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The peculiar oJ thi •< > xtu *'/ 

fJiciionary for gi’fhutd refer t loi ■* 
*>ookf. ever pubhfiluM, ai«* .U y. • — 

1. CompletexLess. — It coota n^ 1 1 i,o »(• ; 
words— more by lCi,mjO tlraii f»i.y oiht*? 
Wetionary; and them- are, for «!•<' nr.w 
part, unntitial or l«*chnit'<i] l^ rmb ‘or tbe i 
fisrplauation of whloh a I Monona ry "s most i 
«7ai)ied. 

j. Accuracy of definition.— lu this j 

department the laboars of f)«' Webster ; 
were most valnabJe. in oorr* i ♦ lug the >aiHty ; 
<^nd rednndiviit defln^tWeiS^ u< I’r. .Jobnmn, j 
vibicb had prex i.insiy finivoi- 

sally adops«‘d. In ib< pr'’wnl ediUou all i 
the dofiriltionB have Ujeo c^iirfrilly and } 
inethctdically analj ^ea by W <tI. WeU^ie' , ' 
iCsq., tbe Rev. Chaiincov Oivv rcU. ’^ro? 
byman, Prof. ^Vbitney, anh Prof. Uihuaio 
?*dth the assistance and m^der the sup<T- 
Intendeuce of Prof. GJ-f^odneb. 

3 Scientific and Technics 1 Terms.— 

In order to Becnre the ninuKt compU ’ ! a . .. 
and accuracy of definition, tbl- di lA 

has been stilKiivMed aToor.g ■ ‘ ; 

Scholarsaud KxpertB, ii>ci(wii)ng}’r->f.' . i. 
Prof. Lyman, Aic. ' 

4 , Iffitymology.— The ciD^ .r”.' p.'b/- 
iogist, Di. C F. t. o« ’ ii'-r- 

. veaia to tterfesitina thie den.j.: iiji 
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^TANDAB^) W0BK8 PVBLIBBEh Ly 

W£B8TER^8 DIOTIONyy«Y, 


From (he Quabtshly ]^yiew, OcL 1873 . 


“Seventy yem passed before JohnboIs was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
fall ai^reciation of its requirements, leading to b^ter practical«result8.” 
• • • • ^ 
“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never pub- 
lished, bore fruit in his ownfmind, and, his timing placSl him bo&i in 
knowledge and judgment far in advaum ;^o?^/onaqn as a philologist. 
Webster’s ^American Dictionary (rf *' ‘ was pub- 
lished in 1828, and of course m England, where 

successive re-editing has h da a practical 

IHctimary” Dli/JIOJiA- 

“The acoeptance'j.iMsiOU ’Dictfcrrihry in England has itself 
had immense effect^.. ^ kK i.ir i- , ^ the comrnunlty of speech, to break 
whldi would be a“^ uarm, not to English-speaking nations 

alone, but to mankinaf The result of this has . been that the common 
pictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” , . . / 

“The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both in style ana matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was 
distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other* hands. 
Professor Hoodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than enlarged 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of plan 
as to be described as distinct works.” • . , • fi 


“ The American revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 

a London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its title-page the 
s of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its esjx^ial im- 
^lovement is iti the etymological department, the care of which vas 
committed to Dr. Mahn, of &rlm, we prefer to describe it In short as 
the^Wehster-Mahn Dictionary, Many other literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana, aided in the task of compilation and 
reviokm. On consideration it seems 11 at the editors and contributors 
hav® gone far toward improving Web^^r to the utmost that he will 
b^ , improvement. The vocah^xj/jy Jm l>eccme almost com^te^ as 
usual words, while tfr idefinitiom keep thremghout to Webster^s 
careful etyle^ and the derivations are assigned 'With the aid cf 
goeA |Dodem authorities.” 

“'Ciii the whole, the WcT»ster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, Is most 


resfhl^ble, and OEBTAIMLT THE BESJ FBACTIGAL EK0LISH 
KmmsdKt XETAirr.” 


J|3l®rDONi .GEOBfiE BELL TOBK STjREET^ C€?VENT GAEDEN. 



GEORGE BELL & 80N8. 

SPECI^AL D I C T I O N A rTe~8~Xn d”W Q-R K 8 
OF REFERENQiE. 

Di*. Richardson^s Philological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Couibinm^ Explanation with Etymology, 
and cf>piously illaatrated by Quotatimia from the Bi-at Authorities. 
"New EtHlnm, with a Supplerueiit containing additional Words and 
further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. t‘4 Half-bound In Russia, 

£5 H')#. G(i. itussia, £6 12«. — The; Sn])plcmeiit siparately. 4to. 123. 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 153. Half-rtissia, 
Bussia, 243. 

A Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 

Words or Meanings occnirnig in English Literature not found in any 
other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By T. Lxw^is O. 
Davies, M.A. Dciuy 8vo. BIk. 

Folk-Etymology. A Dictioiuiry of Corrupted W^ords wliicli 
have been J[‘< rv(.‘rtKl in Ei>rni or Moaning by False Dt'.rivation or 
Misthkcai Analogy. By t,*'.* Bov. A. S. Bai.mek, Author of “A 
Word-Hunter’^ iNh>t(t-hooh.” UeniySvo. 21. s. 

"Most inlt'rebting, instructive, and valuable coumbutiori to the study of language.”— 

• .‘thena inn. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue of Synonymous* 
Words in the English Language, witli titcir various Sliades of Mean- 
ing, &c. liluBtratod by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Demy 8vo. Na^w Edition^ revised and 
enlarged. 143, 

A Dictionary of Quotations. From tlio English Poots. 

By Hknry G. Bohn, F.ll A.S., F.L.S.,&c. 4th Edition. Tost 8vo. 63. 

“Mr. bobn’s volume has the? rare recomnieiidation of tieuig cutrirely ' free from the 
rubbisli wliuhfs commonly tbiust info similar c()Uection8. ills helections have been 
iji.'ule Iroir. H long and extensive course of reading, and It everywhere beurw evidence of a 
‘•'(•Mol,|j|'H eye and taste. There must be, as w<* judge, nearly b,0li0 quotations in the 
vtdume, rat:giiig li'wiu Chaucer to 'rcunyson.*’ — Times, 

A Biographical Dictionary. By Thompson Ooopkk, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Athenes Ganta- 
brigienses.” 1 vol. 8vo. With Supjiiemont to 1883. l.'js. Supple- 
ment .seijurato, 3 3 . Gd. 

This volume is not a mere repetition of the ciOTitents of previous works, 
but ^bodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
tions and unpublished documents, . j-^ny note of omission which may be 
sent to the Publishers will be dul\ joubidered. 

“ It is an important original conlilbut • to the Jiserature of Its class by a jiainstaking 

scholar It seems in every way a<iuiirablei» and fully to Jusiily tbe olatma on Its 

behalf put forth by its editor,” —British Qtiarterlv 

Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters 

and Engravers. With a list of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
Eidarged Edition,, thoroughly revised by R. E. HtiAVEs, Biitish Museum. 
In montlily parts, 5s. each. Parts 1 4 ready. / 

The Oottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties to the year 1869. 
Edited by Gboeqb W. Johnson. Post 8vo. Cloth, 6«. Gd, 

LOJTDON : GEORGE BELL 4 SON8. ruKK 8TREET, COVSLNT GARDEN. 
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iTAJNVABB WORKS PUBLISUm BY 

THE ALDiNE SERIES OF THE BRITISif POETS, 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In Fifty -two YolumeSi Bound in Cloth, at Eighteenpence e^oh 
Volume. 


Vkenaide, with Memoir by tbe Bev. 

A., DYdit, und 4»dditionttl Letters. 1*. (ki. 

ieattie, with Memoir by the Key. 

A. inoA. ij.cd. 

Burns, with Memoir by Sir Harrk 

Nioolas, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
3 vola. 4t, 6d. 

Sutler, with Memoir by the Eev. 3. 

Mitfobd. 2 vola. 34. 

i^hauoer, edited by B. Morria, with 

Momour by iSlr Habbis Nicoi«as. 6 vole. 

04. 

Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by James HAiimAr. 2 vobt. 
31. 

Collins, ediUdi with Memoir, by W. 

Mov Thomas. 1*. 6<t 

Cowper, including his Translations. 

JKdited, with Memoir, and Additloua} 
Copyright Pieces, by John Bkuoe, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4«. 6<l. . 

Oryden, with Memoir by the Bev. 
H. HcxirKB, F.S.A- Carefolly revised, 
6 vote. U. 6dL 

falconer, w,ith Memoir by the Bev. 

J. MiTKoun. Is. 6d. 


! Birko White, with Memoir by Sir B 

I ISicoLAS, and additional Botes. Caretnilv 
revised. Xi, ed 

Milton, with Memoir by the Bev. J 

, MiTFonn. 3 vote. 44. 6d. 

Parnell, with Memoir by the Bev 

J. MiiFonn. It. 6<i 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev. A; 
1>YCW. 3 vote. 4t. ad. 

Prior, with Mempir by the Bev. J 

Mjtfokd. 2 vote. 34. 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by th»» 

Kev. A. Dyok. 14. 6d. ♦ 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 

J. Patnb Collieb. s vote. It. Od. 

Surrey, edited, witti Memoir, by 

James Ykowell. it. 6d. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Bev. J . 

MXTFOliD. 3 vote. 44. Od 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H 

Kicolas. Annotated by Petek CtrKKro<i- 
HAM, F.S.A., and additional Poems, ca'-o 
fnliy revised. 2 vola. 34. » 


<>oid8mith, with Memoir by the Bev. ; 

J. MiTFOKn. llevLsed. 14 . ed. 

^ray, with Notes and MemoK bythe 

H«v. John Mitfokd. 14 . OdU 


Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, 

James Yeowell. is. 6cL 


*>7 


Toung, with Memoir by the Bev. J 
MiTFOBn, and additional Poemi. 2 vote. 
3f. 


Complete Beto*^maj be obtained, bound in halt-iDiorooco. £9 9f. 

\ 

Copies of the tine Paper Edltlcn, with Portraits, may still be had, price 6s. p03 
volume (except Collms, 8s. €d.). 


t.Ol^DOK ; GEOR(TE Bl!;AL & SOMS, 1K)IIK STREET, COVENT GAR:5>EN. 



OBOBOE BELL A BONSi. 


THE AligINE EDITJONJFJHE BRITISH POETS. 

8VPPLEMKNTARY SEHlhS, 

TfiR fiffcy-two volumea which have hitherto formed the woU-kaown 
x^ldino Heriea, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
[jpeticai writers, whetlier lyric, epic, or satiric, ap to the cnl ol the 
cightAicuth century. Jhit since that time* the w<nideiful fertility of English 
literal has pioduoisd many writers equal, and in some cases tar superior, 
to iliAj majAjrity of their predecessors; and the wididy augmented roll of 
acknowledgcul English pools now coLtaiai miiny namos not roprcsent“.d 
in the i^eriori of “ xVldino Poets,” * 

With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long h('ld a high place in public estunatiou a inorA. adequate represen- 
tation of the whole body of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and tlie worki^ of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whoso works are still copyright. 

One volume, or .more, at a time will be issued at nhort intervals; they 
ifill be nuifurm in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of tlio 
Aldine Posts, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Pruio 
OS, per volume. 

Each volume will be edited witli notes where n cessary for elucidation of 
the text; a memoir will be prefixed and a^poJ* trait, where an siithentic 
one is accessiblo. 

The following are already published;— 

Tubs Poems of William Blaeb. With Bltnn)!! by W. M. Bossetti, 
and portrotf by Jeens. 

Tub Poems of Samuel Roqebs. With Menu)!! b> Edvard BeP, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

The Poems of Thomas Chattebtos 2 vols Edited by the Bev. 
W, Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Beil. 

The Poems of Sib Waltbb Raleigh, Sib iiKMiv Wottcn, and Seleo- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev, Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 

The Poems of Thomas Campbell, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Joens. 

Thk Poems of Geougb IlEBbiRT. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A, B. Grosart, and portrait. 

The Poems of John Keats, With Memoir by Lord floughtoin and 
nortraif by Jeens. 

Sacked Poems and Pious Ejaoi lations ^*5 Henky Vaughan. With 
Memoir by Rev. II. F. Lyte. 

Collktdge’b Poe.us. By U\ Ashe. [In the Press 

^ I jNDON : GEORGE BELL &^ONS, YORE. STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 



iiTASDABD WOJUKb runhibJajLJJ nx 

hk Tm VoltmeB^ pice 2s. Bd. each ; in hcdf-morooco^ £2 lOi., 
or, with PlateSf :Bi*dJthe set. 

CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 

SHAEESPEAKE’S DKAMATIO WOKKS. 

Edited hi S. W. BINGEK. 

Uniform loith the Cheap Edition of the AMine fod^. 

The formation of numeroTis Bhakespearo Beading Bocietioa baa created 
A demand for a cheap portable edition, i^th legible type, tliat ahall pro 
vide a sound text with such notes as may help lii elucidate the nieaniii^ 
and assist in the better understanding of tlie author. The PubJishorf 
tiiorefore determined to reprint Mr. BuigePs well-known Edition, publish 'od 
in 10 vols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, end isstie it in a chtt p 
form, uniform with the w^cll-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


COl^TTENTS. 

Vob L The Life of Shakoapearo. The Tempest, The TVo Gentlemei- 
of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsot Measure to; 
Measure. 

Vol IL Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing, Love's Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Brft'^im. Merclmnt of Vonioe. 

Vol III. As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well tiiat 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You WOl 
Vot, IV. Wiiitor’s Tale, Pericles. King John, King Kicnard 11. 

Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and II. King Henry V. 

Vol. VI. King Henry "tT., Ports 1. II. and IIL Bang Bichard HI, 

Vol. VII. Kiug Henry VHL Troilus and Cressida. Coriolanus. 

Vol. VIII. Titus Andronious. Borneo and Juliet. Timon of Athens. 
Julias CfBsar. 

Vol. IX. Macbeth. ^ Hamlet. King Lear. 

Vol. X. Othello. Antony and Clooi|itra, Oymbeline* 

Uniform, with the aJbovCt price 2^6d ; in half-morocco^ 5$, 
OBITICAL ESSAYS ON^.THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPJEABK, 
By William Watkiss Lloyd; 

GHiving a eucoinct account of the origin and source of each play, whore 
ascertainable and oaw^lul criticisms on the subject-matter of each. 

A CMjies of this Work have been pnniea lo range with the fine-paper Edition of the 
Alame PoeU. The price for the Eleven Vohme$ (not $old agaoratoiy) is £St 16<. 

LONIXIN; GHORGE BELL & SONS, TOIK STREET. OOVENT GARDElb 



O&OBQE BELL <£ B0N8. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 


S Series of^lect Works of F^wronrlte Authors, adapted for genera! reading, mod^^to in 
price, compact and elegant bi form, and executed in a style fitting them to be perm^' 
nently preserved. Imperial 32ido., cloth, * 


G^atty^s Parables trom Nature. | 

2 vols. 65. i 

Captain llCarryat’s - MaBterman. ; 

• Ready, 25. 6(i. ' 

Lamb^ Elia. Eliana and Last Essay | 
with Memoir, by Baukx Cornwall. 2 I 

vols. 65. 

Bacon's Essaya Ss. 

Bame’e Poems. 83. 

Songs. 33. 

Coleridge’s Poems. Ss. * 

C. Bibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. 

And others. 

Midshipman, The. Aufcobiogiaphicai 
Skeicbes of Wffl own early Oaroer, by Ca|>- 
tain Basil ILall, R.N., F.R.S. 35. Sd. 
Lieutenant and Commander. By 

Captain Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S. 35. fei. 

Ceorge Herbert’s Poems. 23 . 6<#, 

Bemalns. 2s. 

Shakspeare'b Plays & Poems. Keioh i 


George Herbert’s Works. Ss. 6d, 
The Sketch Book. By Washingtok 
iRviMQ. 35. ed. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washing- 
ton iRVINO. 35. 6d. 

Charles Lamb’t Tales from Shak- 

Bpoare. 35. 

Loi^ellow's Evangeline and Voices^i 

S&-Bid(‘, and Poeriit; on Slavery. 35. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Ss. 

Uegained, & other Poems, 

Bobin Hood Ballads. . 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. Js, 
Walton’s Complete Angler. Po5*- 
t/TiXiU and JUuntrcUions. 35. 

Lives of Bonne, Wettoa, 

Hooker, Ac. 35. 6d. 

White’s Natural History of SeL 

bom& 31. 6d. 

r.Ev’a Edition. 13 Vols, in cloth case, 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

. Small fcap. 8vo. 

These Toluroes are iasned under the general title of " Elzevir Series ” to dietlngnish 
them from collections. fhiM general illlo has been adopted to lndtc.ate the spirit in which 

they aio prepared ; that is to say, with the greater jwssible accnracy as regards t<‘xt, ar.j 
the highest degu>e of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

' They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued 
a neat cloth binding. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, Voices, 
Sea-side and Fire-side. U. 6d. With 
Portrait. 

Hiawatha, and The Golden 

. Legend. 45. 6d. 

Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, 

Spanish Student 45.>^. 

Burns’s Poetical Works, is" ed. 

With Portrait. 

Songs and Ballads. 4s. 6d, 

Theae Edxtkma emtain aU the eopyriffHt 
pUoea pubUdud in the Atdine ^ition. 

Cowper’s Poetioal Works. 2 vols,, 
each 45. ed. WUh Portrait. 
Coleridge’s Poems. 4s. 6d, With 
PortraU. 


Irving’s Sketch Book. 5s. With 

Portrait. 

• Tales of a Traveller. 53. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 43. 6(f. WttA 

Portrait. ^ 

Begained. 43. Gd. 

Sbakspeare’s Plays and Poems. 

Carefully edited by Thouab Keiguille. 
In seven volumes 65 . each. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 45. Cd, 

mth Portrait of Nelson. 

Walton’S Angler. 43. 6dL WtM o 

Frontitpieae. 

Lives of Bonne, IQLooker, 

Herbert &c. 65 . Wtti Portrait. 


LONDON ; GEORGE BELL \SONS, TORE STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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SmNDAItD WOBKB PUBLISHED BI 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome and the Campagna. A Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Knildings, and Neighbourhood of anisient Home. By 
the Rev. Robkkt Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of lYiiiity College, Oarnbridgh. With 
eighty engravingfl by Jkwitt, and numerous Maps and Plana, and an A.ppendi4; 
bringing the Work down to 1«76. Demy 4to. it'3 3«. 

Old Rome.' A Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 

and the Campagna, for th'i use of rravellcrs. By H. Burn, M.A. With llustra- 
titma, Maps, and I’lauti. Demy.8vo. IQs. 6d. 

Ancient Athens ; its History, topography, and Re- 

MAINS. By 'I’kom^s Henbv IUtkr, LLJ)., Author of *The liistory of the Kings of 
Homo.” Super-royal 8vo. illustrated, cloth, li 6*. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By. Dr. T. H. 

Dyer, Author of the “ History of the City of Home “ Pompeii : its History, 
Antiquities,’' &c., with a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Ear^ 
Homan Histoiy. 8vo. lex. 

Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 

1463. By Tuumas Henry Dykr, 1X.D. Second Edition, Hevised and Continued, 
in 6 vols. £2 12x. 6<i. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the late Geoimje 

Long, M. A., Editor of '* Cesar’s Commentaries,” *' Cicero's Orations,” &c. 8vo. 

Vol. 1. From the Destruction of Carthago to the End of the Jugurthme War. 14t, 
Vol. fl. To the Death of Si^rtorius. 14x. 

VuL III. Including the third Mithrldatio War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Gon- 
Buibhlp of C. Julius Ciosar. 14x. \ 

VoL IV. History of Ctesai’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaueona events. 14l. 
Vol. y. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Csesar to his Death. 14x. ^ 

A History of. England during the Early and Middle 

AGES By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel CKillege, Oitford, and late Lecturer 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
Vol. 1. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. 16s. Yol. II. to the Death of Edward I. I4s. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 

Folio. 1 bird Edition, srevised. 31s. 6d. 

An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 
Middle Ages. ^ 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Years' Wanderings, midertakeu in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 1 y the late E. H. 
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PREFACE. 


The trail slatioii of tlio ‘ Laokooii ’ in this volunio is 
substantially that ol' ]\lr. E. 0, Beasley, formerly of 
Wadliam Colleges Oxford, jiublished in 1853, the merits 
of which Imvo bec!! g’oncrally ackiiowleelgcd. For this 
(3ditiou it has lieeii sul ejected to a couipleb; and careful 
revision with iho obji^cd of making it as accurate and 
litiTal a representation of the original as possible. A 
synopsis of its contents, which it is hojied will be found 
useful in a careful study of the work, lias also Ijeeu 
})ix‘tlxed.. 

The otlier contents of the volume are due to Miss Helen 
/iiuimorn (author of ‘Arthur Sehopenhauer ; his Life and 
Ifis Philoso])hy,’ and ‘(b E. Lessing; his Life and his 
AVorks wdio first suggested the ])ublieation of an Englisli 
version of the ‘ Ilambiirgische Dramaturgief somewhat 
abridged by tbe omissioiii of passages unlikely to interest, 
readers of the present day, and wlio kindly undertook tlu^ 
hy 110 means sim])]e task of selection and translation. 
The essay on “How the ancients represented Death,’' 
whitdi has a clos(i connexion ^vith a portion of the 
‘Laokoon,’ is also translated by lier. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Though there is no writer whose works may ho more 
advantageously studied as a whole tluiu Lessing's, tlKO*- 
arc'- few of equal importance who are known in tlds 
country in so partial and fragmentary a inanner. Various 
translations of ‘Nathan der Weiso’ and ‘Mirnui. von 
T>arnhelni ’ have, it is true, exhihited him fairly enougli 
as a dramatist of pure stylo, refined humour, and li]>era.] 
tlumght; at the same time* another class of readers lias 
had moi^'v than one oj)portunity of studying th(^ treatise' on 
the ‘Laokoon,’ and admii'ing his vigorous and suggestive' 
style of criticisiii and wide scliolarshij), wliic^h must 
always give it a literary interest whatever suhstantial 
value may he assigned to it. But such an accjuaintaneo 
with isolated piece's hardly allows a reader to estimatc^ tlic'ij- 
r#sal value, and still less doc's it afford him an o])])ortunity 
of co-ordinating the positions of Lessing the dramatist 
and Lessing the critic, and forming any definite notion of 
his true ])lace in litcu’ary history. To do so demands in 
any ease some general knowledge of German literatui'e, hut 
whilst Goethe and Schillcir have hc'-come duly aj)preeiated 
in this country, their great precursor has, amongst gem ral 
readers, heen little more than a name to those wlio were 
even so far acquainted wdth him. Two iiitc'ic'sting hio- 
graphical works hy Mr. James Siiue and jMiss Helen 
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VlJl 

Ziinmern have, no doubt, done inncli to dispel this ignor- 
ance, and ])avcd the way for a wider study of Lessing’s 
own work, and the ])nl dication in the series which com- 
prises tliis volnme, of a translation of all his coinjdetcJ 
dramas, lias given English readers an opportunity of esti- 
mating his merits for themselves in this i)articiilar path 
of literature. But inasmuch as these dramas, a large 
])r()]H)rti()n of which were composed in his youth, are 
v(‘ry far from rc])rc‘sentiug the substance of his num' 
malure work, a selection, at least, from his prose writings, 
in wliich of course the ‘Laokoon’ must be i^icluded, is 
abs(dutely nc'cessary to give any adequate notion of 
L( 'ss i n g’s acli i e \a a 1 1 en ts. 

The main bent of his mind was essentially critical, and 
(his iact is sulliideiit to a(K;ount for the modified degree ol’ 
r()Cognition which h(‘ has met with. A critic merely as 
smh cannot be a ])Oj)ular writer, and the necessity that 
1h(5 !•( 'suits of his labours, so far as they arc elfective, must 
bt' a]>]>ro])riated and absorbed by succeeding writers has a. 
iurlher teiuh'nc}’' to limit the duration of any ftlmc that 
he may have acquired on the score of them. That Lessing, 
notwitlistanding this, is known as the author of some 
])ieces that art' in the truest sense ])Opular is due to 
<]ualities not strictly critical, or necessarily coexistent with 
the clear insight and independence of mind which ibrcetl 
him to aiialy/.e afresh and pr(d)e tt) its depths any subject 
that came within his intellectual gras}). It is the faculty 
of invtmtion to wliich arc due such creations as Nathan, 
Minna, or von Tellheim, and the strong infusion of personal 
chai'acter wliich gives to his didactic writings the charm 
of essays, whilst they have the weight of treatises, that 
conslitute his claims to popular appreciation. 

But whilst Lessing is thus preserved from classification 
in the unattractive if not unfruitful order of minds that 
are “ nothing if not critical,” it is no less a fact tha( his^ 
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animating motive in almost all lie wrote was a distinctly 
critical purpose. Tliough we may not accept literally tlie 
modest. estimate of liis own powers which ho has given at 
th# close of the ‘ Ilamhiirg Dramaturgy/ wo are forced to 
admit that ho regarded such a purpose as conducive to all 
good writing. “To act with a purpose,” ho says, “is 
what raises man above the brutes’; to invent with a 
]nirpose, to imitate with a purpose, is that which distin- 
guishes gc'iiius from tlio petty artists who only invent to 
invent, imitate to imitate..”^ This may appear at iirst 
sight difficu^:. to recomule with the dictum of a greater 
iiivt'iitive genius if a less profound theorizc^r, with whom 
model’ll critics at any rate will bo more disjiosed to agree. 
Goethe has said, “a good work of art may and will have 
moral results, but to rc^piire of tlie artist amoral aim is to 
spoil liis work.”'*^ It is true tliat he here speaks of a dis- 
tinctly ethical purpose, whilst Lessing’s statement may be 
coloured by the particular occasion, the criticism of one 
of Marmontcl’s Tales a])plied to a dramatic purpose, which 
called it f^^rtli, and that it is modified by limitation to the 
chief characters of sutdi a Avork ; but the two proposi- 
tions no l(sss indicate a wide opposition in the points of 
Anew from which a work of art may bo conceiAaul of. 
Without entering fui’thei’ into the (pies tion, it is enough to 
say that Lessing jpiju'oaehed all aesthetic subjects in an 
attitude of mind Avliicli, Avhile thoroughly independent and 
natural, erred, if it did so at all, in the stringency of its 
reipiirements. 

Such a fi’ame of mind AA\as Avell suited to the time in Avhich 
he lived, if indeed it may not be said tohaAmbeen produced 
by it. He found his country AAnth a language excell ingin 
force and individuality, but Avith no literature Avorthy of 
it — and adopting in default a foreign literature not only 


» See p. 327. 


* Dichturig und Wahrheit, ii. 112, 
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unsuited to the cliaractcr of its i)eople, hut also aiming at 
false a3Stlictic ideals. Tlio Frencli tragic writers, wlioso 
stilted masterpieces wore naturally repugnant to, an iin- 
sc^pliisticated and undrilled Teutonic mind, were i*lso 
found wanting when weighed in their own balanoe, inas- 
much as they evaded and perverted the sj)irit of the 
formal rules, the letter of which they pretended to observe. 
Many pages of his dramatic criticisms are devoted to this 
subject, lie directs the ponderous ordnance of Aristotelian 
argument against such delinquencies with a crushing 
energy of which they seem to us unworthy. But it is not 
easy for us to appreciate tlio circumstances under which 
ho then wrote, or the almost religious zeal awakened in 
him by the condition of German culture in the middh*. • 
of the eighteenth century. “ If Lessing,” says a liberal- 
minded Frencli writer, “has been liarsh and sometimes 
unjust towards our lit(^rature, it is because he was zealous 
to destroy from amidst his people the fetishism, as it were, 
in which they were enwrapped, and to give *to German 
literature its free course.”^ It is this zeal wl^ich makc's 
him so much more than a critic, a term which wo gener- 
ally associate with something that is cold if not repellent. 
Ilis stylo has the aggressive energy of a prosecutor rather 
than the deliberation of a judge, even when it is not 
avowedly polemic, and well justifies the aj>pellation of 
“the great gladiator,” which has been applied to him. 

“ Solet Aristoteles qumrere pugnam in suis libris,” he. 
takes occasion to quote, and in this temper ho advises the 
critic to “ search for some one from whom he can difier,” 
as the readiest method of vindicating his theories.^ 

In respect to ancient art Lessing was no less an earnest 
thinker than on literature, but ho had hero no such 
definite field. Ilis speculations were moreover limited by 


• Ernest Fontanes* Etude 8ur Lessing, * See below, p. iOO, 
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the fact that he had no technical acquaintance with the 
subject ; he dealt only with its literature and history, 
a fact which must not be overlooked in considering his 
trcfhtiso on the ‘ Laokoon.’ 3>ut on the other hand the field 
was a fresher one ; no such master mind as Aristotle’s had 
formulated the princijdes of tho plastic arts, and the 
misconceptions to which he opposed his acuto analysis 
were prevalent wherever tho fine arts were held in any 
estimation. 

These considerations ought to provide against the 
‘ Laokoon’s being judged from too high a standpoint in 
art. It was confessedly a fragmentary comj)osition ; a 
second and a third portion were contemplated by Lessing. 
But oven had ho carried out his whole plan, it would as a 
detailed criticism have treated of only a segment of what 
we now comprehend in the term fine arts. That Lessing 
practically limits his definition of beauty to that of form, 
that lie ignores tho jdoasing influence which may be 
exercised on the mind by colour, that ho expressly dej)re- 
(dates tho^work of the landscajjo-painter, and that he takes 
insufficient cognizance of tJie i)owcrfiil effect of religion 
upon art, might tell against his claims, if he liad made 
any, to bo an cx|)ositor of art, but they ought not to bo 
urged in derogation of a treatise which professed to deal 
Avith jdastio art from one point of view, namely in its cor- 
relation with descriptive poetry. These deficiencios may 
2 )rovo that he was no practical artist, that ho had little or 
no knowledge of Italian painting, that in fact ho uncon- 
sciously limited his observations to that asj^ect of art of 
which alone he Avas competent to si)eak — they do not 
invalicuto his criticisms within tho limits thus imj)osed. 
Fragmentary or imjjerfect as it maiy be considered as 
a treatise upon art, tho ‘ Laokoon ’ is not the less a 
masterly example of the application of inductive reasoning 
^o aesthetics. The important princijjle that it demon- 
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strates, the recognition of limits beyond which the artist 
and the poet cannot safely venture, is one that is applic- 
able to any other field of art, and the great effect which 
the work always produces on first reading is perhaps fine 
not only to the clearness with which it enforces this 
principle, but also to the wide application of which its 
reasoning appears to'^be susceptible. 

It lias been pointed out more than once that Lessing 
was ill some measure indebted to other writers, particu- 
larly to the Abbe Dubos,^ for some of the leading ideas 
in his work : but the largely increased valup which such 
portions of the treatise have ac(piired by their incoriiora- 
tiou in a developed aisthetic theoiy, has amidy justified 
Lessing’s apj)ropriation of tlieiii. The real originality of ' 
the work as a whole is patent, and the profound inteivst 
excited by it in minds most ipialified to form a just 
estimate of it is the strongest proof of its merits. A 
book which filled Goethe when a Lcij)sic student witli 
enthusiasm, unreservedly endorsed in later life, — wdiicli 
Herder read three times through in a single* afternoon 
and night, and from which IMacaulay, as ho told the 
late G. II. Lewes, learned more tliaii he ever learned 
elsewhere, is one of which there is no room to question 
the intrinsic worth. 

On the other hand it may bo said that the very cogency 
of its reasoning, and the obviousness of the truths as 
enunciated by it, have placed it out of date, inasmueli as 
its principles, recognized at once, have become the common 
property of all later writers. As Adam Smith’s ‘ W ealth 
of Nations ’ to the political economist, so is the ‘ Laokoon ’ 
said to bo to the critic, — a work which did much in its day, 
but the modern vakio of which is chiefly historical and 
literary. This would be true enough were the function 
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of criticism confined to those who were duly qualified for 
it, hut in these days, when criticism has become a trade 
which ’every journalist feels called upon to practise, it 
is ^ore than ever important that some of the funda- 
mentaf principles which should guide it should be enforced. 
The fact that the leading idea of Lessing’s treatise, the 
limitation and distinctiveness of tlflB spheres of art and 
poetry, is continually ignored even in quarters where 
special qualifications are looked for, is sufficient reason 
for its reassertioii. 

That many passages in the treatise might, so far as 
educational purposes are concomod, bo advantageously 
modified or enlarged upon, may be taken for granted, but 
such a process would involve also the omission of many 
of Lessing’s notes which have a purely literary or anti* 
quarian interest, and consequently obliterate some of its 
most characteristic features. But inasmuch as the first 
object of .the present publication is to assist as far as 
may be in illustrating Lessing’s literary character, a con- 
trary plati has rather been adopted, and the translation, 
wj)iich is not a new one, has been revised, with the object 
of making it as accurate a representation of the original 
as possible. And of all his works the ‘ Laokoon ’ is perhaj^s 
tlie one best calculated to display the writer’s character, 
so far as a single one can do it, in its various phases. 
Though professedly a critical essay on an abstract subject 
of speculation, it abounds in personal traits, characteristic 
phraseology, and happy illustration, displaying a mind 
singular in the extent and accuracy of its knowledge. 
Whilst not avowedly polemical, it exhibits frequent 
symptoms of that combative tendency which showed 
Lessing at his happi^jst when he was tearing to shreds 
the errors of some ill-starred offender against consistency 
or common sense; whether his adversary were dead or 
Uving made little difference, for Lessing’s animus had 
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no infusion of malice or personal spite. Wide in soul 
and bold of tonguo ” as ho was, his simple object was the 
vindication of the cause of truth. His hatred of cliarla- 
tanism and his uncompromising insistance on what he 
holds to be right may bo less forcibly illustrated in the 
‘ Laokoon ’ than it is for instance in some passages of the 
‘ Hamburg HramatuVgy ’ ; but this moderation of tone 
rather adorns than obscures those features which have an 
especial attraction for us. For it is to Lessing,” says 
Carlyle, “ that an Englishman would turn with readiest 

affection As a poet, as a critic, philosojDher, or 

controversialist, his stylo will be found j)roci8oly such as 
we of England are accustomed to admire most; brief, 
nervous, vivid ; 3^et quiet, without glitter or antithesis ; 
idiomatic, pure without purism, transparent, yet full of 
character and reflex hues of meaning.”^ It is to bo recol- 
lected, too, that he was one of the earliest of continental 
writers to appreciate and assert the value of English 
literature, and that in endeavouring to purify that of his 
own country, he did much for the credit of ours! 

Such intellectual fellowship is strengthened by the 
sympathy that the story of his hardly fought but uncom- 
plaining life cannot fail to excite, and must surely entitle 
him to no less esteem from us than the vital services 
which he rendered to German literature have gained for 
him amongst his own countrymen. 


Though Lessing’s treatise has only a subsidiary con- 
nexion with the sculptured marble from which it is named, 
yet the interest which that fine work of ancient art has 
always excited cannot but be increased in the minds of all 
who appreciate the important critical purpose which it 
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has been made to serve. A few words on its history may 
therefore not be considered out of place. 

The probable period of its execution remains as it was 
in Ijessing’s time, an open question. Ilis own opinion 
and the* {esthetic grounds upon which he assigns to it a 
(‘-omparatively late, that is a post-Virgiliau, origin are 
cogently set forth hi the treatise, and lio conclusive circum- 
stantiiil evidence has been brought forward in contradic- 
tion. All that is known for certain is that the group was 
executed by three lihodian sculptors, whose names have 
been i)reserv($d by Pliny, that it once adorned the Bfiths 
of Titus at Eome, that in some barbarian capture of the 
^ city it -was overthrown or purposely buried, and that it 
lay concealed until the year 1506*, when it was once more 
brought to tlio light of day. 

Its discoveiy proved a fortune to the lucky individual, 
one Felice di Fredi, in whose vineyard on the Esquilino 
it was disi^iterred, for he was rewarded by Pej^e Julius II. 
with half the customs levied at the Porta S. Giovanni, a 
rcivenue afterwards commuted by Leo X. for a lucrative 
he^ditary appointment. Even j^^^sthumous honours 
awaited this involuntary friend of art, for the history 
of the incident is set forth at length on his tombstone 
in the church of Ara Coeli, upon which he* is said to 
“ glory in death ” in his fortunate discovery. 

I'lie frontispiece of this volume is a reproduction on 
copper of a photograph from the original marble, the 
extreme height of which is seven feet.'^ It is to be noted, 

’’ TLo advxntago of a photograpbic reproduction will bo made 
evident by a careful scrutiny of the features of the figure of Laokoon, 
on tho expression of which an important portion of Lessing’s argument 
is based. It may be remarked here, that an examination of this 
figure from on anatomical point of view has shown that the arrange- 
ment of the muscles fully bears out Winckelmann’s observations as 
adopted by Lessing, and gives additional weight, if this were needed* 
hy the conclusions of the latter. 
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however, that the group when first discovered was not 
precisely in the condition in which it now aj^pears, in as* 
much as some portions, including the right arnr of tho 
principal figure, and the folds of the serpent with which 
it is imiilicated, were wanting ; and the original position 
of this arm has given rise to another question, not touched 
upon by Lessing, but^scarcely less interesting than that of 
tho date of the whole work. To whom the modern arm 
is due is also a matter of uncertainty. Within twenty 
years of tho discovery of the group Baccio Bandinelli 
made a copy of it in marble, having previously, accoi ding 
to Vasari, made for his own use a wax model of the 
deficient right arm. Tlie supposition adopted by 
Winekelmann, that Michelangelo began a restoration 
of tho arm, is unsupported, and probably originated in a 
confusion between his name and that of Giovanangelo 
Montorsoli, who is definitely mentioned by Vasari as 
having restored tho arm for Clement VIT. Otliers say 
that Montorsoli did not complete it, and suppose tliat tho 
arm now lying beneath the statuo is his* attempt. 
Winekelmann appears to ascribe tho restoration *to 
Bernini; and later artists, namely Cornacchini, and a 
French sculptor Girardon, are mentioned by other 
authorities.* While it is possible that there have been 
successive restorations, it Seems most probable that the 
present position of the arm is due to Bandinelli. 

But that this modern arm has been correctly placed, 
whomsoever by, admits of very grave doubt, inasmuch as 
its position may bo considered to impair the balance of 
the group and to give an ungraceful outline to the whole 
composition. This opinion is supported by a fact observed 
by Canova, namely, tho existence of a projection on the 
head of the principal figure, indicating that some other 
part of the composition here came into contact with it. 
And only recently evidence of some value in favour of 3 
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different position of tlie arm has been brought forward 
by Mr. C. W. King, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In the twenty-fourth volume of the Arclmological Journal 
he •published a drawing from a seal appended to an 
English legal document bearing the date 1529, that is, 
only twenty-three years after the discovery of the marble 
group. This seal was the impression of an intaglio gem 
set as a signet, and in the opinion of Mr. King, whoso 
authf^rity upon such matters is of the greatest weight, 
the gem must have been of ancient Greek and not of 
cinque-cento workmanship. 

In this case it not only certifies to the original bent 
position of the arm, but affords conclusive evidence as to 
•the Greek origin of the group itself in opposition to the 
opinion adopted by Lessing. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that Mr. King’s opinion is founded, not upon an 
examination of the gem itself, which is not known to 
exist, but upon an impression in wax necessarily “ dulled 
and wasted by time,” and on this ground another anti- 
quary, Mr* Smirke, ventures to doubt the certainty of the 
conclusions drawn. But even admitting that the gem was 
of haediaeval Italian workmanship, the date at which it is 
•found in use in England as a signet, viz. only twenty- 
three years after the discovery of the marble, makes it 
probable that it was executed before the question of the 
restoration was in any way prejudged, so that under the 
least favourable circumstances it may, as the work of 
a skilful artist, be held to corroborate strongly the 
opinion of those who have in later times disapproved of 
the actual restoration. Mr. King’s copy of the seal 
enlarged to double its actual size is with his permission 
given below. An accurate drawing of the whole group, 
published by Mr. Smirke {Arch, Journal, vol. xxv.), and 
drawn with careful reference to the indication of the gem, 
leaves no doubt as to the sujperiority of the suggested pose. 
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It Jiminislies, it is true, the “ pyi'amidal culmination ” 
(pyramidaliscJie Zuspitzung) favourably noticed by Lessing 
(ch. V.), but still exhibits it in a form which obviously 
gains in grace by the modification. 

•E. E. 
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1700 in the hope of furthering his candidature for the post of Koyul 
Librarian, which however it failed to secure for him. 
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PEEFACE TO LA6K00N, 


The first person wlio compared painting and poetry with 
one another was a man of refined feeling, who became 
aware of a similar elfoot produced upon himself by both 
arts. He felt that both represent what is absent as if it 
were present, and appearance as if it were reality ; that 
both deceive, and that the deception of both is pleasing. 

A second observer sought to penetrate below the surface 
of this pleasure, and discovered that in both it flowed 
from the same source. Beauty, the idea of which we 
first deduce from bodily objects, possesses universal laws, 
applicable •to more things than one ; to actions and to 
thoughts as well as to forms. 

A third reflected upon the value and distribution of 
these universal laws, and noticed that some are more pre- 
dominant in painting, others in poetry ; that thus, in the 
latter case, poetry will help to explain and illustrate 
painting; in the former, painting will do the same lor 
poetry. 

The first was the amateur, the second the philosopher, 
the third the critic. 

The two first could not easily make a wrong use of 
either their feelings or conclusions. On the other hand, 
the value of the, critic’s observations mainly depends upon 
the correctness of their application to the individual case ; 
and since for one clear-sighted critic there have always 
been fifty ingenious ones, it would have been a wonder if 
this application had always been applied with all that 
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caution which is required to hold the balance equally 
between the two arts. 

If Apelles and Proto^cnes, in their lost writings on 
painting, affirmed and illustrated its laws by the * pre- 
viously established rules of poetry, we may feel sure that 
they did it with that moderation and accuracy with 
whicli we now see, in the works of Aristotle, Cicero, 
Horace, and Quintilian, the principles and experience of 
pfiinting a]q^lied to eloquence and poetry. It is th(> 
privilege of the ancients never in any matter to do too 
much or too little. 

Put in many points wo moderns have imagined that we 
have advanced far beyond them, because we have changed 
their narrow lanes into highways, even though the shorter 
and saier liighways contract into footpaths as they lead 
through deserts. 

The dazzling antithesis of the Greek Voltaire, “Paint- 
ing is dumb ])oetry, and poetry si^eaking ])ainting,” can 
never have been found in any didactic work ; it was an 
idc^a, amongst others, of Simonides, and the truth it con- 
tains is so evident that we feel compelled to overlook the 
indistinctness and error which accompany it. ® 

And yet the ancients did not overlook them. T^hey 
confined the expression of Simonides to the effect of either 
art, but at the same time forgot not to inculcate that, 
notwithstanding the complete similarity of this effect, 
the two were different, both in the objects which they 
imitated and in their mode of imitation (y\ri Kal rpoTrois 

But, just as though no such difference existed, many 
recent critics have drawn from this harmony of poetry 
and painting the most ill-digested conclusions. At one 
time they compress poetry into the narrower limits of 
]>ainting; at another they allow painting to occupy the 
whole wide sphere of poetry. Everything, say they, 
that the one is entitled to should be conceded to the 
other; everything that pleases or displeases in the one 
is necessarily })leasing or disj)leasing in the other. Full 
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of this idea, they give utterance in the most confi- 
dent tone to the most shallow decisions ; when, criticiz- 
ing th^ works of a poet and painter upon the same 
sublet, they set down as faults any divergences they 
may o|^servo, laying the blame u])oii the one or other 
accordingly as they may have more taste for poetry oi* 
for painting. 

Indeed, this false criticism has misled in some degree 
the professors of art. It has produced the love of descrip- 
tion in poetry, and of allegory in painting: while the 
critics strove to reduce poetry to a S2)eaking })ainting, 
without properly knowing what it could and ought to 
paint; and painting to a dumb poem, without having 
considered in what degree it could express general ideas, 
without alienating itself from its destiny, and degenerating 
into an arbitrary method of writing. 

The counteraction of this false taste and these ground- 
less judgments is the principal aim of the following 
essay. 

It originated casually, and has grown up rather in c;on- 
sequence of my reading than through the systematic 
developm(ftit of general principles. It is accoraingly 
rather to be regarded as unarranged collectanea for a book 
than as a book itself. 

Still I flatter myself that even as such it will not be 
altogether deserving of contempt. We Gormans have in 
general no want of systematic books. At deducing evory- 
we wish, in the most beautiful order, from a few 
adopted explanations of words, we are the most complete 
adepts of any nation in the world. 

Baumgarten acknowledged that he was indebted to 
Gesner’s Dictionary for a great part of the examples in 
his work on ^Esthetic. If my reasoning is not so cogent 
as Bauingarten’s, iny illustrations will at least taste more 
freshly of the well-spring. 

Since I have, as it were, set out from the Laokoon, and 
several times return to it, I have wished to give it a share 
also in the title. Other short digressions on different 
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points in the history of ancient art contribute less to my 
end, and only stand where they do because I can never 
hope to find a more suitable place for them. 

Calling to mind, as I do, that under the term Painting 
I comprehend the plastic arts generally, I give no pledge 
that under the name of Poetry I may not take a glance 
at those other arts in which the method of imitation is 
progressive. 
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Herr Wixckelmaxn has pronounced a noble simplicity and 
quiet grandefir, displayed in the posture no less than in the 
expression, to be the characteristic features common to all 
the Greek masterpieces of Painting and Sculpture. “ As,” 
says he,^ “the depths of the sea always remain calm, 
however much the surface may be raging, so the expres- 
sion in the figures of the Greeks, under every form of 
passion, sliows a great and self-collected soul. 

“ This spirit is portrayed in the countenance of 
Laokoon, amd not in the countenance alone, under the 
most violent suffering ; the pain discovers itself in every 
muscle and sinew of his body, and the beholder, whilst 
lo(jJcing at the agonized contraction of the abdomen, 
without viewing the face and the other parts, believes 
that he almost feels the pain himself. This pain expresses 
itself, however, wiljiout any violence, both in the features 
and in the whole posture. He raises no terrible shriek, 
such as Virgil makes his Laokoon utter, for the opening 
of tlie mouth does not admit it ; it is rather an anxious 
and suppressed sigh, as described by Sadoloto, The pain 
of body and grandeur of soul are, as it were; weighed out, 
and distributed with equal strength, through the whole 
frame of the figure. Laokoon suffers, but he suffers as th(? 
Philoktetes of Sophokles ; his misery pierces Us to the very 
soul, but inspires us v/ith a wish that we could endure 
misery like that great man. 

“ The expressing of so great a soul is far higher than 

‘ Oa the Imitation of Greek Works in Painting and Sculpture, 

pp. 21. 22, 
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the painting of beautiful nature. The artist must have 
felt within himself that strength of spirit which he 
imprinted upon his marble. Greece had philosophers and 
artists in one person, and more than one Motrcidorus.’^ 
Philosophy gave her hand to art, and breathed intd its 
figiii*es more than ordinary souls.” 

The observation on which the foregoing remarks are 
founded, “ that the pain in the face of Laokoon does not 
show itself with that force which its intensity would have 
led us to expect,” is perfectly correct. Moreover, it is 
indivsputable that it is in this very point where the half- 
(jonnoisseiir would have decided that the artist had fallen 
short of Nature, and had not reached the triie pathos of 
pain, that his wisdom is particularly conspicuous. 

But I confess I differ from Winckelmaiin as to what is 
in his opinion the basis of this wisdom, and as to the uni- 
versality of the rule which he deduces from it. 

J acknowledge that I was startled, first by the glance 
of disapproval which he casts upon Virgil, and* secondly 
by the comparison with Philoktetes. From this point 
then I shall set out, and write down my thoughts as they 
were developed in me, 

“ Ijaokoon suffers as Sophoklcs’ Philoktetes.”^ But how 
docs the latter suffer ? It is curious that his sufferings 
should leave such a different impression behind them. 
The cries, the shrieking, the wild imprecations, with 
which he filled the camp, and interrupted all the sacrifices 
and holy rites, resound no less horribly through his desert 
island, and were the cause of his being banished to it. 
The same sounds of despondency, sorrow, and despair? fill 
the theatre in the poet's imitation. It has been observed 
that the third act of this piece is shorter than the others : 
from this it may be gathered, say the critics,^ that the 
ancients took little pains to preserve a uniformity of 
length in the different acts. I quite agree with them, 
but 1 should rather ground my opinion upon another 
example than this. The sorrowful exclamations, the 
moanings, the interrupted a, 5 ! <f>€v ! arrarai ! <5 fiot [xol ! 
the whole lines full of iraTra irdira I of which this act con- 

* Plinius, XXXV. 40. 

• Brumoy, Theatre des Grecs, t. ii. p. 89. 
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eists, must have been pronounced with tensions and 
breakings off altogether different from those required in a 
continuqus speech, and doubtless made this act last quite 
as l^ng in the representation as the others. It appears 
much shorter to the reader, when seen on paper, than it 
must have done to the audience in a theatre. 

A cry is the natural expression of bodily pain. IToraer’s 
wounded heroes frequently fall with •cries to the ground. 
He makes Venus, when merely scratched, shriek aloud 
not that he may thereby paint the effeminacy of the 
goddess of pleasure, but rather that he may give suffering 
Nature her diie ; for even the iron Mars, when he fcjels the 
lance of Diomedes, shrieks so horribly that Lis cries are 
like those of ten thousand furious warriors, and fill both 
armies with horror.® Though Homer, in other respects, 
raises his heroes above human nature, they always iTiuain 
faithful to it in matters connected with the feeling of pain 
and insult, or its expression through cries, teais, or 
reproaches. In their actions they are beings of a higher 
order, in their feelings true men. 

I know that we more refined Europeans, of a wiser and 
later age, know how to keep our mouths and eyes under 
closer restraint. We are forbidden by courtesy and pro- 
priety to cry and weep; and with us the active biavery 
of *the first rough age of the world lias been changed into 
a passive. Yet even our own ancestors, though bar- 
barians, were greater in the latter than in the former. 
To suppress all pain, to meet the stroke of death with 
unflinching eye, to die laughing under the bites of adders, 
to lament neither their sins nor the loss of their dearest 
friends : these were the characteristics of the old heroic 
courage of the north.® l^alnatoki forbade his Joms- 
burgers either to fear or so much as to mention the 
name of fear. 

Not so the Greek. He felt and feared. He gave utter- 
ance to his pain and sorrow. He was ashamed of no 
human weaknesses; fnly none of them must hold him 

* Iliad, V. 343, *H fi4ya tdxovtra — . * Iliad, v. 859. 

* Th. Bartholinus , de cauais contempt® a Danis adlmc geutilibus, 
caj). I. [For Palnatoki, the famous sea-rover ot the 10th century, 
vf MaUefs Northern Antiq. (Bohn ed. p. 139 ). — Ed.] 
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back from the path ctf honour, or impede him in the ful- 
filment of his duty. What in the barbarian sprang from 
habit and ferocity arose from principle in the Greek. 
With him heroism was as the spark concealed in flint, 
which, so long as no external force awakens it, sleeps in 
quiet, nor robs the stone either of its clearness or its cold- 
ness. With the barbarian it was a bright consuming 
flame, which was ever roaring, and devoured, or at least 
blackened, every other good quality. Thus when Homer 
makes the Trojans march to the combat with wild cries, 
the Greeks, on the contrary, in resolute silence, the critics 
justly observe that the poet intended to depict the one as 
barbarians, the other as a civilized people. Irwonder that 
they have not remarked a similar contrast of character in 
another passage.^ The hostile armies have made a truce ; 
they are busied with burning their dead ; and these rites 
are accompanied on both sides with the warm flow of 
tears (haKpva Oipfxa Woktc?). But .Priam forbids the 
Trojans to weep (ou8 eta icXatW UpCafio^ ftcyas). He 
forbade them to weep, says Daoier, because he feared the 
effect would be too softening, and that on the morrow 
they would go with less courage to the battle. Tnie! 
But why, I ask, should Priam only fear this resrlt? Why 
does not Agamemnon also lay the same prohibition on 
the Greeks ? The poet has a deeper meaning ; he wishes 
to teach us that the civilized Greek could bo brave at 
the same time that he wept, while in the uncivilized 
Trojan all human feelings wore to be previously stifled. 
Nc/xcWcojuiai yc /xcv ovSev KXaCtiv, is the remark which, 
elsewhere,® Homer puts in the mouth of the intelligent 
son of Nestor. * 

It is worth observing that among the few tragedies 
which have come down to us from antiquity, two are 
found in which bodily pain constitutes not the lightest 
part of the misfortune which befalls the suffering heroes 
— the Philoktetes and the dying Hercules. Sophokles 
paints the last also, as moaning and shrieking, weeping 
and crying. Thanks to our polite neighbours, those 
masters of propriety, no such ridiculous and intolerable 


' Iliad, yii. 421. 


• Odyss. iv. 195. 
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characters as a moaning Philoktetes dr a shrieking Her- 
cules will ever again appear upon the stage. One of 
their latest poets® has indeed ventured upon a Philoktetes, 
but wpulcl he have dared to exhibit the true one ? 

Even a Laokoon is found among the lost plays of 
Sophokles. Would that Fate had spared it to us ! The 
slight mention which some old grammarians have made 
of it affords us no ground for concluding how the poet had 
handled his subject; but of this 1 feel certain, that 
Laokoon would not have boon drawn more stoic-ally tlian 
Philoktetes and Hercules. All stoicism is undramatical ; 
and our sympathy is always proportioned to the suffering 
expressed by the object which interests us. It is true, if 
we see him bear his misery with a great soul, this gran- 
deur of soul excites our admiration ; but admiration is only 
a cold emotion, and its inactive astonishment excludes 
every wanner passion as well as every distinct idea. 

I now come to my inference ; if it bo true that a cry 
at the sensation of bodily pain, particularly according to 
the old Greek way of thinking, is quite compatible with 
greatness of. soul, it cannot have been for the sake of 
expressing such greatness that the artist avoided imitating 
this shriek ifi marble. Another reason therefore must be 
found for his here deviating from his rival, the poet, who 
cxpi^sses it with the highest purpose. 


CHAPTER II. 

Be it fable or history that Love made the first essay in 
the plastic arts, it is certain that it never wearied of 
guiding the hands of the great masters of old. Painting, 
as now carried out in its whole compass, may be defined 
generally as the art of imitating figures on a flat sur- 
face ; but the wise Greek allotted it far narrower limits, 
and confined it to the imitation of beautiful figures only ; 
his artist painted nothing, but the beautiful. Even the 
commonly beautiful, the beautiful of a lower order, was 


• Ghateaubrun. 
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only his accidental subject, his exercise, his relaxation. 
It was the perfection of the object itself that was to make 
his work ex(piisite ; and he was too great to ask beholders 
to be satisfied with the mere cohl pleasure which arises 
from a striking resemblance, or the consideration of his 
ability. Jn his art nothing was dearer, nothing seemed 
nobler to him 1 han its proper end. 

“ Who would paint you when nobody will look at 
you ? ” asks an old ejjigrammatist ^ of an exceedingly 
deformed man. Many modern artists would say, “ How- 
ever misshapen you are, 1 will paint you ; and although 
no one could look at you with pleasure, they will look 
with pleasure at my picture; not because it is your like- 
ness, but because it will be an evidence of my skill in 
knowing how to delineate such a horror so faithfully,” 

It is true the propensity to this wanton boasting, 
united to fair abilities, not ennobled by exalted subjects, 
is too natural for even the Greeks not to have had their 
Pauson and their Pyricus. They had them, but they 
rendered them strict justice. Pauson, who kept below 
the beautiful of common nature, whoso low tfiste loved to 
portray all that is faulty and ugly in the human form,^ 

c 

‘ AntiocLiis (Aiitliolog lib. ii. cap. 4). Hardoaiu, in liis com- 
mentary on Pliny (lib. xxxv,. sect. 80) attributes this ef)i"rtim to uncer- 
tain Piso ; but no sueb name is to be found in the catalogue of Greek 
epigrammatists. 

* It is for tliis reason that Aristotle forbids bis picturc^s to be shown 
to young people, viz. that tlieir imaginations may be preserved from 
any accpiaintaiuie with ugly forms (Polit. lib. viii. cap. 5). Boden 
proposes to read Pausanias, instead ot Pauson, in this passage, because 
lie is well known to have painted licentious pictures (l3e umbra po(itica. 
Comment, i. 13), as though a philosopliical lawgiver were required to 
teach us that such volujituous allurements were to lie kept out of the 
reach of young pooph^ Had ho but referriMl to llu^ well-known passage in 
the Poetics (cap. ii.), be would never have put forward bis hypothesis. 
Some commeiihitors (e.g. Kvilin on Allliau. Var. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 3) 
maintain that the distinction which Aristotle there draws between Poly- 
gnotus, Dionysius, and Pauson consisted in Polygnotus liaving 

E ainted gods and heroes, while Dionysius painted men, and Pauson 
easts. They all, however, painted tlie human figure ; and Pauson’s 
once having painted a horse does not prove that ho was an animal 
painter, as Boden supposes liim to liavc been. Their rank was decitled 
by the degrees of beauty witli wliich they endowed tlieir hnmau forms. 
Dionysius^could paint nothing but men, and was called, par excellewot, aa 
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lived in the most contemptible poverty.^ And Pyricns, 
who painted barbers’ rooms, dirty workshops, apes, and 
kitchen herbs, with all the industry of a Dutch artist (as 
though 'things of that kind possessed such charm in 
nature, or could so rarely be seen), acquired the suniamo 
of KhyJ)arographer,^ or “ Dirt-Painter ! ” although the 
luxurious rich man paid for his works with their weight 
in gold, as if to assist their intrinsic 'Vi^orthlessncss by this 
imaginary value. 

Tlie state itself did not deem it beneath its dignity to 
confine the artist within his proper sphere by an exercise 
of its power. The law of the Thebans recommending 
liim to use imitation as a means of arriving at ideal 
beauty; ai*d prohibiting, on pain of punishment, its uso 
for the attainment of ideal ugliness, is well known. This 
was no law against bunglers, as most writers, and among 
them even Junius,*^ have supposed. It was in condemna- 
tion of the Greek Ghezzi, of that unworthy device which 
enables an artist to obtain a likeness by the exaggeration 
of the uglier parts of his original, i.e. by caricature. 

From th^ self-same sjnrit of the beautiful sprang the 
following regulation of the 01ym])ic judges (cAAavoStxat). 
Every winiaer obtained a statue, but only to him who had 
been thrice a conqueror was a portrait statue (ayoA^a 
€Ik&vik()v) erected.^ Too many indifferent portraits were 
not allowed to find a p^gf e among the productions of art ; 
for although a portrait admits of the ideal, this last must 
be subordinate to the likeness; it is the ideal of an indi- 
vidual man, and not the ideal of man in the abstract. 

We laugh when we hear that among the ancients even 
the arts were subjected to municipal laws, but we are not 
always in the right when we laugh. Unquestionably law 
must not assume the power of laying any constraint on 
knowledge ; for the aim of knowledge is truth ; truth is 

it were, the “ Anthropograplius,” or “Man-painter,"' because he copied 
iinture too slavislily, and was unable to rise to tlj.at ideal below 
which it would have been sacrilege to have i)aintecl gods and heroes. 

^ Aristophanes Pint. 602, Acharnenses, 854. 

* l^li’iius, XXXV. 37, [But note the better readings Rhopographtu 
(psinier of mlgar subjects) and Firieicus for Pyricus.— Ed.] 

* Do Pictura vet. lib. 11. cap. iv. • Pliuius, xxxiv. 9 
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necessary to the soul, and it becomes tyranny to do it the 
smallest violence in the gratihcation of this essential 
need. The aim of art, on the contrary, is pleasure, which 
is not indispensable ; and it may therefore depend upon 
the lawgiver to decide what kind of pleasure, and* what 
degree of every kind, he would allow. • 

The plastic arts especially, besides the infallible influ- 
ence which they ex/jrcise upon the national character, are 
capable of an effect which demands the closest inspection of 
the law. As beautiful men produced beautiful statues, so 
the latter reacted upon the former, and the state became 
indebted to beautiful statues for beautiful men. But with 
us the tender imaginative power of the mother is supposed 
to show itself only in the production of monsters. 

In this point of view I think I can detect some truth in 
certain stories, which are generally rejected as pure 
inventions. The mothers of Aristornenes, Aristodamas, 
Alexander the Great, Scipio, Augustus, and Galerius, sjl 
dreamed, while pre gnant, that they had intercourse with 
a serpent. The serpent was a token of divinity,’ and the 
beautiful statues and paintings of Bacchus, Apollo, Mer- 
cury, or Hercules were seldom without one. These 
honourable wives had by day fea-ted their eyss upon the 
god, and the confusing dieam recalled the reptile’s form. 
Thus 1 at the same time maintain the dream and dispose 
of the interpretation, which the pride of their sons and the 
shamelessness of the flatterer pulTupon it : for there must 
have been a reason why the adulterous phantasy should 
always have been a serpent. 

But I am digressing; all I want to establish is,* that 
among the ancients beauty was the highest law of the 
plastic arts. And this, once proved, it is a necessary con- 
sequence that everything else over which their range 
could be at the same time extended, if incompatible with 
beauty, gave way entirely to it; if compatible, was at 

^ It is an error to suppose that the serpent was exclusively the sym- 
bol of a healing deity. Justin Martyr (Apolog. ii. p. 55, Edit. Syl- 
burgh) says expi'BSsly : vaph, iravrl ruv POfu{^ofi4v(ov vap* (tfuu Bewpy v<f>is 
avpL^Kov fieya Hal fivarr'tjpiov avayp(i(f>€rai I and it would be easy to 

3 uote a whole series of monuments where the serpent accompanies 
cities who had no connexion wlmtever with the healing art. 
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least subordinate. I will abide by my expression. There 
are passions, and degrees of passion, which are expressed 
by the ugliest possible contortions of countenance, and 
throw the whole body into such a forced position that all 
the •beautiful lines which cover its surface in a quiet 
attitudes are lost. From all such emotions the ancient 
masters either abstained entirely, or reduced them to that 
lower degree in which they are capable of a certain 
measure of beauty. 

Kage and despair disgraced none of their productions ; 
I dare maintain that they have never painted a Fury.® 

* Though we were to review all the works, of art mentioned by 
Pliny, Pausanitft, and others, or search among tlie ancient statues, bas- 
reliefs, and paintings still extant, we should nowhere find a fury. 1 
except such figures as belong to tlie language of symbols, rather than 
to art, and are principally to be found upon coins. Meantime 
Spence, since he was determined to discover furies, would do much 
better to borrow them from the coins (Seguini Numis. p. 178. Span- 
hem. de PrfiBst. Numism. Dissert, xiii. p. 639. Lcs Cesars de Julien, par 
Spanheim, p. 48) than ho has done in introducing them by an ingenious 
idea into a work in wliich there is certainly no trace of them. He 
says in his Polymetis (Dial. xvi. 272) ; “ Though furies are very un- 
common in the works of the ancient artists, yet tliere is one story in 
which they are generally introduced by them. 1 mean the death of Mele- 
ager ; in the iteliovos of which they arc often represented as encouraging 
or urging Althroa to burn the fatal brand on which the life of her 
on\y son depended. Even a woman’s resentment, you see, could not 
go BO far without a little help of the devil. In a copy of one of these 
relievos, published by Bellori in the Admiranda, there are two women 
standing by the altar with Althaea, who are probably meant for furies 
in tlie original (for who but furies would assist at such a sacrifice ?). 
That tlicy are scarce horrid enough for that character is doubtless the 
faulty of the copy, but what is most to be observed in that piece is a round 
medallion below, al)Out the midst of it, with the evident head of a fury 
upon it. This might be what Althaea addressed her prayers to whenever 
she was going to do any very evil action, and on this occasion in parti- 
cular had every reason, therefore,” &o. By such tortuous logic as this 
anything might be proved. Who else but the furies, asks Spence, 
would have been present at suc^ an action ? I answer, the maid-ser- 
vants of Althasa, who had to light and keep up the fire. Ovid says 
(Metamorph. viii. 460) : — 

“ Protulit hunc (stipitem) genetrix, tsedasque in fragmina poni 
Imperat, et positis inimicos admovet ignes.** 

Both persons, in fact, have in their hands such ^ tasdas,” or long pieces 
of resinous fir as the ancients used for torches, and one of them has 
ju»t broken one of these pieces of fir, as her attitude proves. . I am just 
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Indignation was softened down to seriousness. In 
poetry it was the indignant Jupiter who hurled the light- 
ning, in art it was only the serious. Grief was lessened 
into mournfulnesB ; and where this softening could^ find 
no place, where mere grief would have been as lowering 
as disfiguring, what did Timanthes ? His painting of the 
sacrifice of Ipliigeneia is known, in which he has imparted 
to all the bystanders that peculiar degree of sorrow which 
becomes them, but has concealed the face of the father, 
whicli should have shown the most profound of all. On 
tliis many clever criticisms have been passed. He had, 
says oiie,^ so exhausted his powers in the sorrowful faces 
of the bystanders that he despaired of being able to give 
a more sorrowful one to the father. By so doing he con- 
fessed, says another, that the pain of a father under such 
circuiu stanches is beyond all expression.^® For my part, I 
see no incapacity of either artist or art in it. With the 
degree of passion the corresponding lines of countenance 

fisfar from recognizing a fury on the disc near tiio middle of the work. 
It is a face wbicli expresses violent pain, and without doubt is meant 
to be the head of Meleager himself. (Metamorph. viii. *515.) 

“ Insciua atque absens ilamma Meleagros in il^^ 

Uritur ; et ca)cis torreri viscera sentit 
Igiiibus; et magnos superot virtute dolores.” 

i/ 

The artist used it as a means of transition into the subsequent scene 
of the same story, which directly after exliibits Meleager as dying. 
Tlie figures wJiich Spence considers furies, Montfnucon takes to bo 
Parea) (Antiq. Exp. vol. i. p. 162), except the head upon the disc, which 
lie also decides to be a fury. EvenBcllori (Adiniranda, tab. 77) leaves 
it undecid<'d whether they are parcss or furies — an “ or,” wlpch is 
sufficient evidence that they are neither the one nor the other. The 
rest of Moiitfaucoii’s explanation is also deficient in accuracy. The 
female figure who is leaning upon her elbows against tiic bed should 
have been called Kassandra, and not Atalanta. Atalanta is the one 
wlio is sitting in a mournful attitude with her back tunied towards the 
bed. The artist has shown great intelligence in separating her from 
the family, inasmuch as she was only the mistress and not the wife of 
Mdeager, and her sorrow therefore at a misfortune of which she had 
been the innocent cause could only have exasperated his relations. 

^ Pliiiins, XXXV. 35 ; “ Cum mmstos pinxisset omnes, prsocipue pa- 
truum, et tristitice omnem imaginem consumpsisset, patris ipsius vultum 
velavit, quoin digue non poterat ostendere.” 

“ Summi imerorisacerbitatemarte expriminon posse oonfessus est.*' 
— Valerius Maximus, viii. 11. c 
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are also strengthened; in the highest degree they are 
most decided, and nothing in art is easier than their 
expression. But Timanthos knew the limits within 
which the Graces had confined his art. He knew that the 
grief which became Agamemnon, as a father, must have 
been expressed by contortions, at all times ugly ; but so 
far as dignity and beauty could be combined with the 
expression of such a feeling, so far he ‘pushed it. True, 
he would fain have passed over the ngly, fain have 
softened it ; but since his piece did not admit either of its 
omission or diminution, what was left him but its conceal- 
ment? Ho left to conjectitre what he might not paint. 
In short, thi/ concealment is a sacrifice which the artist 
made to beauty, and is an instance, not how expression 
may exceed the capacity of art, but how it should be 
subjected tp art’s first law, the law of beauty. 

And now, if we apply this to the Laokoon, the principle 
for which I am searching is clear. The master aimed at the 
highest beauty compatible with the adopted circumstances 
of bodily pain. I’he latter, in all its disfiguring violence, 
could not be combined with the former ; therefore ho must 
reduce it ; he must soften shrieks into sighs, not because 
a shriek wduld have betrayed an ignoble soul, but because 
it would have produced a hideous contortion of the counte- 
nance. For only imagine the mouth gf Laokoon to be 
forced open, and then judge ! Let him shriek, and look at 
him 1 It was a form which inspired compassion, for it dis- 
played beauty and pain at once. It has become an ugly 
and horrible shape from which we gladly avert our eyes ; 
for tne sight of pain excites annoyance, unless the beauty 
of the suffering object change that annoyance into the 
sweet emotion of pity. 

I’he mere wide opening of the mouth, setting aside the 
forced and disagreeable manner in which the other parts 
of the face are displaced and distorted by it, is in painting 
a spot, and in sculpture a cavity ; both which produce the 
worst possible effect. Montfaucon displayed little taste 
when he pronounced an old bearded head with a gaping 
mouth to be a bust of Jupiter, uttering oracles.^ ^ Is a god 
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obliged to sboiit when he divulges the future? Would a 
y)l easing outline of the mouth have cast suspicion on his 
utterance? Neither do I believe Valerius when Jie says, 
merely from memory, that in that picture of Timanthes, 
Ajax was represented as shrieking.^^ Even far worse 
masters, in a j)erio«l. when art was already degenerate, did 
not ihiiik of allowing the wildest barbarians, when filled 
with alfriglit, and the terrors of death beneath the victor’s 
sword, to o])en their mouths and shriek.^^ 

It is certain that this softening tlown of extreme bodily 
pain to a lower degree of feeling is jlferceptible in several 
productions of aiicienfc art. The suffering Hercules in the 
poisoned garment, the work of an unknowfi old master, 
was not the Hercules of Sophokles, whose shrieks are so 
horrible that the rocks of Lokris and headlands of Euboia 
resound therewith. Ho was gloomy rather than wild.^^ 
The rhiloktctes of Pythagoras Leontinus appeared to 
iin])art his pain to the beholder, yet this eftect would have 
beem destroyed by the least ugliness of feature. I may be 
asked how I know that this master executed a statue of 
I’hiloktetes ? From a passage in Pliny, so manifestly 
either interpolated or mutilated that it ought not to have 
awaited my amendment.^ ^ 

He thus specifies the degrees of sorrow actually expressed by 
Tirnaulh(i3: “ Calchuntem trist(‘m, mflesium UJyssem, clamaiitem 
A jacem, himeiitantem Meiielaum.” The shrieking Ajax could not but 
liave been an ugly figure ; and since neither Cicero nor Quintilian 
mention it in their descriptions of this painting, I am the more inclined 
to believe it an addition by which Valerius thought to enrich tlie 
picture from his own imagination. 

Bellorii Admiranda, tab. 11, 12, Pliiiius. xxxiv. 19, .36. 

Euiidem ” (tianuily Myro), we read in Pliny (iib. xxxiv. sec. 19, 4), 
“ vicit et (Pythagoras) Leontinus, qui fecit stadiodromon Astylon, qni 
Olynipiic ostenditur : et Lihyn pueruin tenenhm tahulam, eodem loco, 
et mala ferentem nudum. Syraeusis aulern claudicantem ; cujus 
ulee.ris dolorern seiitire etiam spectantes videntur.” Let us consider the 
la^t senh*nce a litth* more closely. Manifestly some one is spoken of 
who is known by all on account of a painful ulcer : Cujus ulceris,*" &c., 
and is this “ eujus to refer to the mere “ claTiclicantcm,'* and the 
“ claudicantem ” possibly agree with a “ puerum,*’ supplied from the 
fort going clause ? No one has more right to h(‘ c(debrat^‘d on account 
of such an u'cer tlian Philoktetcs. 1 thtTcfore read ”Philecte tern ” 
instead of ‘‘ elaiidicantem,” or at least consider that the former of the 
two words has slipped out of the inainisciipts, owing to its rcsemhlanbe 
in sound to' the latter ; and that the proper reading would be “ Pliiloc- 
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But, as has been already mentioned, art has in modem 
times been allotted a far wider sphere. “ Its imitations, 
it is said, extend over the whole of visible nature, of 
which the beautiful is but a small part : truth and 
expression is its first law ; and as nature herself is over 
ready to sacrifice beauty to higher aims, so likewise the 
artist must render it subordinate to his general design, 
and not pursue it farther than truth and expression 
permit. Enough that, through these two, what is most 
ugly in nature has been changed into a beauty of art.” 

But even*if we should leave this idea, whatever its 
value, for the present undisputed, would there not arise 
other considerations independent of it, which would 
compel the artist to put certain limits to expression, 
and prevent him from ever drawing it at its highest in- 
tensity ? 

I believe the fact, that it is to a single moment that the 
material limits of art confine all its imitations, will lead 
us to similar views. 

If the artist, out of ever-varying nature, can only make 
use of a single moment, and the painter especially can 
on^y use this moment from ono point of view, whilst their 
works are intended to stand the test not only of a pass- 
ing glance, but of long and repeated contemplation, it 
is clear that this moment, and the point from which this 
moment is viewed, cannot be chosen with too great a 
regj^rd to results. Now that only is a happy choice 
which allows the imagination free scope. The longer we 
gaze, the more must our imagination add ; and the more 
our imagination adds, the more we must believe wo see. 
In the whole course of an emotion there is no moment 
which possesses this advantage so little as its highest 
stage. There is nothing beyond this; and the presenta- 
tion of extremes to the eye clips the wings of fancy, 

tetem claiidicantem.” Sophokles speaks of Lis ffrlfiov Kar* &.vdyKav 
€fnr€iv : and he must have limped, since he could not set his diseased 
foot firmly to the ground. 
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prevents her from soaring beyond the impression of the 
senses, and compels her to occupy herself with weaker 
images ; further than these she ventures not, but shrinks 
from the visible fulness of expression as her limit. ' “iphus, 
if Laokoon sighs, the imagination can hear him shriek ; 
but if he shrieks, it can neither rise a step higher above 
nor descend a step below this representation, without 
seeing him in a condition which, as it will be more 
endurable, becomes less interesting. It either hears him 
merely moaning, or sees him already dead. 

Furthermore, this single moment receives through art 
an unchangeable duration ; therefore it must not express 
anything, of which we can think only as transitory. All 
appearances, to whose very being, accofding to our ideas, 
it is essential that they suddenly break forth and as 
iBuddenly vanish, that they can be what they are but for 
a moment, — all such appearances, be they pleasing or be 
they horrible, receive, through the prolongation which art 
gives them, such an unnatural character, that at every 
rei)eatod glance the impression they make grows weaker 
and weaker, and at last fills us with dislike or disgust of 
the whole object. La Mettrie, who got himself painted 
and engraved as a second Demokritus, laughs only the 
first time we look at him. Look at him oftener, and he 
changes from a philosopher into a fool. His laugh becotXies 
a grin. So it is with shrieks; the violent pain which 
compels their utterance soon either subsides, or destroys 
its suffering subject altogether. If, therefore, even the 
most patient and resolute man shrieks, he does not do so 
unremittingly ; and it is only the seeming continuance of 
his cries in art which turns them into effeminate impo- 
tence or childish petulance. This, at least, the artist of 
the Laokoon must needs have avoided, even if beauty were 
not injured by a shriek, and even had his art allowed of 
his expressing suffering without beauty. 

Among the ancient painters, Timomachus seems to have 
delighted m selecting subjects suited to the display of 
extreme paission. His raving Ajax and infanticide Medea 
were celebrated paintings ; but, from the descriptions we 
possess of them, it is plain that he thoroughly understood 
and judiciously combined that point at which the beholder 
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is rather led to the conception of the extreme than actually 
sees it with that appearance with which we do not asso- 
ciate the idea of tfansitoriness so inseparably as to bo 
displeased by its continuance in art. He did not paint 
Medea the instant when she was actually murdering 
her diildren, but a few moments before, whilst her motherly 
love was still struggling with her jealousy. We see the 
end of the contest beforehand ; we tremble in the anticipa- 
tion of soon recognizing her as simply cruel, and our 
imagination carries us far beyond anything which the 
painter could have portrayed in that terrible moment 
itself. But, for that very reason, the irresolution of Medea, 
which art ha% made perpetual, is so far from giving offence, 
that we are rather inclined to wish that it could have 
remained the same in nature, that the contest of passions 
had never been decided, or at least had continued so long 
that time and reflexion had gained the mastery over fury, 
and assured the victory to the feelings of the mother. 
This wisdom of Timomachus has called forth great and 
frequent praise, and raised him far above another unknown 
painter, who was foolish enough to draw Medea at the 
very height of her frenzy, and thus to impart to this 
fleeting, tfansiont moment of extreme madness a duration 
thsit disgusts all nature. The poet,^ who censures him, 
says very sensibly, whilst addressing the figure itself : 
“ Thirstest thou then ever for the blood of thy children ? 
Is there ever a new Jason, a new Kreusa there to exaspe- 
rate thee unceasingly?” “Away with thee, even in 
paipting I” he adds, in a tone of vexation. 

Of the frenzied Ajax of Timomachus we can form some 
judgment from the account of Philostratus.® Ajax did 
not appear raging among the herds, and binding and 
slaughtering oxen and rams instead of men; but the 
master exhibits him sitting wearied with these heroic 
deeds of insanity, and conceiving the design of suicide ; 

* PhilippuB, Anthol. lib. IV. cap. ix. ep. 10 — 

AU\ yitp $p€(l>4w ipSyov, ^ rts 'lija’ofr 
Ae^fpoSj fj rXat^KT) ns vdKi cot vpSipcuris ; 

*'Epp€ Koi 4y KTjp^ff iroi5oiCT(Ji'e— 

* • Vita ApoU. lib. IL cap. xxii. 
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and that is really the raging Ajax : not because he is just 
then raging, but because we see that he has been ; because 
we can form the most lively idea of the extremity of his 
frenzy from the shame and despair which he himself 
feels at the thoughts of it. We see the storm^ in the 
wrecks and corpses with which it has strewn the beach. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I HAVE passed under review the reasons alleged for the 
artist of the Laokoon being obliged to set certain bounds 
to the expression of bodily pain ; and I find that they are 
altogether derived from the peculiar conditions of his art, 
and its necessary limits and wants. Perhaps hardly any 
of them would be found equally applicable to poetry. 

We will not here examine how far the poet can succeed 
in depicting physical beauty. It is undeniable, that as 
the whole infinite realm of the perfectly excellent lies open 
to his imitation, this outward visible garb, the perfect form 
of which is beauty, is only one of the least of the means 
by which ho can interest us in his characters. Often he 
neglects this means entirely, feeling certain, if his hero has 
once won our regard, of so preoccupying our minds with 
his nobler qualities that we shall not bestow a thought 
upon his bodily form ; or that if we do think of it, it will 
be with such favourable prepossessions that we shall, of 
ourselves, attribute to him an exterior, if not handsome, at 
least not unpleasing ; at any rate ho will not permit himself 
to pay any regard to the sense of sight, in any trait, which 
is not expressly intended to appeal to it. When Virgifs 
Laokoon shrieks, does it occur to any one that a widely 
opened mouth is the necessary accompaniment of a shriek, 
and that this open mouth is ugly? It is enough that 
“ clamores horrendos ad sidera tollit,” whatever it may be 
to the eyes, is a powerful appeal to the ears. If any one 
here feels the want of a beautiful picture, the poet has 
failed to make a due impression on him. 

Moreover, the poet is not compelled to concentrate his 
picture into the space of a single moment. He has it irf 
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his power to take up every action of his hero at its source, 
and pursue it to its issue, through all possible variations. 
Each of these, which would cost the artist a separate work, 
costs the poet but a single trait; and should this trait, if 
viewed by itself, oifend the imagination of the hearer, 
either tiuch preparation has been made for it by what has 
preceded, or it will bo so softened and compensated by 
what follows that its solitary impression is lost, and the 
combination produces the best possible effect. Thus, were 
it really unbecoming in a man to shriek under the vio- 
lence of bodily pain, what prejudice could this slight and 
transitory impropriety excite in us against one in whose 
favour we ai;o already prepossessed by his other virtues ’ 
Virgil’s Laokoon shrieks, but this shrieking Laokoon is 
the same man whom wo already know and love as a far- 
sighted patriot and affectionate father. We af tributo his 
cries not to his character, but solely to his intoku’able 
suffering. It is this alone that we hear in them, ami by 
them alone could the poet have brought it homo to us. 

Who, then, still censures liim? Who is not rather 
forced to own that whilst the artist has done well in not 
allowing him to shriek, the poet has done equally well in 
causing him to do so ? 

But Virgil is here merely a naiTative poet : will his 
juetification include the dramatic poet also ? One impres- 
sion is produced by the relation of a person’s shriek, 
another by the shriek itself. The drama designed for the 
living art of the actor should, perhaps, for that very 
reason be compelled to confine itself more strictly within 
the^limits of material art. In it we do not merely believe 
that we see and hear a shrieking Philoktetes, we actually 
do see and hear him. The nearer the actor approaches to 
nature, the more will our eyes and ears be oft'ended ; for it 
is indisputable that they are so in nature itself when wo 
meet with such loud and violent expressions of 
Besides, bodily pain generally is not capable of exciting 
that sympathy which other ills awaken. Our imagination 
can discern too little in it for the mere siglit of it to arouse 
in us anything of an equivalent emotion. 8o2)hoklcs, 
therefore, in making Philoktetes and Hercules moan and 
ory, shriek and howl, to such an excess, may easily have 
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offended not a merely conventional sense of propriety, but 
one grounded upon the very existence of onr feelings. It is 
impossible that the coactors in the scene should share his 
sufferings in the high degree that these unmeasured^ out- 
breaks seem to demand. These coactors would appear to 
us, their spectators, comparatively cold ; and yet We can- 
not but regard their sympathies as the measure of our 
own. J f we add, that it is with difficulty, if at all, that 
the actor can succeed in carrying the representation of 
bodily ]iain as far as jiositive illusion, it becomes a question 
whether the modern dramatic poets should not rather be 
praised than blamed for having completely avoided this 
rock, or at all events doubled it in but a light craft. 

How many things would appear incontestable in theory, 
if genius had not succeeded in proving them to be the 
contrary by fact. None of the above considerations are 
groundless, and still the Philoktetes remains one of the 
masterpieces of the stage: for a part of them are not 
applicable to Sophokles, and only by rising superior to the 
rest has he attained to that beaxity of which the timid 
critic, without this example, would pever have dreamt. 
The following remarks will demonstrate this more exactljr. 

1. What wonderful skill has the poet «hown in 
strengthening and enlarging the idea of bodily pain. Ho 
chose a w^ound (for the circumstances of the story may also 
be considered as depending on his choice, inasmuch as he 
selected the whole legend for the sake of the circum- 
stances favourable to him which it contained) ; he chose, 
I say, a wound, and not an internal malady ; because the 
former admits of a more lively representation than the 
latter, however painful it may be. For this reason, the in- 
ward sympathetic fire which consumes Meleager as his 
mother sacrifices him to her sisterly fury by means of the 
fatal brand, would be less dramatic than a wound. This 
wound, moreover, w^as a punishment divinely decreed. A 
supernatural poison incessantly raged therein, and only a 
more violent attack of pain had its periodical duration, at 
the expiration of which the unhappy man always fell into 
a benumbing sleep, during which exhausted nature re- 
covered strength to tread again the same path of suffeiing. 
Chateaubiiin makes him wounded merely by the poisoned 
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arrow of a Trojan. What extraordinary issue was to be- 
expected from so ordinary an occurrence ? In the ancient 
wars every one was exposed to it; how came it, then, that 
in Pljjdoktetes’ case only it was followed by such dreadful 
consequences? Besides, is not a natural poison, thaij 
works fbr nine whole years, far more improbable than all 
the fabled wonders with which the Greek has adorned 
his piece ? 

^ 2. Sophokles felt full well that, however great and 
terrible he made the bodily pain of his* hero, it '^ould not 
be sufficient, by itself, to excite any remarkable degree of 
sympathy. He therefore combined it with other evils, 
which likewise could not greatly move us of themselves, 
but which, from this combination, receive the same 
melancholy colouring, which they in their turn impart to 
the bodily pain. These evils were a oomplete absence of 
human society, hunger, and all the hardships of life, to 
which a man under such privations and an inclement 
climate is exposed.^ Imagine a man in these circum- 

1 When the chorus views the misery of Philoktetes in this combina- 
tion, it appears to be deeply moved by the coubideiat on(»f his helpless 
isolation. We htar the sociable Greek in every word they utter. 
About one of^hese passages 1 entertain, liowever, some doubts ; ii is 
the following (v, 691, 695, Dind.); — 

•li/* avrhs %v Trp6(rovpos, ovk 
oM riv' iyx<^p(i^yf 
KaKoyflrova irap' $ errSvov oinrlrviroy 
fiapv^purr^ diroKAatJ- 
alfAwriipSy, 

The Common translation of Winsbeim renders it thus; 

** Ventis expositus et pedibus oaptus 
KuUum cohabitatorem 

Nec vicinnm ulluiu saltern malum habens, apud qnem gemitnm 
mutuum 

Graveinque ao cruentum 
EdereC* ’ 

The translation of Thomas Johnson only differs from tho foregoing 
veibdly; 

Ubi ipse ventis erat expositus, ilrmum gradum non habens, 
quenquam* indigenarom, 

Neo malum vicinum, apud quern ploraret 

Vehenienter edweem 

Sungnineum morbum, mutuo geniitu.’* 
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Btances, “btit give hiin health, strength, and industry, and 
he becomes a Eohinson Crusoe, whose lot, though not 

One would fancy that he had borrowerl this variation of worjs from 
the metrical translation of Tliomas Nao^corgus. In his work (which 
is very scarce, and seems to have been known to Fabricius only through 
Oporin’s Catalogue), ho thus renders the passage in question : 

“Ubi expositus fuit 

Ventis ipse, gradutn iirraum baud hahens, 

Nec queuquam indigeiiam, nec vel malum 
Vicinum, ploraret apud quern 
Voheraentcr edacem atque cruentum 
Morbum mutuo.” 

If these translations are right, the praise which thp chorus bestows 
upon the society of our fellow-nien is the strongest that can be 
imagined Tlio miserable one lias no one with him ; he knows of no 
friendly neiglibour ; he w<»uld have felt too happy had he been blessed 
with even a bad man for a neighbour 1 Thomson, periinps, bad tliis 
passage in his thoughts, when he represented Melisander, who likewise 
had been exposed on a desert island by villains, as saying ; — 

“ Cast on the wildest of the Cyclad isles, 

Where never human foot had marked the shore, 

These ruffians left mo — yet, believe me, Areas, 

Such is the rooted love we liear mankind, 

All rulfians as tiiey were, I never Jieard 
A sound so dismal as their parting oars." 

He also preferred the society of villains to none at all. A great and 
excellent meaning! . Were it only oi’rtain that it was the one w<>iich 
Sophokles intended to convey ; , but 1 must unwillingly confess that I 
cannot extract any sense of the kind from him unless I should prefer 
to see with the eyes of the old scholiast, who paiaplirases the passage 
as follows, rather than with my own: Ov fi6vov birov Kahhy ovk elxe 
riva Tuv iyxwpi<»}V yelrova^ aWk ovdl KaKov, Trap’ o5 afxoi^cuov \6yop 
aKov<r€if. This interpretation lias been followed by BrUmoy, 
and by our latest German tianslator, as w’ell as by those mentioned 
above The first say.<, “ sans societe memo importune " ; tlie second, 
“ Deprived of all society, even the most troublesome/’ My reasons for 
differing from them are the following. In the first place, it is plain 
that if KaKoyiirova is separat* d from nv^ constitutes a 

distinct clause, the particle ov^4 must necessarily be repeated before it. 
Binec it is not, KaKuyeirova must clearly be taken with rtva, and the 
comma after 4yx(*>p-av must bo omitted. This comma has crept in in 
cousn quence of the translation, fur I actually find tliat several simp’y 
Greek editions (e.g, one in 8vo, publisiied at Wittenberg, 1585, which 
was altogether unknown to Fabricius) are without it, and place the 
first comma rightly uflcr KUKoydrova, In the second place, can he be 
justly said to be a bad neighbour, from whom W(3 have reason to expect 
the (Tr6vov avrirvirov &fioi$aioVy as cxphiiucd by the scholiast ? It is tixo 
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indifferent to ns, has certainly no great claim npon our 
sympathy. For we are seldom so contented with human 
society, that the qniot we enjoy when seclnded from it 
seems jp^rithout a charm for ns ; especially under the idea, 
which flatters every individual, that he can gradually 
loam to dispense with all external aid. On the other 
hand, imagine a man afflicted by the most painful and 
incurable disease, but at the same time surrounded by 
kind friends who take care that he suffers no want, who 
as far as it lies in their power alleviate his calamity, and 
before whom he may freely vent his complaints and 
sorrows — for such a one we shall undoul)tedly feel 
sympathy ; but this sympathy will not endure throughout ; 
and at last we shrug our shoulders and recommend 
patience. Only when both cases are combined — when 
the solitary one possesses no control over his own body, 
when the sick man receives as little assistance from others 
as ho can render himself, and his coni])laint8 are wafted 
away on the desert winds ; then, and then only, do we see 
every misery that can afflict human nature close over the 
head of the unfortunate one ; and then only does every 
fleeting thought, in which wo picture oui'selvcs in his 
situation, e^^ite shrinking and horror. We see nothing 
save despair in its most horrible form before us ; and no 

office of a friend to share our sij'lis, but not of a foe. In short, the 
word Koucoyeirova has been mihuuderstooii It has been rendert‘d as if 
it were compounded of the adjective KaxJy, whereas it is compounded 
of the substantive ri) KanSp. It has thus been translate d “ an evil eom- 
panioi]^” whilst tlie real meaning is “ a companion of ill.’* In the same 
manner Kouc6fJMvris does not signify a “ had,” t.e, a “ false, untrue 
prophet,’* but a “ prophet of evil,** nor a “ bad, unskilful 

artist,*’ but one who used bad arts. By a companion of ill the poet 
intends eitlier one who is visited with the same calamities as our- 
selves,** or “one who, through friendship, shares them with us;” the 
whole sentence, ou5’ t(v’ iyx<^p<^v KaKoytlroua^ then^fore, should 
be translated, “neqiie qnenquam indigonarum mali socium liabens.’* 
Thomas Franklin, tliclast Englisli translator of Sophokles, is e\idontly 
of my opinion, since he translates KaKoyeirovat not by “ bad neighbour,*’ 
but merely by “ fellow-mourner ” — 

“ Exposed to the inclement skies, 

De&orted and forlorn lie lies, 

No friend nor tellow-mourner there. 

To soothe his sorrow and divide his care.’* ^ 
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syinpatliy is so strong, none melts our whole soul so much, 
as that which entwines itself with the idea of despair. 
Of this kind is the sympathy that we feel for Philoktetes, 
and feel most strongly at the moment when we see him 
deprived of his bow, the only means hb still possessed of 
prolonging his mournful existence. Oh, the Frencli'man who 
had no understanding to consider this, no heart to feel it ; 
or if he had, was mean enough to sacrifice it all to the 
wretched taste of his nation I Chateaubrun gives Philok- 
tetes society. He makes a young princess come to him in 
his desert island ; and even she does not come alone, but 
is accompanied by her governess, whom I know not 
whether princess or poet needed most. He has left out 
the whole of the striking scene where Philoktetes plays 
with his bow ; and in its stead has introduced the play of 
beautiful eyes. Bows and arrows, I suppose, would have 
appeared but a merry sport to the hero youth of France ; 
nothing, on the contrary, more serious than the scorn of 
beautiful eyes. The Greek racks us with the shocking 
apprehension that the miserable Philoktetes will be left 
on the island without his bow, and pitiably perish. The 
Frenchman knows a surer road to our hearts : he fills us 
with fear that the son of Achilles may have to depart 
without his princess. This the Parisian critics called 
triumphing over the ancients ; and one of them proj^bsed 
to name Chateaubrun’s piece “ La difficulte vaincue.”^ 

3. After considering the effect of the whole piece, we 
must pass on to the single scenes, in which Philoktetes no 
longer appears as the abandoned sick man, but is in hopes 
of soon leaving the cheerless desert island and again 
reaching his kingdom ; in which, therefore, the whole of 
his misfortune centres in his painful wound. He moans, 
he shrieks, he falls into the most horrible convulsions. 
Against this the objection of offended propriety is pro- 
perly urged. It is an Englishman who raises it ; a man 
therefore not lightly to be suspected of a false delicacy : 
and, as already hinted, he adduces very good reasons for 
his opinion. All feelings and passions, he says, with 
whidi others can but little sympathize become offensive 


• Mercure de France, April 1755, p. 177. 
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if expressed with too much violence.® “ It is for the same 
reason that to cry out with bodily pain, how intolerable 
soever, ajjpears always tinmanly and unbecoming. There 
is, ho'^yever, a good deal of sympathy even with bodily 
pain. If I see a stBoke aimed, and just ready to fall upon 
the leg of* arm of another person, 1 naturally shrink, and 
draw back my own leg or my own arm ; and when it does 
fall, I feel it in some measure, and am hurt by it, as well 
as the sufferer. My hurt, however, is no doubt exceedingly * 
slight, and upon that account, if ho makes any violent 
outcry, as I cannot go along with him, I never fail to 
despise him.” ^ Nothing is more deceitful than laying 
down general laws for our feelings. Their web is so fine 
and complicated, that it is scarcely possible even for the 
most cautious speculation to take up clearly a single 
thread and follow it amidst all those which cross it: But 
if speculation does succeed, is any advantage gained? 
There are in nature no simple unmodified feelings; 
together with each a thousand others arise, the least of 
which is sufficient entirely to change the original sensa- 
tion, so that exceptions multiply upon exceptions, until at 
last a supposed general law is reduced to a mere experience 
is some single cases. We despise a man, says the English- 

* Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, pt. i. sec. ii. 
ch. 1. 

^ [The translator hopes that the following additional quotation from 
Adam Smith will not be unacceptable to the reader : — 

“ In some of the Greek ti agcdies there is an attempt to excite com- 
passion by the representation of the agencies of bodily pain. Philoc- 
tetes Viries out and taints from the extremities of his sufferings. 
Hippolytus and Hercules are both introduced as expiring under the 
seyerest tortures, which, it seems, even the fortitude of llercules was 
incapable of supporting. In all these eases, however, it is not the 
pain which interests us, but some other circumstance. It is not the 
sore foot, but the solitude, of Philoctetes which allects us, and diffuses 
over that charming tragedy that romantic wildness which is so agree- 
able to tlie imagination. The agonies of Hercules and Hippolytus are 
interesting only because we foresee that death is to be^the consequence. 
If those heroes were to recover, we should think the representations 
of their sufferings perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy wuuld that be 
of which the distress consisted in a colic! Yet no pain is more ex- 
quisite. These attempts to excite compassion by the representation 
of bodily pain may be regarded as among the greatest breaches of 
detorum of which the Greek theatre has set the ixample.”! 
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man, if we hear him cry out violently under bodily pain. 
But not always ; not for the first time ; not when we see 
that the sufferer makes every possible effort to suppress it ; 
not when we know that he is in other respects a ipan of 
firmness ; still less when we see him even in the midst of 
his distress afford proofs of his constancy ; when we see 
that his pain can indeed compel him to shriek, but cannot 
force him a step further ; when we see that he had rather 
subject himself to a prolongation of this pain than suffer 
his mode of thought or resolution to undergo the slightest 
alteration, even though he has reason to hope that by this 
change his pain would bo brought altogether to an end. 
All this is found in the case of Philoktetes.o Moral great- 
ness consisted, among the Greeks, in an unalterable love 
of their friends, and undying hatred of their foes ; and this 
greatness Philoktetes preserved through all his troubles. 
His eyes were not so dried up with pain that they had no 
tears to bestow upon the fate of his former friends ; neither 
was his spirit so subdued by it that to obtain a release 
from it ho could forgive his enemies and willingly lend 
himself to all their selfish ends. And were the Athenians 
to despise this rock of a man because the waves which 
were powerless to shake him could at least ^vring from 
him some sound ? I confess I think that Cicero generally 
displays but little taste in his philosophy, and least of all 
in that part of the second book of the Tusculan Questions, 
where ho puffs up the endurance of bodily pain. One 
would think ho wanted to train a gladiator, so hot is liis 
zeal against any expression of pain ; in which he appears 
to find only a want of patience, without reflecting that it 
is often anything but voluntary, while true bravery can 
be exhibited in voluntary actions only. In Sophokles’ 
play he hears nothing but Philoktetes’ complaints and 
shrieks, and entirely overlooks his steadfast bearing in 
other respects. How else would ho have found occasion 
for his rhetorical sally against the poets ? “ Their object 
surely is to render us effeminate, when they introduce the 
bravest men weeping.” They must let them weep, for the 
theatre is no arena. It became the condemned or mercenary 
gladiator to do and suffer all wdth propriety. From liim 
no sound of complaint was to be heard, in him no painful 
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convulsions seen ; for since his wounds and death were 
intended to afford delight to the spectators, it was part of 
his art to conceal all pain. I’he least expression of it 
would Have awakened sympathy; and sympathy, fre- 
quently awakened, would soon have put an end to these 
cold rcA^lting spectacles. But to awaken the sensation, 
which was there forbidden, is the sole aini of the tragic 
stage. Its heroes must exhibit feeling, must ex})ress their 
pain, and let simple nature work within them. If they 
betray training and constraint, they leave our hearts cold, 
and prize fighters in the cothurnus at the most do but 
excite our wonder. Yet this epithet is merited by all the 
characters in the so-called tragedies of Seneca ; and I am 
firmly convinced tiiat the gladiatorial shows were the 
principal cause why the Ihnnans always remained so far 
below mediocrity in the tragic art. 'liie spectators learnt 
to misapprehend all nature at the bloody spectacles of tlie 
amphitheatre, where j)erhaps a Ktesias might have studied 
his art, but a Sophokles never could. The most truly 
tragic genius accustomed to these artificial scenes of death 
could not have failed to degenerate into bombast and 
rhodomontade : but such rhodomontade is as little capable 
of inspiring true heroism as Philoktetes’ complaints of 
producing effeminacy. The complaints are those of a man, ■ 
the actions those of a hero. The two combined constitute 
the human hero, who is neither effeminate nor hard, but 
now the one, now the other, as now nature, now principle 
and duty, require. He is tlie noblest production of wisdom, 
the highest object for the imitation of art. 

4. ISophoklcs was not contented with having secured his 
sensitive Philoktetcs from all contempt, but has wisely 
forestalled every objection which Adam Smith’s' remarks 
would warrant being raised against him. For although 
we do not always despise a man for crying out at bodily 
pain, it is indisputable that we do not feel so much sym- 
pathy for him as his cry appears to demand. How then 
ought the actors who are on the stage with the shrieking 
Philoktetes to demean themselves ? Should they appear 
deeply moved, it would bo contrary to nature ; should they 
show themselves as cold and embarrassed as we are actually 
womt to be in such cases, an effect in the highest^ degree 
inharmonious would bo produced upon the spectators. 
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But, as it has been said, Sophokles has provided against 
this also ; he has imparted to the bystanders an interest of 
their own ; the impression which Philoktetes’ cry makes 
upon them is not the only thing which occupies -them : 
t$e attention of the spectators, therefore, is not so much 
arrested by the disproportion of their sympathy with this 
cry as by the change which, through this sympathy, be 
it weak or strong, takes place, or ought to take place, in 
the sentiments and designs of these bystanders. Neoptole- 
inus and the chorus have deceived the unfortunate Philok- 
tetes. They see into what despair their deceit may plunge 
him ; then his terrible malady assails him before their very 
eyes. Though this seizure may not be capable of exciting 
any remarkable degree of sympathy in them, it may 
induce thorn to look into their own conduct, to pay some 
regard to so much misery, and to feel reluctance to 
heighten it by their treachery. This the spectator ex- 
pects, and his expectations are not deceived by the noble- 
spirited Neoptolemus. Philoktetes, if he had been master 
of his pain, would have confirmed Neoptolemus in his dis- 
simulation : Philoktetes, rendered by pain incapable of all 
dissimulation, however necessary it may seem, to prevent 
his fellow-travellers from too soon repenting Of their pro- 
mise to take him home with them, by his naturalness 
brings back Neoptolemus to his nature. This conversion 
is excellent, and the more moving because it is brought 
about jby mere humanity. In the Frenchman’s drama, 
the beautiful eyes again play their part in it.® But I will 
think no more of this parody. In the Trachini®, Sopho- 
kles has resorted to the same artifice, of uniting some other 
emotion in the bystanders with the sympathy which 
should bo called out by hearing a cry pf pain. The pain 
of Hercules is not merely a wearing one. It drives him 
to madness in which he pants after nothing but revenge. 
Already he has in this fury seized Lichas, and dashed him 
to pieces against the rocks. The chorus is composed of 
women, and for that reason is naturally filled with fear 
and horror. These, and the suspense arising from the 
doubt whether a god will yet hasten to the aid of Hercules, 
or whether he will be left to sink under his misfortunes, 

* Act. ii. so. 3 : “ De mes deguieementB,que penserait Sophie ?” says 
the son of Achilles. 
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here create that proper universal interest to which sym* 
pathy imparts but a light shading. As soon as the event 
is decid^ by the assistance of the oracle, Hercules becomes 
quiet.^and admiration at the resolution he has finally dis- 
played occupies the place of all other emotions. But, in 
the general comparison of the suffering Hercules with the 
suffering Philoktetcs, we must not forget that the one is a 
demi-god, the other only a man. The man is ashamed of 
no complaints, while the demi-god is indignant at finding 
that his mortal part has such power over his immortal, 
that it can compel him to weep and moan like a girl.® 
We modems do not believe in demi-gods, and yet expect 
that the commonest hero should act and feel like one. 

That an actor can carry imitation of the shrieks and 
convulsions of pain as far as illusion I do not venture 
either positively to deny or assert. If I found that our 
actors could not, I should first inquire whether Garrick 
also would find it impossible ; and if my question were 
answered in the affirmative, I should still be at liberty to 
suppose .that the acting and declamation of the ancients 
attained a perfection of which we can at this day form 
no conception. 


CHAPTER V. 

Therk are critics of antiquity who, on the ground that 
VirgiFs description must have served as a model for the 
group of the Laokoon, maintain that the latter was indeed 
the work of Greek sculptors, who, however, flourished in 
the time of the emperors. Of the ancient scholars who 
supported this opinion, I will now mention only Bartho- 
lomieus Marliani,^ and of the modem, Montfaucon.^ 

• Trach. v. 1071 : Scrrts &arr€ TrapB4yos 
• K\alu>v, 

* Topographic Urbis Komanc, lib. iv. cap. 14 : £t quanquam hi 
(Ageaander et Polydonis et Athenodorus Bhow) ex Virgilii descriptione 
statuam hauo formavisee yidentor,” &c. 

* Buppl. aux Ant. Expliq. vol. i. p. 242: **11 semble qu'Agesandre, 
Polydore et Ath^nodore, qni en furent les ouvriers, ay ant travaill^ 
conime h I’envie, pour laisser nn monument, qui r^pondait h rinoom* 
imilible description qa*a fait Yirgile de Laocoon/’&c. 

’'vOL, UI. 
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They found, without doubt, an agreement so peculiar, 
between the Work of art and the description of the poet, 
that they believed it impossible that both stiould by 
chance have lighted upon the same circumstances ; circum- 
stances, too, of such a nature that they would be^ the last 
to force themselves upon the mind. They tlaerefore 
assumed that, if the question of originality and priority 
of invention is raised, there is a stronger presumption in 
favour of the ])oet than of the artist. 

Only tlu'.y ai)pear to have forgotten that a third alter- 
native is left ; that the poet may have copied as little from 
the artist as the artist from the poet, and both have 
drawn jVorn a common ancient source, wMch, according 
to Macrobius, was probably Pcisander.^ For when the 
works of this Greek poet were still exant, it was a piece 
of mere schoolboy knowledge (“ pueris decantatum ”), that 
the Homan poet not only imitated, but, as might be said 
with more truth still, faithfully translated from him, the 
entire account of the conquest and destruction of Ilium, 
which constitutes the whole of the second book. Thus, if 
Virgil had followed Peisander in the story of Laokoonalso, 
the Greek artists would have had no need to seek the 
guidance of a Latin poet; and the conjectui^ as to the 
period to which the work belongs is without foundation. 

But if I were compelled to maintain the opinion of iSar- 
liani and Montfaucon, I should like to lend them the fol- 
lowing means of escaping from this difficulty. Peisander’s 
poems are lost, and wo cannot say with certainty what 

* gaturnal. lib. v. cap. 2 : “ [Non parva sunt alia,] quie Virgilius traxit 
a GrsDcis, [et caimini suo tanquam illic nata inberuit.] Licturamne 
me putatis qua) vulgo nota sunt ? quod Theooritum sibi fecerit pastor- 
alis operis imtoiem, ruralis Hesiodum? et quod in ipsis Georgicis 
tempestutis sercuitatisque signa de Arati pbsenomenis traxerit? vel 
quod eversionein Trojfe, cum Sinone suo, et equo ligneo, cssterisque 
omnibus qua) librum secundum faclant, a Pisnndro psene ad verbum 
transcripserit ? qui inter Gra'cos poetas eminet opere, qUod anuptiis 
Jovis et Junoiiis infii»iens universas historias, qum mediis omnibus 
S8E)culis, usque ad mtatem ipsius Pisandri contigerunt, in unam seriem 
coactas rodegerit, et unum ex diversis hiatibus temporum corpus 
f ‘decent? in quo opeie inter historias csBteras interitus quoque 
Troja) in hunc modum relatus est. Quse fidelitor Maro interpretando, 
fabricatus est sibi Iliacm urbis ruinam. Sed et hseo et talia ut pueris 
decantata grsetereo.” 
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was liis version of tlie story of Laokoon ; but it is probable 
that it was the same as that of which we still find traces 
in the .Greek authors. This, however, has as little as 
possible in common with the narrative of Virgil, who 
must, tterefore, have entirely recast the Greek tradition 
according to his own ideas. On this supposition his 
account of the misfortune of Laokoon is his own invention ; 
and consequently, if the artists in their representation are 
in harmony with him, it is natural to suppose that they 
lived after his time, and executed their group after his 
model. 

Quintus Calaber, it is true, agrees with Virgil in making 
Laokoon exhibit a suspicion of the wooden horse ; but the 
anger of Minerva, drawn upon the priest for so doing, is 
wreaked upon him in a completely different manner. 
The ground trembles beneath the feet of the warning 
Trojan ; terror and anguish take possession of him ; a 
burning pain rages in his eyes ; his brain suffers ; he goes 
mad ; he is struck with blindness. Then when, in spite 
of his blindness, he ceases not to counsel the burning of 
the wooden horse, Minerva at length sends two terrible 
serpents, which, bowever, seize upon his children only. 
In vain tHey stretch out their hands towards their 
father. The poor blind man can afford them no aid ; they 
are*tom in pieces, and the serpents disappear under the 
earth, Laokoon himself, however, suffers no injury from 
them, and that this version is not peculiar to Quintus,* 
but, on the contrary, was commonly received, is proved by 
a passage from Lykophron, in which he bestows on the 
serpents® the epithet of “ child-eaters.” 

But if this had been the version commonly adopted by 
the Greeks, Greek artists would hardly have ventured to 
deviate from it; or, if they had, could scarcely have 
chanced to do so in exactly the same manner as a Eoman 
poet, unless they had been previously acquainted with 
him, or perhaps had received an express commission to 
take his description as their model. On this point, 1 
think, a defender of Montfaucon and Marliani cannot 

* Paralip. xii. 883. 

® Or rather on the serpent, for Lykophron mentions one only'C— 

* Kal veudofipUTos vopKim v-fiaovs SmAas, • 

D 2 
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insist too strongly. Virgil is the first and only author 
who makes the serpents kill the father as well as 
children.® The sculptors do this likewise ; which, 

* 1 do not forget that the picture, on which Eumolpus expatiUtes in 
PetroniuB, might be cited on the opposite side of the question. It 
represented the destruction of Troy, and particularly the story of 
L^koon, under precisely the same circumstances which Vii^l has 
recounted : and since it stood in the same gallery at Naples, in which 
were some other ancient pictures by Zeuxis, Protogenes, and Apelles, 
it also might reasonably be supposed to have been an old Greek paint- 
ing. Only I must be permitted to suggest that a novel writer is no 
historian. This gallery, this picture, this Eumolpus, seem never to 
have existed anywhere, save in the imagination of Petronius. Nothing 
betrays the entire fiction more plainly than the manifest traces of an 
almost schoolboy imitation ofVirgirs description. It is worthwhile 
instituting the comparison. The following passage is from Virgil 
(ZEneid, ii. 199) • 

“ Hie aliud majus miseris multo^ue tremendum 
Objicitur magis, atque improvida pectora turbat. 

Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, 

Sollemnis tanrum iugentem mactabat ad aras. 

Ecce autem gemini a Tenedo tranquilla per alta^ 

Horresco referens — ^immensis orbibus angucs 
Incumbunt pelago, pariterque ad litora tondunt ; 

Pectora quorum inter fiuctus arrecta jub|»que 
SanguincsB superant undas, pars cetera pontum 
Pone legit, sinuatque immensa volumine terga. *’ 

Fit soriitus, spumante salo. Jamquc arva tenebant, 
Ardentesque oculos sufiecti sanguine et igni 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrautibus ora. 

Bifiugimus visu exsangues : ill! agmine certo 
Laocoonta petunt. Et primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat, et miseros morsu depasoitur artus ; 

Post jpsum, auxilio subeuntem et tola ferentem 
Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus; et jam 
Bis medium amplexi, ,bis oollo squamea circum 
Terga dati, superant capite et cervicibus altis. 

Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 

Perfusus sanie vittas atroque voneno, 

Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit ; 

Quales mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
Taurus, et inoertam excussit cervice securim.’* 

So also Eumolpus ; for we may say of him, as of all other improTisa« 
tori, that they are at least as much indebted to their memory for theix 
verses as to their imagination : — 

** Ecce alia monstra. Celsa qua Tenedos maxe 
^orso repellit, tumida consurgunt freta, 
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seeing that they were Greeks, it would have been un- 
natural to expect they should ; Virgil’s description, there- 
fore, probably suggested it. 


*Undaque resultat scissa tranquillo minor. 

Qualis silenti nocte remorum sonus 
Longe refertur, cum premunt classes mare, 

Polsumque marmor abieto imposita gemit. 

Bespioimus, angues orbibus geminis ferunt 
Ad saza fluctus : tumida quorum pectora 
Bates ut altss, lateribus spumas agunt: 

Dat oauda sonitum ; liberss ponto jubas 
Goruscant lumiuibus, fuliiuneum jubar 
Inceiidit aequor, slbilisque undee tremunt. 

Stupuere mentes. Infulis stabant sacri 
Phrygioque oultu gemina nati pignora 
Laocoonte, quos repente tergoribus ligaut 
Angues oorusci : parvulas illi mauus 
Ad ora referunt ; neuter auxUio sibi, 

TJterque fratri transtulifc pias vices, 

Morsque ipsa miseros mutuo perdit metu. 

Aocumulat occe liberum funus parens, 

Infinnus auxiliator : invadunt virum 

Jam morte pasti, membraque ad terram trahunt 

Jacet sacerdos inter araa victima.’* 

The prinoi{)al features in both passages are the same, and different 
ideas are expressed in similar words. But these are trifles which strike 
th^eye at once ; there are other signs of imitation which, though less 
palpable, are no less certain. If the imitator is a man who has any 
confidence in himself, he rarely imitates without attempting to beautify; 
and if this endeavour is, in his opinion, successful, lie is fox enough to 
sweep out with his tail the footsteps which might betray the path 
by which he had come. But even this vain desire to beautify, 
and *diis caution taken to app^r original, betray him ; for tbe 
beautifying process results in exaggeration ahd unnatural refinement : 
Virgil says “ sanguinem jubm ” ; Petronius, “ liberro jubce lumiuibus 
ooruBcant.’* Virgil has “ ardentes oculos suffecti san^ine et igni **; 
Petronius, "fulmineum jubar incendit ssquor”; Virgil, “fit sonitus 
spumante salq*’; Petronius, ** sibilis uudm tremunt/* Thus the plagiarist 
always passes from the great to the monstrous, and ixom the marvellous 
to the impossible. The description of the boys being encircled by the 
serpent-folds is in Virgil a parergon, drawn by a few expressive strokes, 
which tell only of their helplessness and distress. Petronius turns this 
sketch into a finished picture, and makes the two boys a pair of heroio 
souls: — 

“ Neuter auxilio sibi 
Uterque fratri transtulit pi as vices 
Morsque ipsa miseros mutuo perdit metu.” 
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I am fully conscious how far this probability falls 
short of historical certainty. But, though I intend to 
draw no further historical conclusion from it, I think it 
is, at the least, admissible as an hypothesis, on which a 
critic may be allowed to base his observations. Whether 
then it is proved, or not, that the sculptors took t^irgil’s 
description for their model, I shall merely assume it for 
the sake of inquiring how they would in that case have 
executed their task. I have already clearly expressed my 
opinions upon the subject of the shriek; and perhaps 
a further comparison may lead to no less instructive 
observations. 

The idea of connecting the farther and his ''two sons in 
one knot, by means of the murderous serpents, is undeni- 
ably a happy one, and evinces an artistic imagination of 
no ordinary power. To whom is the credit of it due ? To 
the poet, or the artists ? Montfaucon affirms that he can- 


Such self-denial is not expected from either children or men. How 
much better the Greek understood uiituro (Quintus Calaber, xii. 459) 
when be makes (iveii the mothers forget tlioir children at tlie appear- 
ance of tlie horrible serpents ; so completely were the efforts of all 
turned towards their own preservation — 

. . . . ^yOa yvveuKes 

OifiQi^oVy Ka\ nov ns kwv ftr€\ij(raro TfKVWVj 

A.vr^ a\€voix4vr} ffTvyf phy pJ>poy. 

Another device for hiding their imitation, very common among 
plagiarists, is tliat of changing the sliadows in the original into liglits 
in the copy, and on the other liand throwing the lights into the back- 
ground. Virgil takes some pains to render tlie size of the serpents 
palpable, because it is ou this immense size that the probability of tne 
following scene depends : the noise they cause is but a subordinate 
idea, intended to be.'ct a more vivid conception of it. Petronius, on 
the contrury, converts tliis subordinate idea into a prominent feature, 
describes tlie noise with great prolixity, and forgets the size so com- 
pletely that we are almoist left to infer it from the sound. It is difficult 
to believe that he could have fallen into this impropriety, if he had 
drawn his de scription from imagination solely, and had Lad no pattern 
before him, from wliicli he b«>rrowcd his design, though anxious at the 
same time to conceal his plagiarism. Indeed we may hold it to be a 
rul(j that evcTy poetical fdeture which is overladen in its less important 
features, wliile deficient in its weightier, is an unsuccessful imitation ; 
nor can the conclusion lx; affi cted by its possessing many lighter beau- 
ties, or um* .being able or utiahle to indicate the original. * 
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not find ft in the poet’s work but I think he has not 
read him with sufficient attention. 

“ Illi agmine certo 

Jjaocoonta petunt, et primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat, et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 

Post ipsum, auxilio subountem et tela ferentera 
Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus.” 

The poet has described the serpents as of wonderful 
length. They have wound their folds round the boys, 
and, when the father comes to the aid of liis sons, they 
seize upon hiyi also (“ corripiunt ”). Owing to the size they 
are represented as being, they could not at once have im- 
wound themselves from the sons. There must, therefore, 
have been a moment when they had already attacked the 
father with their heads and fore parts, while the folds of 
their tails still enwcled his children. This inomcuit is 
necessary in the progress of the poetical picture ; the poet 
allows us to become completely conscious of it, but this 
was not precisely the time for depicting it in detail. I’hat 
the old commentators actually detected it seems to be shown 
by a passage in Donatus.® How much less likely, then, 
would it be to escape the notice of artists, upon whose 
pei^etrating sight everything that can be of advantage to 
them bursts with such speed and significance. 

Though the poet describes Laokoon as fettered by so 

' Suppl. aux Antiq. Expl. t. i. p. 243 : “ II y a quelquo petite 
rence^entre ce que dit Virgile, et cu qne lo marbre represeiito. II semblu, 
selon oe ^ue dit lo po^'te, que les serpents quitterent Ics donx oiifants 
pour venir entortiller hj pere, au lieu que, duns cc raarbre, ils lient en 
mdme temps les enfants et leur pere.” 

■ Donatus ad v. 227, lib. ii. jEneiJ : “Minindum non ost. elypoo et 
simulacri vestigiis tegi potuisse, quus supra et loiigos ct valitlos dixit, 
et multiplici umbitu ciroumdedisse Laocoontis corpus ac libcroruin, et 
fiiisse Buperfluara partem.” It upf)ears to me, in regard to this passage, 
that either the non at tiie beginning of the sentence must be omitted, 
or else that an entire dependent clause is wanting at the end. For 
since the serpents were of euch an extraordinary size, it is certainly to 
be wondered at tliattliey could bide tbemselves under the shield of the 
goddess •. unless the sfiield were itself very iarg(‘, and belonged to a 
colossal statue. The confirmation of this supposition was doubtlessly 
ooytained in the missing consequent clause, or the non has no meaning. 
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many serpent coils, he carefully avoids mentioning the 
arms, and thus leaves his hands in perfect freedom. 

“ Hie sim^l manibus tendit divellere nodos.^ 

In this the artists necessarily had to follow his example. 
Nothing adds so much expression and life to a figure as 
the movement of the hands ; in the case of the passions 
especially, the most speaking face is meaningless without 
it. Had the arms been fast locked to the bodies by the 
folds of the serpents, they would have spread torpor and 
death over the whole group. They are therefore seen in 
full play, both in the principal figure and in those with 
it ; and their activity is‘ greatest where the^ pain is most 
violent. ^ 

But this freedom of the hands was the only point in the 
coiling of the serpents that the artist could have borrowed 
with advantage from the poet. Virgil tells us that the mon- 
sters wound themselves twice round both the body and neck 
of their victim, while their heads towered high above him. 

“ Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
Terga dati, superant capite et cervicibus altis.” 

Now this picture satisfies the imagination excellently; 
the noblest parts of the body are compressed to suffocation, 
and the poison flows directly up to the face ; yet, in spite 
of this, it was no picture for the artist, whose object was 
to exhibit in the body the pain and workings of the 
poison. Now, to enable us to perceive these, me upper 
parts of the frame hadt to be left as free as possible, and 
all external pressure avoided, by which the play of the 
suffering nerves and working muscles might be weakened 
and diverted. The twofold coils of the serpents would 
have concealed the whole body, and left that painful ^n- 
traction of the stomach, which is so expressive, altogether 
invisible. Those parts of the body which would have 
been still exposed above, below, or between the folds, 
would have been seen amidst compressions and disten- 
sions, the effect not of inward pain but of external pres- 
sure. Again, by the neck being twice enoir^ed, that 
pyramidal culmination of the group, which is pleasing 
to the eye, would have been entirely destroyedi and th® 
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pointed heads of the seipents, projecting from the mass 
and shooting into the air, would have produced such a 
sudden .falling off in proportion that the form of the 
whole would have become offensive in the extreme. There 
are designers who have been foolish enough, in spite of 
this, to adhere closely to the poet. To take one example 
among several, we may learn with repugnance the effect 
of such an imitation from a drawing by Frank Cleyn.® 
The ancient sculptors saw at a glance that in this case 
their art required an absolute difference of treatment ; they 
removed all the coils from the body and nock to the 
thighs and feet. Here they could conceal and squeeze as 
much as was^necessary, without causing any detriment to 
the expression. Here, moreover, they awakened the idea 
of suddenly checked flight, and of a kind of immobility, 
which is of the greatest advantage to the artificial pro- 
longation of the same attitude. 

I know not how it has happened that this obvious 
difference in the coiling of the serpents, between the work 
of art and the description of the poet, has been passed over 
in complete silence by the critics. It exalts the wisdom 
of the artists just as much as the other difference, which 
they have ^11 remarked, but have sought to justify rather 
than ventured to approve. I mean the difference in 
rei3i)eot to drapery. The Laokoon of Virgil is arrayed in 
his priestly garments ; while in the group both he and his 
sons appear entirely naked. There are some who have 
detected a gross absurdity in a king's son and a priest officia- 
ting at a sacrifice being thus represented. And to these 
objectors the critics of art answer in all seriousness that to 
be sure it is an error against conventionality, but that the 
artists were forced into it because they could not attire 
their figures in becoming robes. Sculpture, say they, can- 
not imitate any stuffs ; thick folds produce a bad effect ; 
out of two evils therefore we must choose the least, and 

® In the splendid (large folio) edition of Dryden’s Viigil (published 
In London 1697). And even in this picture the serpents are only coiled 
once round the body, and scarcely at all round the neck. If so mediocre 
an artist r^uire any^ further justification, the only plea that can bo 
n^ed in his fiivour is that prints are intended to serve merelv as 
illustrations of the text, and ore not to be looked on as independent 
waxka of art. 
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rather ran counter to truth itself than offend in respect to 
the drapery.^® If the ancient artists would have smiled 
at the objection, I, know not what they would have said 
to the reply. Art could not be reduced to a lower level 
than it is by this defence. For supposing that sculpture 
could have imitated the difference of texture as well as 
painting, would it have been necessary for the Laokoon 
to have been draped? Should wo have lost nothing 
beneath this drapery? lias a garment, the work of a 
slavish hand, as much beauty as an organic body, the 
work of everlasting Wisdom? Does it demand the same 
powers ? Is it of the same merit ? Is it equally honour- 
able to imitate the one as the other? Is •deception all 
that our eyes require ? Is it of no importance to them by 
what they are deceived? 

In poetry a garment is no garment ; it conceals nothing. 
Our imagination sees everythiug beiu*ath it. Laokoon 
may have robes in Virgil or not, his sufferings are visHdo 
to the imagination in every part of the body, as much in 
one case as in the other. It secs indeed the priestly fillet 
encircle his brow, but the brow is not hidden. Nay, this 
fillet is not only no hindrance, it oven strengthens the 
idea which we form of the calamity of the sufferer : — 

“ Perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno.” ^ 

Tliis is the judgment of De Piles himself iii his notes to Du 
Fresnoy, v. 210 : Reinarquez sHl vous plait, que les di aperios tendres 
et legl*rps, n’^tant donnees qu’au sexti feminin, les anciens Bculpteiirs 
ont evit^, autant qu’ils out pu, d’liabiller los figures d’liommos ; parce 
qu*ils ont pense, coinriie nous avons deja dit, qu*en sculpture on no jion- 
vait imiter h^s etoties et quo les gros jdis faisaient un luauviiis offi^t. II 
y a pre8(juc autant d'exernplesdecctle verite, qu’il y a parrai los antiques 
do figures d’houmies nuds. Je nipportorai seulemeut culuidu Laocoon, 
lequel scion la vraisemblanoe dovrait etro vetu. J^hiolfot, quelle a])pa- 
rcuce y a-t-il qu’un fils de Koi, qu’un ])rctie (rApollon se trouvilt tout 
iiud dans la ceremonie aetucllo d un sacrifice ; car les serpents pas>orent 
de Tile de IMnedos au rivage de Troyo, et surprirent Laocoon et scs 
fils dans ie temps mcme qu’il sacrifiait a Neptune sur le bord de la mer, 
comme le marque Virgile dans le second livre dc son Eneide. Cependant 
les Artistes qui sont les auteurs de co bel ouvrage ont bien vu, qu’ils 
lie ponvaient pas leur donner de vetements con Venables h leur qualite, 
sans faire comme un amas do piorres, dont le masse ressomblerait k un 
roclier, au lieu des trois adrairablrs figures, qui ont ete et qui s^nit 
toujours Tadmiration dos sieedes. C’cst pour cela que, de deux iucou- 
venients. As ont juge celui dcis draperies beuucoup plus f&cheux que 
celui d’aller contre la verite meme.” 
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His priestly dignity avails him not, even its emblem, that 
which above everything wins him respect and honour, is 
drenched and polluted by the poisoned foam. But the 
artist must resign these subordinate ideas if the main 
subjeef is not to suflFer. Had he left Laokoon only this 
fillet, h^ would in a great degree have weakened tlie 
expression ; for the brow, which is the seat of it, would 
have been in part concealed. Thus, as formerly in tlio 
case of the shriek, he sacrificed exj^ression to beauty, he 
here offers up conventionality to exprcjssion. (k^nvention- 
ality was especially but lightly (^sleemed by the ancients. 
They felt that the highest aim of tlieir art led to its com- 
plete rejectioii. Beauty is that higliest aim : necessity 
invented garments ; and what has art in common with 
necessity ? I grant that there is also a beauty in drapery, 
but can it be compared with tliat of the human form ? 
And shall he who can attain to the greater rest contejnt 
with the less ? I much fear that the most perfect master 
in drapery shows by that very talent wherein his weak- 
ness lies. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

My hypothesis, that the artists have iihitated the poet, does 
not amount to a disparagement of them. Nay, through 
this imitation, their wisdom is shown in the most favour- 
able light. They followed the poet, without suffering 
themselves to be misled by him even in the merest triffes. 
They •were indeed furnished with their design, but, since 
this design had to bo transferred from one art to another, 
they found ample opportunity for the exercise of original 
thought. And the original ideas, dis})]ayed in tlieir devia- 
tions from their model, are a proof that they excelled in 
their own art as much as the poet in his. 

I will now invert my hypothesis, find assume that the 
poet has copied the artists. There are scliolars who main- 
tain that this is the truth, ^ but 1 cannot discover that they 

* Maffei, Richardson, and more latcdy still Herr von ILi^edorn 
(Betrachtunjjjen iibor die Malerei, p. 37. Ri(;hardson, Traite' do la 
Peioture, tomo iii. p. 513). De Fontaines scarcely deserves to be added 
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have any historical grounds for such a belief. They pro- 
bably looked upon the group as so supremely beautiful 
that they could not persuade themselves it belonged to the 
late period to which it is usually ascribed ; it mu§t, they 
thought, have belonged to the age when art was in its 
fullest bloom, since that alone seemed worthy of It. 

It has been shown that, excellent as Virgil’s description 
is, there are several features in it of which the artist could 
make no use. This conclusion limits the general principle, 
“ that a good poetical picture will necessarily produce an 
equally good material painting ; and that a poet’s descrip- 
tion is only so far good as the artist can follow it in all its 
details.” This limitation one is inclined assume, even 
before wo see it confirmed by examples, if.we simply con- 
sider the wide sphere of poetry, the boundless field of our 
Imagination, and the spirituality of its images; a great 
and various throng of which can be placed in the closest 
juxtaposition, without concealing or disfiguring each 
other, which perhaps would be the effect that the objects 
themselves, or their natural symbols, would produce in 
the narrow limits of space and time. 

But if the less cannot contain the greater, the less can 
be comprised in the greater. I mean, although each trait 
of which the desci;|ptive poet cavails himself need not 
necessarily have as good effect upon the other surface, or 
in marble, yet could not every detail of which the artist 
avails himself be just as effective in the work of the poet ? 
Indisputably ! for that which is beautiful in a work of 
art is beautiful not to our eyes but to our imagination, 
affected by their means. Thus, as the same image may 
be raised afresh in our imagination by means either of 
arbitrary or natural symbols, so the same pleasure, though 
not the same degree of it, must on each occasion be again 
excited. 

But, aaH|tting this, I must acknowledge that to me the 
Buppositi^Pthat Virgil imitated the artists appears far 
more incomprehensiblinittian its converse. If the artists 

to this list. He maintain^^rtainly in the notes to his translation of 
Virgil that the poet had the group in his mind; but he is ignorant 
enough to assert that it is the work of Pheidias. « 
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have copied the poet, 1 can account and answer for all 
their deviations from him : they were compelled to deviate, 
for the very details, which would have offended against 
harmoijy'in them, found harmonious expression in the 
other. But there is »o cause for the deviation of the 
poet. If in each and every point he had faithfully 
followed the group, would he not still have transmitted to 
us a most excellent picture ? ^ I well understand how his 

* I cannot refer to anything more decisive, in this respect, than the 
poem of Sadoleto. It is worthy of an ancient poet, and, since it may 
well serve instead of an engraving, I venture upon inserting it whole. 

“DE LAOCOOJfnS STATU A JACOBI SADOLETI CARMEN. 

. Ecce alto terras e cumulo, ingen tisque ruinas 
Visceribus, iterum rcduceiu longiiiqua reduxit 
Laocoonta dies. Aulis regalibiis olim 
Qui stetit, atque tuos omabat, Tite, penates. 

Diviiiae simulacrum artis, n€§ docta vetustas 
Nobilius spectabat opus, nunc cel&a revisit 
Exemptum tenebris redivivae moenia Romas. 

Quid primum summumve loquar ? miserumne parentem 
Et prolem geminam ? an siuuatos flexibus angues 
Terribili aspectu? caudasquo irasque draconum 
Vulneraque et veroa, saxo moriente, dolorcs? 

Hoirot ad haec animus, mutaque ab imagine pulsat 
Pectora non parvo piehis comniixta tremori. 

Prolixura bini spiris glomerantur in orbem 
Ardeiites colubri, et siiiuosia orbibua errant, 

Temaxiue multiplici constringuiit corpora nexu. 

Vix oculi sufferro valent, cnidelc tuendo 
Exitium, casusque feros : micat alter, et ipsum 
Laf>cxx>nta petit, totumque infruque supraque 
Implicat et rabido tandem fc rit ilia morsu. 

Connexum refugit corpus, torquentia sese 
Membra, latusque retro sinuatum a vulnore cemas. 

Ille dolore acri, et laniatu impulsus acerbo, 

Dat genitum ingen tem, crude jsque evellcre dentes 
Connixus, la?vum impatiens ad terga Ohelydri 
Objicit ; intendunt nervi, collectaepie ab omni 
Corpore vis frustra summis conatibus instat. 

Ferre ncquit rabiem, et de vulnere murmur anbelum est. 

At serpens lapsu crebro redeunto subin trat 
Lubricus, intortoque ligat genua infima nodo, * 

Ahsistunt suraj, spirisque prementibus arctum 
Crus tumet, obsepto turgent vitalia pulsu, 

Liventesque atro distendunt sanguine venas. 

Nec minus in natos ead< m vis (-ffera ssBvit 
Implexuque angit rupido, miserandaque membra 
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imagination, working of its own accord, could lead him to 
this or that detail, hut I cannot conceive any reason why 
' his judgment should feel itself compelled to change the 
beautiful details which were already before his eyes for 
others. I think, too, that if Virgil had had the group of 
Laokoon for a model, lie would hardly have been able to 
put such restraint upon himself as to have left as it were 
to mere conjecture tlje entanglement of all three bodies in 
a single knot. It would have struck his eyes too vividly ; 
he would Ijave experienced from it an effect too excellent 
' not to have brought it more prominently forward in his 
description. I have said that this was not precisely the 
time for depicting this entanglement in detail.^ l^o ; but 
the addition of a singhi word might easily, we may con- 
ceive, have distinctly expressed it without removing it 


Dilaccrat ; jainque altcriAs dopasta cruentum 
Pectus supivrna genitorem voce cientis, 

Circumjectii orlus, validoque volumiue fulcit. 

Alter a lliuc iiullo violatus corpora morsu, 

Dimi parut addueta caudnm divelL ro planta, 

Plorr(it ad aspectum miseri 'patris, luoret in illo, 

Kt jam jam iiiiyontes fletus, lachrymasque cadeojties 
Aiiec})s ill <lu))io retiuet timor. Ergo perenni 
Qui tantum statuistis opus jam luude nitcntes, 

Artifices ma«i:Tii (quanquain et mclioribus iictis 
Quajntur a3ternuin tioiiuai, nmltoque licebat 
Clarius iugmium vciiturae tradere fampe) 

Attaiucu ad laiidom qusecunque oblaUi fucultas 
Egregium lianc rapeu-c, ct suiiima ad la-^tigia niti. 

Vos rigidum lapidem vivis aiiimare figuris 
Eximii, et vivos spiranti in marmore sensus 
Inserere, aspicimus motumque iramquo doloremque, 

Et peno audimus gemitus : vos extulit olim 
Clara Rhodos, xoaim jacuerunt artis lionorcs 
Tempore ab iminonso, quos ruraum in luce secunda 
Roma videt, celobratqno froquens ; operisquo vetustl 
.Gratia parta reoens. Quanto prsestantius ergo est 
Ingonio, aut qiiovis extendere fata labore, 

Quam fastus et opes et inanem extendere luxum." 

(V. Leodegarii’'a Quercu Farrago Poematum, T. ii. p. 63.) Gruter also 
has inserted this poem, together with some others of Sadolcte’s, in Ids 
well-known collection (Dolic. Poet. Italorum. Parte alt. p. 582). Ilis 
version, however, is very inaccurate ; e.g. for bini, v. 14, he reails vivi ; 
for errant, v, 15, oram, &c. 

* [See p. 39, abore.] 
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from tliat background in which the poet was obliged to 
leave it. What the artist could express without this word 
would not Iiave been left unexpressed by the poet had he 
already seen it put forward by thb artist. 

llnf artist had the most urgent reasons for not allowing 
the sulfe-i'ing of Laokoon to break forth into a cry, but if 
the poet had had before him in the work of art so moving 
a union of pain and beauty, was tliere anything to oblige 
him to pass by so comjdetely the manly dignity and l^igli- 
Kouled })atieiice wliicli this union suggests, and to shock 
us at once with tlie horrible shriek of his Laokoon? 
Eichardson says, “ Virgil’s Lai)koon was obliged to shriek, 
because it wiie^tlni ])oet’s aim not so much to excite com- 
l)a8sion for him as alarm and horror aimmg the Trojans.*' 
J will allow it, although Kicliardson <loe8 not appear to 
have reflected that the poet does not give this narrative in 
his own person, but represents iKneas as relating it, and 
I’olating it in the presence of Dido, upon whose sympathy 
lie could not work too strongly. However, it is not the 
shriek which surprises me, but the absence of all that 
gradation in introducing it to which the poet must have 
been led had he, as we are assuming, had the work of art 
for his modej. Eichardson adds,^ “ The story of Laokoon 
is only intended as a prelude to the pathetliic description 
of the linal destruction of the city ; the poet, therefore, 
abstained from making it more interesting, that our atten- 
tion, which this last horrible night fully demands, might 
not be previously engrossed by the misfortune of a single 
citizen.” But that is attemiiting to look at the whole 
scene 4rom the picturesque point of view from which it 
cannot possibly be viewed. The misfortune of Laokoon 
and the destruction of the city are not, with the poet, con- 
nected pictures. Tlie two form no whole such as our eyes 
either could or ought to take in together at a glance, in 
which case only would there be a fear that our mind should 
dwell more upon Laokoon than upon the burning town. 

* De la Peinture, tome iii. p. 516 : “ C*est I’borreur que les TroYens ont 
con9ue centre Laocoon, qui etait n<?cessaire h Virgile pour la coiiduite de 
80 U Pocine ; ct ccla lo inone a oetto description pathetique de la destruc- 
tion de la patrio de son heros. Aussi Virgilo ifavait garde do diviser 
Tatteaition snr la dernifere nuit, pour uiic grande villo euticre* par la 
peinture d’un petit malhcur d’un Particulier.*’ 
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The description of the one follows upon that of the 
other, and, however affecting the first may Ije, I do not 
see what disparagement it can bring upon its successor, 
unless it be that in itSelf the second is not sufficiently 
pathetic. 

The poet would have had less reason still for altering 
the coils of the serpents. In the work of art they occupy 
the hands and confine the feet of their victims. Pleasing 
as is this arrangement to the eyes, so the image of it 
which is left upon the imagination is vivid. Indeed it is 
so expressive and clear that the'ropifesentation of it by 
words is but little weaker than its material represen- 
tation. 

“ Micat alter, et ipsum 
Laocoonta petit, totumque infraque supraque 
Implicat, et rabido tandem ferit ilia morsu. 

• ••••*•• 

At serpens lapsu crebro redeunte subintrat 
Lubricus, intortoque ligat genua infima nodo.** 

These are lines of Sadoleto’s, which without doubt would 
have come more graphically from Virgil, if a visible 
model had fired his imagination, and which ^ then would 
certainly have been better than those he has now left us 
in their place : — 

“ Bis medium amplexi, bis coUo squamea circum 
Terga dati, superant capite et cervicibus altis.” 

These traits certainly fill our imagination, but it must not 
be allowed to dwell upon them ; it must not attempt to 
realize them ; it must look at one time only on the ser- 
pents, at another only on Laokoon ; it must not seek to 
image to itself the group which the two produce together ; 
as soon as it thinks on this it begins to be offended by 
Virgirs picture, and finds it highly inartistic. 

But even if the alterations which Virgil had made in a 
borrowed model were not unhappy, still they would have 
been merely arbitrary. Imitation is an effort to produce 
a resemblance, but can a person be said to aim at this 
whose changes overstep the line of necessity? Further, 
when a man thus exceeds, it is clear that it is not his 
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desit^n to produce resemblance ; that, therefore, he has not 
imitated. 

Not the whole, it might be answered, but perliaps this 
or that part. Suppose it so; still, which aro tliesc singici 
parts in wliich the harmony between tlie description and 
the work of art is so close that the jHjet might ap[)ear to 
liave borrowed them from it? The father, the cliildrcn, 
the serpents, all these did legend transmit to the ])oet no 
h*ss tlian to the artist. Setting aside wliat was traditional, 
they do not agree in anything except in this, that botli 
entangle father and children in a single serpent-knot. 
But the idea of this arose from the altmcd circuinshinee 
of the father'fe being smitten with exactly tlie same 
calamity as his childrcm This filteration, howevcT, as 
was mentioned above, appears to have been made by 
Virgil,® for the Greek tradition gives an entirely dilferent 
account. Consequently, if in consideration of this en- 
tanglement being common to both w^e must assume an 
imitation on the one side or the other, it is more natural 
to do so on the side of the artist than on that of the poet, 
lit^very other respect the one differs from the other, only 
with this distinction, that if it is the artist who has made 
these changtjs, they are still compatible with an inttmtion 
of imitating the poet, because the end and limits of his art 
comptdled him to them ; if, on the contrary, the poet 
should be thought to have imitated the artist, all the 
above-mentioned deviations aro proofs against this pre- 
ttuided imitation ; and those who, in spite of them, c(jn- 
tiniie^to support it, can only mean that they believe the 
work of art must be of greater antiquity than the descrip- 
tion of the poet. 


CHAPTEK VII. 

When it is said that the artist imitates the poet, or the poet 
the artist, two different meanings may be conveyed. Either 
the one makes the work of the other the actual object of his 
imitation, or the two have the same object, and the one 
borrows from the other the way and manner of imitating it. 

® [See p. 36, ahove.1 

VOL. III. B 
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When Virgil describes the shield of iEneas, he imitates 
the artist, ^who made it, according to the first signification 
of the term. The work of art, not what is represented 
npon it, is the object of his imitation ; and even though he 
does describe at the same time what is seen set forth upon 
it, he describes it as a part of the shield, and not as the 
thing itself. If Virgil, on the contrary, had imitated the 
group of Laokoon, this would have been an imitation of 
the second kind, for lie would not have imitated the group 
itself, but what that group represented ; borrowing from 
the former the features only of his imitation. 

In the first kind of imitation the poet is original, in the 
second he is a j)lagiarist. The first is a part of that uni- 
versal imitation, of which the essence of his art consists, 
and he works as a genius ; his subject may be the work 
either of another art, or of Nature herself. The second, 
on the contrary, degrades him altogether from his dig- 
nity ; instead of the thing itself, he imitates imitations of 
it, and offers us cold reminiscences of the traits of another 
man’s genius, for original features of his own. 

If, however, the poet and the artist cannot help fre- 
quently contemplating those objects, which are common 
to both, from the same point of view, it must happen that 
in many cases their imitations harmonize, without the 
least copying or rivalry between the two having tsJken 
place. Those coincidences between contemporaneous ar- 
tists and poets, in the case of things which are no longer 
existent, may lead to mutual illustration. But to push 
this kind of illustration to such refinements that coinci- 
dence is converted into design ; and to impute to fhe 
poet, especially in every trifle, a reference to this statue 
or that painting, is to render him a very doubtful service ; 
and not him alone, but the reader also, to whom the most 
beautiful passages are by these means rendered, if you 
will, very significant, but at the same time terribly cold. 

This is at once the aim and the error of a well-known 
English writer. {Spence wrote his ‘ Polymetis with a 


' The first edition is of 1747, the second of 1755. and bears the 
title ‘PolymetiK or An inquiry concerning the agreement between the 
works of the Ilorn an poets and the remains of the ancient artists, 
being an, attempt to illustrate them mutually from one another. Tin 
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great deal of classical learning, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the extant works of ancient art. In his dc‘sign 
of illustrating by these the Eoman poets, and of extracting 
from thdm, in return, a solution of hitherto unexplained 
ancienl;'^ works of art, he has often succeeded liappily. 
But, in Spite of this, 1 maintain that his .book must be 
absolutely intolerable to every reader of taste. 

It is natural, when Valerius Flaccus describes the winged 
lightning upon the Eoman shields — 

(Nec primus radios, miles Eomaiie, corusci 
Eulminis ct rutilas scutis diifuderis alas),” 

that this description should ^j^pear hir more full of mean- 
ing to me if I see the representation of snc;h a shield upon 
ah old monument.^ It is quite possible that the ancient 
armourers may, on their Jielniets and shields, have rcj)re- 
sented Mars in that hovering posture above Ehea in 
which Addison believed ho saw him on a coin ; ^ and that 


ten books, by the Eev. Mr. Spence, London, printed for Bod-sloy," fol. 
An abridgment also which Mr. Tindal has made from this w ork has 
already been print(‘d more than once, 

* Val. Flaccus, lib. VI. 55. — rdymetis, Dial. vi. p. 50, 

• I say “ may have,” but the clumces arc ten to one that it is not 
the case, Juvenal is speaking of the early times of the rej)ublin, when 
its citizens were still unacquainted with splendour and luxury, and 
the soldier employed the gold and silver of which he had despoiled 
his foe only for the decoration of his horse-trappings and arms. (,Sat. 
xi. 100-107.) 

“ Tunc rudis et Grains mirari ncscius artes 
Urhibus eversis pra3durum in parte reperta 
Magnorum artiticum frangebat pocula miles, 

Dt phaleris gauderet equus, csDlataque cassis 
Homulea) simulacra ferro mansuesecro jnssje 
Imperii fato, geminos sub rupe Quirinos, 

Ac nudam effigiem clypoo fulgentis et hasta, 

Pendentisque Dei perituro osteuduret hosti,” 

The soldier broke up cosily cups, the masterpieces of great artists, 
that he might have a she-wolf an<i a little Romulus and Remus, wdiere- 
with to adorn his helmet, made out of the metal. All is intelligible up 
to the last two lines, where the p^-t goes on to describe a figure of this 
kind, wrought upon the helmets of the old soldiers. It is easy to see 
that this figure is intended for Mars ; the question is, what is the 
meaning of the epithet pendentirt, which ho applies to him. Rigaltius 
discovered a gloss which explained it by “quasi ad iotum.so ir^linatis.” 

* E 2 
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Juvenal had such a helmet or shield in his mind when 
he alluded to it by a word which, up to the time of 
Addison, had been a riddle to all commentators. I my- 


Lubiniis is of opinion that the figure was upon the shield, and that, as 
the shield was susjxaidod from the arm, the poet may on this account 
have applied the epitliet “suspend<>d” to the figure. But this is in 
opposition to the construction ; for the suhj(‘ct to ostenderat is not iriiles 
but cassia. Britannicus observes, “everything that stands high in the 
air may be said to be jaaident, and thereibre this figure either alxivo or 
upon the helmet may be so called.” Otiiers wish to read perdentis 
instead of jjendeiitis, in or<lcr to create an antithesis with the following 
jwHiuro, which, however, they alone could admire. Let us see what is 
Addison’s opinion about this disputed point. The commentators, ho 
says, are all in (^rror. “ TJie true meaning of the words is certainly as 
Jbllows. Tlie Homan soldiers, who were not a little proud of their 
founder and the military genius of their republic, used to bear on their 
Indmets the first history of Homulus, who wasb(*got by the God of War, 
iind suckled by a wolf. The figure of the god was made as if descend- 
ing upon the priestess Ilia, or, as others call her, Bhea Silvia. ... As 
he was represented descending his figure appeared susiiended in the air 
over the vestal virgin, in wliich sense the word paiidentis is extremely 
pro]>er and poetical. Besides the antique basso-relievo (in Bellort), 
that made me first think of this interpretation, I have since met with 
the same figures on the reverses of a coujile of ancient coins, which 
were stamped in the reign of Antoninus I’ius” (Addison’s Travels, 
Ttomc, Tonson’s edition, 17*45, p. 18^1 >• Since Spence thinks this 
discovery of Addison such an extraordinarily happy one as to quote it 
as a pattern of its kind, and a very strong examiile of the use Which 
may be made of the works of the old artists in illustrating the Homan 
classic poets, I cannot refrain from entering into a somewhat closer 
examination of this explanation. (Polymetis, Dial. vii. p. 77.) Now 
firstly, 1 must observe that it is not probable that the mere sight of the 
bas-relief and the coins w'ould have recalled the passage in Juvenal to 
Addison’s memory, had be not at the same time recollected that* in the 
old scholiast who reads 7;ea2ew^/s instead of /a/gfewtis in the last lino but 
one ho had seen the gloss: “Martis ad lliam venientis ut coricurn- 
beret.” If, however, we reject the reading of the scholiast and adopt 
tht^ same as Addison himself, there is nothing to lead to the sujiposi- 
tion that the poet had Hhea in his mind. Consider if it would not 
manifestly be a hysteronproteron for him to speak of the wolf and the 
twins, and afterwards mention for the first time the event to which 
they were indebted for tlieir existence. Rhea is not yet a mother, 
and the children are already lying under the rocks. Consider if a love- 
scene would bo altogether a suitable device for the helmet of a Homan 
soldier. The soldier was proud of the tlivino origin of bis founder ; 
that was sulficieiitly testified by the sho-wolf and the infants ; and it 
by no means follows tliat he would have wished to exhibit Mars in the 
conception of an action in which he was anything but the terAble 
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self seem to feel the passa^^e in Ovid where the wearied 
Oephalus calls upon the cooling breezes ; 

“ Aura venias 

M«que juves, intresque sinus, gratissima, nostros ! ” 


Mars. It is no reason that, because tlie surpriset of Rhea is found 
represented on ever so many old marbles and coins, it was also ada])ted 
for a piece of armour. Besides, where are the m irblo and the coins 
on which Addison discov(3rcd it, and where saw he Mars in this 
hovering attitude? The ancient bas-relief to wliicli he aiipcals ought 
to be found in BcUori; but wo search through the Admiranda, a 
collection of the fint^st antique bas-reliefs, for it in vain. I cannot 
find it, nor can Spence liave found it either there or els(swheri‘, as ho 
makes no allusifm to it whatever. All, tlierefore, dejiends upon the 
coin. Let us look at this, tlien, in Aihhson’s own work. Idierc' is 
a Rhea in a reclining posture, and as the the-ciiticr had no room to 
draw the figure of Mars on tlic same ground with Inn* h(‘ lias placed 
him a little higlicr. This is all. Beyond this there is not the 
slightest appearance of hovering. It is tru(‘ tliat in the engraving 
which Spence gives of it this hovering attitude is very strongly 
expressed; the upper part of the body is thrown (‘onsiilerahly t'orwanls. 
It is plain that the figure is not standing ; and if it cannot be falling, 
it must needs bo hovering. Spema) says that ho liimself is in posses- 
sion of this coin. It would be harsh to call a man’s integrity into 
<|UCHtion, even comieriung a tiifie. But a prejudieo once adojited 
exercises an influence even upon our (3ycs; besidivs, ho may have per- 
mitted his artist to strengthen the ex[>ression which he fancied lie 
hii^/solf discovered upon the coin, that his reader might feel as little 
doubt uj)on the subject as himself. TJiere is no doubt, at any rate, 
that Spence and Addison liotli refer to the same coin, and that this 
being the case the latter has either greatly misrepresented or the 
former greatly bcaiitilied it. I have yet another objection to urge 
against this assumed hovering attitude of Mars, viz. that a body 
hovt^ring without any visible cause by which the effect of its gravity 
is. counteracted is an incongruity of which no instance is to bo found 
iimong the ancient works of art. It is not even pennitted in modern 
painting ; but if a body is suspended in tlio air, it must either have 
wings, or must appear to rest upon Bomethiiig, though it bo only a 
cloud. When Homer represents Thetis as ascending from the beach to 
Olympus on foot — 

T^p ixlv &p' OfjXvfiTrSpZfE v6des (pepop, — Hiad, xviii. 148, 

Count Oaylus disidays too just a comprehension of the necessities of 
art to permit the goddess to sttqi through tlio air so freely. She is to 
take her way upon a cloud Tableaux tires de ITliadc*,’ p. 91) ; just 
as for the same reason he, on another occasion, places her in a chariot 
(p. ISl), though the poet’s description expressly contiailicts liim. How 
indeed could it be otherwise ? Although the poet teaches us to 
i!nag6 to ourselves the goddess clothed in the human form, he is far 
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and his mistress Procris takes this “ Aura *' to bo the name 
of a rival — I seem, I say, to feel this passage more natural 

from entertaining any idea of gross and heavy matter, and aidmates 
her human form with a power which exempts her from our laws of 
motion. But how could painting draw a distinction between the 
bodily figure of a god and of a man, which would be sufficiently 
striking to prevent our eyes from being offended at seeing completely 
different principles of mt)tion, gravity, and equilibrium observed in 
their treatment ? How hut by conventional signs ; and in reality a 
pair of wings and a cloud are nothing else. But of this more in another 
place. For tlic present it is sufficient to require from the advocates of 
Addison’s opinion that tiny should show us a figure upon any other 
monument of antiquity, suspended as fr(‘cly and absolutcjly in the air 
as the Mars on Addison’s coin is supposed to be. It is not likely that 
this Mars was tlie only specimen of its kind; or that tradition had 
transmitted any circumstance which rendered this hovering attitude 
indispensable in this particular instance. Not the slightest trace of 
such ail idea can ho found in Ovid (Fast. lib. i.). Nay more, such a 
circunistunec cannot bo reconciled with tlie other extant ancient works 
of art which reiiresont the same story, and in which Mars is manifestly 
not hovering hut walking. Let us turn to tlio bas-relief in Montfuucon. 
(Suppl. tom. i. p. 18 .S), the original of wliich, if I am not mistaken, is 
at Kome in the Mcllini palace. Bhea is lying asleep under a tree, 
while Mars is approaching her with stealthy footsteiis, and his right 
baud stretched backwards with that significc^^t movement by which 
we beckon to those behind us cither to stand still or to follow quietly. 
His posture here is procisedy the same as upon the coin, except that 
on the coin the lance is placed in the riglit hand, but upon tlio {jas- 
relief in the left. So niany celebrated statues and bas-reliefs are found 
copied upon coins, that it was probably the case here. As for the 
difference between the two, the die-cutter did not appreciate the ex- 
pression contained in the backward motion of the hand, and therefore 
thought it hettijr to fill it with the lance. If all this is taken together, 
how little probability docs Addison’s hypothesis still retain ; scarcely 
more ind(‘ed than hare iio-sibility. Yet where are we to lookfor^a 
better explanation, if this is wortli nothing V It may be that there is 
a better among tliose, wliich Addison rejected. But if not, what then ? 
The passage of the poet is corrupt ; let it remain so. Remain so it 
will, though twenty new explanations of it should be proposed. Such 
as tlie following, for instance : that pendentis should be taken in its 
figurative sense, as equivalent to “uncertain, irresolute, undecided;’* 
Marn pendens would in tliat case convey the same moaning as Mars 
iiicertus, or “Mars communis.” “ Dii communes sunt,” says Servius 
(ad. v. 118 , lib. xii. ASneid), “Mars, Bolloiia, Victoria, quia hi in bello 
utriquo parti favere possunt,” and the whole line — 

“ Peiideiitisque Dei (effigiem') peritiiro ostonderct host! ** 

— would then mean that the old Roman soldier was wont to hear th,'^ 
imago of the god, the protector of his foe as well as of himself, under 
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when I see upon the works of art of the ancients that 
they actually personified the gentle breezes, and under 
the name of “ Auras ” worshipped a kind of female sylph.^ 
I admit that, when Juvenal compares an empty fid low 
of rank with a Hermes, we should have great difficulfcy 
in finding the similarity in this comparison, unless we 
had seen such a Hermes, and know it to bo a worthless 
column, which only bears the head, or at most the trunk, 
of the god, and which from the absence therefrom of 
hands and feet calls nj) the idea of inactivity.® lllustra- 

the very eyes of his enemy, who was none the less destined to fall by 
his hand. A very fine idea, uttributini' the vicitories of the amdeiit 
Romans to their own bravery rather than to the partial assistance of 
their progenitor. For all that “ non liquet.” 

* “Till I got acquainted,’* saysSpemje (Polymetis, Dial. xiii. p. 208), 
with these aurse (or sylphs), I found myself always fit a loss in i^'adiiig 

the known story of Cepbalus and Procris, in ()vid I could never 
imagine how Ceplialus’s crying out ‘ Aura venias ’ fthougl) in ever m 
languishing a manner) could give anyknly a suspicion of his being 
false to Procris. As I had been always used to think tJiat Aura 
signified only the air in general, or a gentle breeze in partieular, I thought 
Procris’s jealousy less founded than the most extravagant j(‘ah)ii.,ies 
generally are ; but when I had once found that Aura might signify a 
very handsome young lady as well as the air, the ciise was entirely 
altered ; and the story seemed to go on in a very reasonable manner.” 
I am not going to recall in my note the approbation which I Imve 
besft)wed iu my text upon this di.scuvory, on which Spence evi- 
dently plumes himself. But I cannot omit observing that the passage 
of the poet would be quite natural and eomproheiisible without it. 
All that was required to be known was, that among the ancifmls Aura 
was not an unusual name for women. E.g., it is the name of a nymph 
in Nopnus (Dionys. lib. xlviii.), ono of the attondant.s of Diana, who, 
because she boasted that her beauty was more manly than that of the 
goddess, was, as a punishment for her presumption, given up while 
sleeping to the embraces of Bacchus. 

* Juvenalis Satyras, viii. 52-55 : — 

“ At tu 

* Nil nisi Cecropides ; truncoque simillimus Hermas : 

Niillo quippe alio yincis discriniiiie, quarn quod 

Illi marmoreum caput est, tua vivit imago.” 

If Spence had included the Greek authors in his plan, an old fablo of 
^sop might perhaps, or perhaps might not, have occurred to him, on 
which ihe foi-m of one of those pillars of Hermes throws a light still 
more beautiful and more indispensable to the jiroper understanding of its 
meaning. Hermes,** .^sop tells us, “was desirous to learn in what 
esiimatiou he was held among men. He concealed his divinity, and 
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tioTis of this kind arc hy no means to bo despised, even 
thoujjjh they should not bo always necessary or alwa3\s 
sufricient. The j)Oct had the work of art before his (5yes, 
not as an imitation, but as a thing independently exist- 
ing, or else artist and poet had adopted the same con- 
ccy)tions, and conscrjuently, in their representations, there 
must have been exliibited a coincidence, from which, in 
turn, conclusions as to the universality of those concep- 
tions might be deduced. 

lint when Tibullus ]>aints the form of Apollo, as ho 
appeared to him in a dream, “ the beautiful youth, his 


entiTCfl a sculptor’s ; hero he saw a fi-jiire of JupitSr, and asked the 
artist its price. * A drnchma,* was the n ply. Mercury smiled ; ‘ And 
this Juno?’ ho continued. ‘About the same!* was the answer. 
Meantime ho had osjiied an image of liiraaelf, and was thus cogitating; 
‘ I am tlio nicsseiigiir of the gods ; I am the author of all gain ; men 
must needs value m(‘ liighly ; and this god here,* ho went on, pointing 
to the figure of himsi If, ‘what may be its price?* ‘Oh, if you will buy 
th{‘ otlior two, I will throw that into the bargain.*** Mercury’s vanity 
reeeived a elieck. The sculptor, however, did not know* him, and 
could not tlieri^fore have had any design of wmunding his self-love; but 
tiiere must have be(ui somidliing iu the nature of the statues which 
in, Hie the last of such little value that the artist was willing to give it 
m with the otln*rs. Tlie lower rank of tho god could not have boon 
the re.iS'Ui, for the artist values his productions according to tho skill, 
the industry, and the labour exptaided upon them, and not aecov4ing 
to th(.* rank and estimation in which tlio beings whom they represent 
arii held. It is clear that an imago of Mercury, if it was to cost less 
than out' of Jupiter or Juno, must have required less skill and industry 
in its exeeution. Sueli w^as really tho case : the statues of Jupiter 
and Juno were full figures of these divinities; tlio statue of Mercury 
w*as a simpl(‘ square pillar with liis bust at tho top of it. No wonder, 
then, the artist could ulford to give it in to the purchaser of the other 
two. Mercury overlooked this circumstance, because his thoughts 
were wholly employed in the consideration of his seeming pre-cmiiient 
merit ; his chagrin, therefore, was as natural as deserved. It would be 
vain to search the commentators, translators, or imitators of .dSsop for 
any traces of this ex}ilanation ; whilst 1 could quote a whole series, if 
it were worth tin? trouble, who have understood the fable literally, 
tiiat is, have not understood it at all. They have cither not felt tho 
incongruity which arises from all tho images being supposed to he of 
the same kind, or they have all pushed it too far. The price which the 
artist asks for his J upiter is perhaps also a difficulty in this fable, for a 
potter could hardly make a doll for the money. A drachma, therefore, 
inn.st he taken gtnerally as equivalent to any \ery low price. — 
(Fab. Ailsop, 00.^ 
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temples encircled by the chaste bay, Syrian odours 
exhaling from the golden locks, which float about his 
slender nock ; the gleaming white and rosy vednciss 
mingled* over the whole body, as upon the teiiiler clioeks 
of a Slide first being led to her beloved” — there is no 
reason why these traits should have been borrowtid from 
celebrated old paintings. The “ nova iiupta verecundia 
notabilis ” of Echion may have been in Itome, may liave 
been copied a thousand and a thousand times ; ])ut does 
that prove that bridal modesty itscl f had vaiiislied from 
tlie world? Because the painter had seen it, was no p(;ot 
ever to see it more, save in the iminter’s imitation ? ^ Or 
when another poet describes Vulcan as weariiid, and his 
face, scorched by tbe furnace, as red nnd burning, must 
he have first learnt, from the work of a p.iinter, that toil 
wearies and heat reddens?^ Or when Lucretius describes 
the changes of the seasons, and in natural siu^oossion con- 
ducts them past ns, witli the whole ti’ain of tlieir effects 
in earth and air, are we to supi>ose that ho w.as an (Ephe- 
meral, who had never lived tlmuigh a whole year, had 
never experienced these changes in liis own person ? Are 
wo to assume his jucture to liave been drawn aftcu' an 
ancient procession, in which the statues of the S(‘asons 
were carried about? Did ho, necessarily, first learn from 
theSe statues the old poetic artifice by whicdi such abstrac- 
tions are converted into realities ? ^ Does not the “ 1‘on- 

® Tibullus, El(^g. IV. lib. iii.; Polymetia, Dial. viii. p. 81. 

^ Statius, lib. i. ; Sylv. lib. v. 8 ; Polyiuetis, Dial. viii. p. 81. 

* Lucretius, d. 11. N. hb. v. 730-747 : — 

“ It Ver et Venus, et Veneris prsonuntius ante 
Piunatus graditur Zophyrus, vestigia propter 
Flora quibus Tiiati'r priespargcns ante viai 
Cuncta colorilnis egregiis et odoribus opplet. 

Inde loci sequitur Oulor aridus, et comes una 
Pulverulenta Ceres, et Etesia Habra Aijuiloiium. 

Inde Autumnus adit : graditur simul Eviua Evan : 
lode alias tempestates, veiitique soquuntur, 

Altitonans Volturnus et Auster fuliriine pollens. 

Tandem Bruma nives adfert, pigrumque Tigor(‘m 
Reddit, Hyems sequitur, crepitans ac dcntibus Algus.” 
Spence pronounces this to be one of the most beautiful j>assug(E8 in the 
whole poem of Lucretius. At least it is one of those on which hisreputa- 
tio .1 as a poet is grounded. Yet surely he greatly diminishes this honour, 
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tern indignatns Araxes” of Virgil, that excellent and 
poetical picture of a flooded river, as it tears away the 
bridge which had spanned it, lose its whole beauty when 
the poet is said to be alluding by it to a work of ^art, in 
which this river god is represented in the act of breaking 
a bridge in pieces?® What profit can we derive from 
such illustrations as these, that dejudve the poet of any 
share of honour in the clearest passages, in order to admit 
but the glimmer of some artist’s idea ? 

I regret that so useful a book as the ‘ Polymetis * might 
otherwise have been should, through this tasteless caprice 
for attributing to the ancient poets, in place of their own 
genius, familiarity with some other man’s,’ have become 
repulsive, and far more prejudicial to the classic authors 
than the watery commentaries of insipid etymologists 
could ever have been. Still more do I regret that in tliis 
Spence should liave been preceded even by Addison, who, 
in the laudable desire of elevating an acquaintance with 
works of art to a means of interpretation, has no less 
failed to distinguish where the imitation of the artist is 
becoming, and where derogatory, to the poetd® 


or rather deprives him of it altogether, when he saya that the descrip- 
tion was borrowed from some ancient procession of the deities of the 
seasons; and why? “Sucli processions,” says the Englishman,f “ of 
their deities in general were as common ajuong the Eomans of old, 
as those in the honour of tho |aiiit 0 are in certain countries to this day. 
All the expressions used by Lucretius here come in very aptly, if 
applied to a procession.” Excelbmt reasons ! But how much might 
bo said against the last I The epithets which tho poet bestows upon 
the personilied abstractions, “ Oalor uridns — Ceres pulverultinta— - 
Voltunius ultitonans — fulmine pollens Auster — Algus dentibus ert^pi- 
tnns,” prove at once that they derive tlieir being from l)im, and not 
from the artist, who must needs have attributed totally ditforent 
cliaracteristics to them. Bpence appears, moreover, to have hit upon 
this idea of a procession through Abiaham Freigerii, who in his note 
upon these lines says, “Ordo est quasi pompfocujusdam,Vcret Venus, 
Zophyrus et Flora,” &c. Hut Spence should have been satisfied to 
stop here. To say “ Tho poet makes the seasons pass by as it were in 
a procession” is all very well, but to say he borrowed the idea pf 
making them thus pass before us from a procession shows great want 
of taste. 

3 ALneid, lib. viii. 72S ; Polymotis, Dial. xiv. p. 230. 

In various passages of Lis travels; and in iiis conversatiou on 
ancient opins, * 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

Of the similarity which exists between poetry and paint- 
ing, Spence forms the most curious conceptions possible. 
He believes that the two arts were, among the ancients, 
BO closely united that they constantly went hand in hand ; 
the poet never suffering himself to lose sight of the painter, 
nor the painter of the poet. That poetry is tlie more com- 
prehensive art, that beauties wait on its bidding, which 
painting would in vain attempt to attain ; that it often 
has good reasons for preferring inartistic beauties to ar- 
tistic, — of all t];iis he seems never once to have thought ; 
and therefore the most trifling differences that he may 
observe between the ancient poets and artists involve him 
in an embarrassment, by which he is driven to the use of 
the most strange expedients. 

The ancient poets, for the most part, attributed horns 
to Bacchus. “Therefore it is surprising,’’ says Spence, 
“ that those horns are not more commonly seen upon his 
statues.” ^ Ho advances first one reason, then another, 
now the ignorance of antiquarians, now the smallness of 
the horns themselves, which he thinks might have been 
hidden under the grape-clusters and ivy-leaves which 
wer(^ the constant headdress of the god. lie hovers 
around the true cause, without for a moment suspecting it. 
The horns of Bacchus were not natural horns, as wore those 
of fauns and satyrs. They were an ornament of the brow, 
which he could put on, or lay aside, at his pleasure. 

* “ Tibi cum sine comibus adstas 

Virgineum caput est,” 

is Ovid’s festive invocation of Bacchus ; * so that he could 
show himself without horns, and did so whenever he 
wished to appear in his girlish beauty, in which the 
artist would naturally represent him, and would therefore 
bo compelled to avoid every addition which might pro- 
duce a bad effect. Such an addition would these horns 
have been, which were fastened on the chaplet just as 
they are seen to be on a head in the Koyal Cabinet of 

^ iPoljmetis, Dial* ix. p. 1^9. 


* Metumorph. Ub.^iv. 19. 
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Berlin.^ Such an addition was the chaplet itself, which 
concealed his beautiful forehead, and therefore occurs in 
the statues of Bacchus as rarely as the horns themselves ; 
while the poets are as continually attributing it to him 
as its inventor. Idie horns and the chaplet furnished the 
])oot with neat allusions to the actions and character of 
the god. To the artist, on the contrary, they were impe- 
diments, prevtiiiting the display of higher beauties ; and 
if Bacclius, as I believe, obtained the name of “ Biformis, 
A//x,op<^o 9 ,” for this very reason, viz. that he could manifest 
himsel f in beauty as well as in frightfulncss, it is perfectly 
natural that the artists, from his two forms, should have 
8(d('.cted that which best corresponded with the puri)Ose of 
their art. 

In Koman poetry, Minerva and Juno often hurl tlio 
thunderbolt. Why, asks Spence, do tliey not do it in 
tlieir statues also ? ^ He answers, “ This power was tlio 
8])ecial privilege of these two goddesses, the reason of 
which was, j)erhaps, first learned in the Samothra(;ian 
mysteries. But since among the ancient Eomans the 
artists were considered as common people, and would 
therefore be rarely initiated into them, they would doubt- 
less know nothing of it, and what they knew not of they 
clearly could not represent.” There are several questions 
which I might ask 8j)once in turn. Did these common 
persons work on their own account ; or at the bidding of 
patrons of higher rank, who might bo instructed in these 
mysteries ? Did artists occupy such an inferior positioTi 
in Greece also? Were not the Homan artists for thp most 
part born Greeks? and so forth. 

Statius and Valerius Flatjcus describe an irritated Venus, 
and that too in such terrible traits that at this moment 
she might be taken for a fury rather than the goddess of 
love. Spence looks around among the ancient works of 
art for such a Venus, but in vain. What is the conclusion 
ho draws ? Is it that the poet has greater liberty allowed 
him than the sculptor and painter ? This is the conclusion 
he should have drawn, but he had once for all adopted, as 
fundamental, the j/rinciple that “ scarce anything can be 

* Begeri Tlies. Brandenb. vol. iii. p. 242. 

* Polymetiri, Dial. vi. p. 03. 
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good in a poetical description wliich would appear absurd 
if represented in a statue or picture.” ^ Consecpiently the 
poets mus^t have committed an error. “ Statius and Vale* 
rius belt)ng to an age when Koman poetry was already in 
its decline. In this very passage they display their bad 
judgment and corrupted taste. Among the poets of a 
better age such a rcjnidiatioii of the laws of artistic ex- 
pression will never be found.” ® 

To pronounce such criticisms as those needs but small 
powers of discernment. I will not, howev(;r, in this in- 
stance, take uji the defence eitluT of Statius or Valerius, 
but confine myself ibr the prestmt to a general observa- 
tion. The godfe and spiritual beings, as they arc rej)re- 
sented by the artists, are not precisely such as to iiilfil 
the requisitions of the poet. With the artist they are 
personified abstractions, Avhich, in order to be at once 
recognized, must perpetually retain their appro] )riate 
characteristics. With the ])oet, on the contrary, they are 
real, acting beings, who, in addition to their general cha- 
racters, possess other qualities and feelings, which may 
become the more prominent according to the circumstances 
in which they are placed. In the eyes of the s(}ul[)tor 
Venus is only “Love.” He must, therehu'c, attribute to 
her all the mod('-st, bashful beauty, all tlie graceful charm, 
whi(5i are the attractions in a b(doved object ; and which, 
thci'cfore, we include in our abstract idea of love. If there 
is the least deviation from this ideal, we can no longer 
recognize her form. Beauty, but clothed with majesty 
rathei; than bashfulness, becomes at onc(', not a Votius, 
but. a Juno. Charms, but charms commanding, and rather 
manly than graceful, give us, instead of a Venus, a Mi- 
nerva. An irritated Venus, a Venus impelled by revenger 
and fury, is a positive contradiction to the sculptor ; for 
love, as such, is never angry or revengeful. To the poet, 
on the contrary, Venus is indeed “ love,” but she is als<^) 
the goddess of love who, in addition to this character, 
has her peculiar personality, and consequently must be 
just as capable of the impulses of aversion as she is of 
those of affection. What wonder, then, if he paints her as 

* • Polymctis, Dial. xx. p. 311. * Hid. Dial. vii. p, 74. 
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inflamed with indignation and fury, eBpecially when it ia 
injured love itself that has kindled these feelings in her ? 

It is quite true that in groups the artist as well as tho 
poet can introduce Venus, or any other divinity, as apart 
from her peculiar character, a real and acting hoing. 
But in that case their actions must, at least, not contra- 
dict their character, even though not the immediate con- 
sequences of it. Venus bestows upon her son divine 
armour. This action the artist can represent as well as 
the poet. Here there is nothing to prevent him from 
giving Venus all the charm and beauty which are her 
attributes as the goddess of love ; nay rather, in his work, 
she will bo by these very attributes the more easily re- 
cognized. But when Venus wishes to take vengeance 
upon her contemners, the men of Lemnos, and with wild 
dilated form, with flushed cheeks, dishevelled hair, and 
torch in hand, she wraps a sable robe around her, and 
stormily descends upon a gloomy cloud, this is no moment 
for the artist, since at this moment there is no feature by 
which ho could render her capable of being recognized. 
It is only a moment for the poet, because he has the pri- 
vilege of combining with it another, in which the goddess 
is wholly Venus, so nearly and so closely, that she is never 
lost sight of in the fury. This Flaccus does : — 

Neque enim alma videri 
Jam tumet ; aut tereti crinem subnectitur auro, 
Sidereos diffusa sinus. Eadem effera et ingens 
Et maculis suffecta genas : pinumque sonantem 
Virginibus Stygiis, nigramque simillima pallam.”^ 

Statius does the same : — 

“ Ilia Paphon veterem ccntumque altaria linquens, 

Nee vultu nee crine prior, solvisso jugalern 
Ceston, et Idalias procul ablegasse volucres 
Fertur. Erant certe, media qui noctis in umbra 
Hivam alios ignes majoraque tela gcrentem, 

Tartarias inter thalamis volitasse sorores 
Vulgarent ; utque implicitis arcana domorum 
Anguibus, et saeva formidine cuncta replerit 
Limina%” ** 

^ Argonaut, lib. iL 102. 


• Thfcbaid. lib. v. 61, 
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But it may be said the poet alone possesses the power 
of painting with negative traits, and, by mixing the nega- 
tive and positive together, of uniting two appearances in 
one. No longer is she the graceful Venus ; no longer are 
her locks bound with golden clasps ; no azure robe is 
floating round her ; her girdle is laid aside ; she is armed 
with other torches and larger arrows than her own ; 
furies, like herself, bear her company. But there is no 
reason, because the artist is compelled to abstain from the 
exercise of this power, that the poet should do the same. 
If painting must needs be the sister of poetry, let her no I; 
be a jealous sister ; and let not the jmunger forbid the 
elder every ornament that does not sit well upon herself. 


CHAPTER IX. 

If we wish to compare the painter and poet together in 
single instances, w'e must first inquire whether they both 
enjoyed entire freedom ; whether, uninfluenced by any 
external pressure, they could lal)our at producing the 
highest effect of their respective arts. 

Such an external influence was often exercised by reli- 
gion over the ancient artist. His work, destined for wor- 
ship^and devotion, could not always be as perfect as if the 
pleasure of the beholders had been his solo aim. The 
gods were overburdened with allegorical emblems by 
superstition, and the most beautiful of them were not 
everywhere worshipped as such. 

Bacchus, in his temple of Lemnos, out of which the 
pious Hypsipyle, in the form of the god,^ rescued her 

• VALEBins Flaccus, lib. ii. Argonaut. 26i)-273 : — 

** Serta patri, juvenisque comiim vestesque I^ysei 
Induit, et medium curni locat : seraque circ-um 
Tympanaque et jilenas tacita formidine cihtus. 

Ipsa sinus hederisque ligat famularibua artus : 
Pampineamque quatit ventosis ietibua hastam, 
Respiciens : teneat Tirides velatus babenas 
Ut pater, et nivea tumeaut ut cornua rnitra, 

Et sucer ut Bacchum referat scyplius.’' ^ 

The word tumeanty in the last line but one, seems to indicate that 
theiioms of Bacchus were not quite so small as Spence imagiues. 
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father, was represented with horns, and so, without doubt, 
he appeared in all his teiuj)les ; for these horns were sym- 
bolic;, and one of the indications of his being. But the 
unfettered artist, who executed his Bacchus for no temple, 
omitted this emblem ; and if we, among the extant statues 
of this god, find none in which he is represented with 
horns, it is perhaps a proof that none of the consecrated 
images unde r which he was actually worshipped are ro- 
nniiiiing. Besides, it is i‘xccedingly probable that upon 
these latter, principally, fell the fury of the pious icono- 
clasts of the fn*st centuries of Cln^istianity ; by whom only 
hero and there a work of art, if polluted by no adoration, 
was sometimes spared. 

As, however, among the excavated antiques, pieces of 
both kinds are to be found, it were to be wished that the 
title of works of art was conhnod to those alone in which 
the artist had the jicwer of really showing himself to bo 
such, in which beauty was his j)rimary and ultimate ob- 
ject. None of the others, in which too evident traces 
testify to religious conformity, deserve this name, because 
in tlu;ir case art did not labour on its own account, but 
was a mere Indpinaie to religion, which, in the material 
subjects tliat it afforded ffir rexiresentation, looked rather 
to significance tlian to beauty. Yet for all that I do not 
mean to maintain that it has not frequently embodied 
all that was significant in the beautiful, or at least, out 
of indulgence to the art and the fine taste of the age, 

* The 80 -salled Bacolms in the gardens of the Medici at Rome 
(Montfaiicon, Snppi. anx Antiq. t. i. p. 2.54) has little liorus, just 
sf)r{)iiiii]g I'rom his Ibreliead. But there are some connoisseurs vvho, 
for that very reason, think it would ho more properly considered a 
faun. In fact such natural horns are a degradation of the human form, 
ami can only b« come beings wIjo are esteemed a kind of link between 
man and brute. Besides the attitude, the longing look with which he 
eyes the grapes held over him is more suited to one of his attendants 
than to tlie god himself. I here recollect wliat Clemens Alexandriuus 
says of Alexander the Great (Protrej)!. p. 48, Edit. Pott.) : 'E$ov\€to 
Be Kul ' A\€^avBpos ’'A/ipitavos vlhs elyai BoKeiy, Kal Kepdatpopos avairAar- 
recrdai irphs ruv ayaKixaroiroitav, rh KaXhv dvBpdmov v^piaai crrr€ifBwy 
Kepari, It was Alexanders express wdsh that the sculptor should 
represent him with honis; he was (juite content that the human 
beauty of his form should be (h^grnded by them, provided he should be 
believed to have sprung from a divine origin. ' 
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dispensed with so much of the former that the latter 
seemed to prevail alone. 

If nonsuch distinction is drawn, the connoisseur and 
antitiiviry will be constantly coming into collision, because 
tliey do not understand one another. If the former, 
from his insight into the intention of art, maintains 
that the ancient artist could not have produced this or 
that work, e.c. not as an artist, not spontaneously ; the 
latter stretches this into an assertion tliat neither religion 
nor any other external cause, lying outside the region of 
art, could have caused its execution by the artist, i,€, 
by the artist as a craftsman. Thus he believes he can 
refute the cohnoisseur with the first statue tliat comes 
to hand, which the latter, without the least scruple, 
though to the great scandal of the learned world, con- 
demns again to the heap of rubbish from which it was 
(.‘xtraeted,^ 


* When I assorted above that the ancient artists had never executed 
a fury [hoc p. 15, aii<l note], it had not ebcaped me that the furies had 
more than one temple, in whicli there certainly must have been statues. 
In that at Ivcrynca, Punsonias found some of wood, which were neither 
lar^e nor in any other respect worthy of remark ; but it seemed that art, 
forbidden to exhibit its powers in the statues of the f^oddt'sses, displayed 
them in those of tlieir pricstebsos ; which stood in tl»e vestibule of the 
tonifle, and were most Iw'aulifully executed' in stone (I’ausanias 
Aehaic. XXV. p. 587, edit. Kiihn). Neither had I forj^fotten that it ia 
supjiosod that their heads may be seen upon an abraxas made known 
by Chiffletius, and upon a lamp in Licetus (Dissert at. sur lea Furies 
1 ar Bannier, Memoires de I’Acadanic d(‘8 Inscriptions, t. v. p. 48). 
i\ur was that urn of Etruscan workmanship in Oori (Mus. Elrusc. 
tfd). IM ) unknown to me, upon which Orestes and Py lades are drawn 
attacked by furies with torches. I spoke, however, (rf works of art 
only, from which I believe that all these pieces may be excluded ; and 
even if the last-mentioned work were not to bo excluded with the rest, 
yet when considered from another point of view it serves to corrobo- 
rate my opinion rather than cmitradict it. For though beauty was not, 
generally speaking, the aim of Etruscan artists, yet even here the furies 
are not denoted by their horrible features so much as by their demeanour 
and attributes. Indeed so mild is their expression, while they thrust their 
torches into the very ej’-es of Pylades and Orestes, that they ajipear as if 
tliey only wish^ to frighten them in jest. We can only infer how terri- 
ble they appeared to the two friends from their terror, but in no way from 
the ligurcs of the furies themselves. They are therefore furies, and yet 
not. They perform the office of furies, yet not with that represeuta- 
^ VOL. III. jr 
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On the other hand, too much importance may be attri- 
buted to the influence exercised by religion upon art. 
Spence affords us a curious example of this. He found in 
Ovid that Vesta was not worshipped in her temple under 
any personal image ; and this seemed to him a sufficient 
ground for concluding that, as a universal rule, there 
were no statues of this goddess, and that all which had 
hitherto been considered such represent not Vesta but a 
vestal."^ A strange conclusion ! Did the artist lose his 
right to personify a being to whom the poets give a defi- 
nite j)ersonality ; whom they represent as the daughter of 
SatTirn and Ops ; whom they depict as being in danger of 
ialling under the brutality of Triapus, and all the rest 
that they tell of her ; — did the artist, I say, lose his right 
to personify, in his oAvn manner, this being, because, in a 
single temple, she was only worshipped under the symbol 
of fire? Dor Spence here further commits the error of 
extending what Ovid states only of one particular temple 


tion of anj?er and rage which we are accustomed to associate with the 
name : not with a brow which, as Catullus sa)S, “ expirantis preoportat 
pectoris iras.” But late ly Heir WinckelmaTiii thought he had discovered 
n fury, with dishevelled dress and hair, and a dagger in her hand, upon 
a cornelian in the cabinet of Herr ^to.'S (Blbl. d. Sell. Wiss. vol. v. 
p JIO). Ilageilorn advises artists, on the stiength of this, to intrL'duce 
turies into their pictures (Botrachtungeii u)>t r die Makrei, p. 222), 
Wiiiekclmann himself, however, has since thrown doubts upon this dis- 
covery, because be cannot find any grounds f<»r believing that among 
the ancients the furi(‘s were ever armed with dg^ ers instead of 
torches (Descrip, des rierres gravecs, p. 84). l^i^^ssly, therefore, 
ho docs not consider the figures ujion the towns* Lyrba 

and Massaura, which Spanheim pronounced as such (Les 
Oesars de Julien, p. 44), but as a Ilecate^^rmis ; for otherwise a 
fury might here also be seen bearing a dag||||^ in either hand ; and it is 
curious that this too ajipears with her bi3r uncovered and dishevelled, 
whereas in other cases furies are coyiM*ed with a veil. But supposing 
Herr Winckelrnann’s fiist eonject^io bo right, still the case would be 
tlie same with the engraved sto^imd the Etruscan urn ; no features can 
be recognized on account of tno minuteness of the work. Besides, 
engraved stones genera lly,,d'ia account of their use as seals, may be con- 
Biderod as belonging to symbolical language; and the figures upon 
them may be more Ircquently arbitrary emblems of their owners than 
Bpontaneous productions of the artist. 

♦ Folymetis, Dial, vii, p. 81* 
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of Vesta, viz. the one at Eome,® to all her temples without 
distinction, and to her worship universally. It does not 
necessavily follow that she was worsliipped everywhere 
as she was in this temple at Kome; nay, before Numa 
built it she was not thus worshipped, even in Italy. 
Numa did not wish to have any divinity represented by 
either the human or the bi-iitish form ; and the ini]>rove- 
ment which ho effected in the worship of Vesta, without 
doubt consisted in the rejection of all personal re])resen- 
tation of her. Ovid himself informs us that, before the 
time of Numa, there were statues of Vesta- in her temple, 
which from slianu', when their ])riestoss Sylvia became a 
mother, covered their eyes with maiden hands.® That 
oven in the tomi)les which the godd(‘SS possessed outside 
the city, in the Roman j)rovinces, her worship was not 
precisely that established by Numa appears to be proved 

* Fasti, lib. vi. v. 295 -98 : — 

“ Esse din stultus Vestae simulacra putavi: 

Mox didici curve nulla suluwse dole. 

Ignis inextinctus Icmjdo csclalur in illo ; 

Effigiem nullam Vesta, nec ignis, habet.*' 

Ovid is speaking only of the worship of Vesta at Rome, and of tins 
temple which Numa had there built her, of which he says shortly 
befote (v. 259): — 

“ Regis opus placidi, quo non metuentins ullum 
Numinis ingenium terra Sabina tulit.” 

• Fasti, lib. iii. v. 45, 4G : — 

“ Sylvia fit mater; Vestm simulacra feruntur 

. Virgiucas oeulis opposnisse manus.’* 

It is thus that Spence should have compared Ovid’s different state- 
ments. The poet speaks of different periods : in the latter passage, of 
the age preceding Numa ; m the former, of a tinu* subsequent to him. 
During the former she was worsliipped in Italy uinh*r personal repre- 
sentations as she had been in Troy, from whence ililneas had intro- 
duced her. 

“ . . . Manibus vittas, Vcstamque potentem, 
uiEteruumquo adytis effort penetralibus ignoni,” 
says Virgil of the spirit of Hectoi, after it has counselled ^Eneas to 
take flight. Here a distinction is expressly drawn bctwc^eii the eternal 
fire and Vesta or her statue. Spence cannot have studied the Latin 
poets with sufficient attention for his purpose, since this passage haa 
esSaped him. 
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by several old inscriptions, in which mention is made of a 
Pontifex Vestse.'^ At Corinth, too, there was a temple of 
Vesta, without any image at all, but with a simpje altar, 
upon which sacrifices were offered to her.® But does this 
show that the Greeks had no statues of Vesta? At 
Athens there was one in the Prytaneion near the statue 
of Peace.® The jieople of Jasos boasted that they possessed 
one upon which, although it stood in the open air, neither 
snow iior rain ever felL^® Pliny mentions one, in a sitting 
posture, from the hand of Skopas, which in his time 
might be seen in the Servilian garden at Pome.^^ And, 
allowing that it is not easy for us to distinj^uish a mere 
Vestal from a Vesta itself, does this prove that the an- 
cients could not, still less would not, draw this distinction ? 
Certain emblems of art are manifestly more in favour of 
the one than of the other. The sceptre, the torch, the 
palladium can only bo pri sumod to be in the hand of a 
goddess. The cymbal which Codinus attributes to her 
might perhaps be long to her only as the Earth ; or Codinus 
may not have really known what it was ho saw,^^ 

' Lil)suis do Vrata et Vebtalilms, cap. 13, 

® Pausanias, Corinth, lib. ii. cap. 35, sect. 1. 

® Pausanias, Attic, lib. i. cap. 18, sect. 3. 

Polyb. Hist. lib. xvi, 11, Oper. vol. ii. p. 443, edit. Ernesti. 

" Plinius, xxxvi. 4, 7, edit. Tanch. : “ Scopas fecit Vostam sltden- 
tem laudatam in Servilianis hortis.’’ Lipsius must hove had this 
passage in his mind when he wrote (Do Vesta, cap. 3) ; “ Plinius Vestom 
sedentem effingi solitani osteiulit, a stahiliiato” ; but he had no liglit 
to assume that what Pliny said of a particular piece of Bkopas was a 
characteristic universally arloptoil in the goddt ss^s statues. He himself 
remarks tliat on the coins Vesta appears standing as often as sitting : 
by this observation, however, he corrects, not Pliny, but his own mis- 
taken imagination. 

** Georg. Codinus do originib. Constant., edit. Venet. p. 12: 
y^v X^yovmv ‘E^r/av, rou wXdrrovaiv ywaiKa^ rvfXTravov 

trap, to1»s dvd/jiovs ^ yi} vfp* kavr^v ffvyKXeUi. Suidas, e.ther on 

Codinus’ authority, or perhaps drawing from ^ common souice with 
liim, stiys the sanu* in his account of the word karieu “ The earth is 
represented und(3r thti name of Vesta as a woman carrying a tympanum, 
in which she is su])p()S(d to hold the winds confined.” The reason given 
is somewhat absnid ; it w ould have been more plausible to have said that 
the tympanum was one of her attributes, because the ancients believed 
that she resembled it in shape, arxVh-o, avr^s ryfivavouhls elpai. (Piu- 
tarchus de plaeitis Philos, cap. 10, id. fle facie m orbe Lunse.) Only it 
is possible enough that Codinus may have beeu q^istaken in ihe figure, 
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CHAPTUE X. 

I GO on? to notice an expression of surprise in Spence, 
which* most significantly proves how little reflexion ho can 
have bestowed upon the nature of the limits of Art and 
Painting. 

“ As to the muses in general,” he says, “ it is remarkable 
that the poets say so little of them in a descriptive way ; 
much less indeed than might be expected for deities to 
whom they are so particularly indebted.” ^ 

What does this mean, if not that he feels surprised that, 
when the po®t speaks of the deities, he dues not do it in 
the dumb speech of the painter? Crania, with llie ])0et8, 
is the muse of astronomy ; from her name and her perform- 
ances we at once recogui/o her office. The artist, in order 
to render it palpable, represents her pointing with a wand 
to a globe of the heavens. This wand, tJiis celestial globe, 
and this posture are, as it were, his letters, from which 
he leaves us to spell out the name Urania. But when the 
j)oet wishes to say that “ Urania had long ago foreseen his 
death in the aspect of the stars ” — 

“ I])sa din positis lethum praidixerat astris 

^ Uranie”2 

— why should ho, out of respect to the painter, subjoin, 
“ Urania, wand in hand, and heavenly glol^e before her ”? 
Would it not be as though a man who could and might 
speak clearly should still make use of those signs which 


or in the name, or in both. Perliups he knew no hotter name to give to 
what he saw in Vo^ta^s hand than “tympanum,” or hoard it oalKd 
a tympanum, and it never struck him tliat a tympanum could lie any- 
thing ( Ise than the mhtrument whudi we call a kettle-drum. Tympana, 
however, were alao a kind of wheel : — 

“Ilino radios trivere rotis, hiiic tympana plaustris Agricolaa — ” 

(Virgiliua, Georgic. ii. 444). Tlie symbol whitdi we see in the 
hands of the Ve.-la of Fahretti (ad Tabulam Iliad:s, p. 3114) seems to 
me to be very like such a wheel, though this scholar takes it for a 
handmill. 

• * Polymotis, Dial. viii. p. 9X, * Statius. Theb. viii. 551, ^ 
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the nfiutes in the seraglios of the Turks, from an inability 
to articulate, have adopted among themselves ? 

Spence again expresses the same surprise at the moral 
beings, or those divinities, to whom the ancients allotted 
the superintcTulenco of virtues, or whom they supposed to 
preside over the conduct and events of human life.^ “ It 
is observalde,” lie says, “ that the Eoman poets say less 
of the best of these moral beings than might be expected. 
The artists arc much fuller on this head; and one who 
would settle wliat a])[>earances each of them made should 
go to the medals of the Kornan emperors.'^ The poets, in 
fact, s])oak of them very often as persons; but of their 
attributes, their dress, and the rest of their figure they 
generally say but little.” 

When the ])oct personifies abstractions, they are suflfi- 
niently characterized by their names and the actions 
which he riipresents them as performing. 

The artist does not command these means. Hois there- 
fore com])elkKl to add to his personified abstractions some 
emblems by which they may be easily recognised. These 
emliloms, since thiy are difierent and have different signi- 
fications, constitute them allegorical figures. 

A female form, with a britllo iii her hand ; another, lean- 
ing against a pillar, are, in art, allegorical beings. On 
the contrary, with the ]»oets. Temperance and Coiista'£.cy 
are not allegorical beings, hut ]»ersonified abstractions. 

The invention of these emblems was forced -^ipon artists 
by necessity. For thus oiily can they make it understood 
what tliis or that figure is inbmded to signify. But why 
should the })oet allow that b) he forced upon him to wliich 
the artists have only been driven by a necessity, in which 
ho himself has no share? 

What causes S2)enco so much surimso deserves to be 
prescribed, as a general law, to ])oets. They must not 
convert tlie necessities of painting into a ])art of their own 
wealth. They must not look ujion the instruments which 
art has invented for the sake of following poetry as per- 
fections of which tliCY have any cause tc bo envious. 
When an artist clothes an ima.e with symbols, be exalts 


f Polymetis, Dial. x. p. i:i7. 


^ Ihid. p. 134. 
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a mere statue to a higher being. But if the poet makes 
use of these artistic decorations, ho degrades a liigher 
being into a puppet. 

As this rule is confirmed by the practice of the ancients, 
so is its intentional violation the favourite fault of modern 
poets. All their imaginary beings appear masqued, and 
the artists who are most familiar with the details of this 
masquerade generally understand least of the principal 
work, viz. how to make their beings act, and act in sii(h 
a way as to indicate their characters. 

Still, among the attributes with which the artisis 
characterize their abstractions, there is a class whicli is 
more capablo^and more deserving of being adopted by the 
poets. I mean thosc^ which ])osscss nothing projundy 
allegorical, but are to be considered less as embhnns tlian 
as instruments, of which the beings to whom they are 
attributed, should they be called upon to act as j’Cial 
persons, would or could make use. ddie bridle in the 
hand of Temperance, the pillar against which Oonstancy 
is leaning, are entirely allegorical, and theindbre of no use 
whatever to the poet. The scales in the hand of Justice 
are somewhat less so because the right use of the s(.*ales 
is really a part of justice. But the lyre or flute in the 
hand' of a Muse, the lance in the hand of Mars, the 
hammer and tongs in the hands of Vulcan, are in reality 
not symbols, but simply instruments, without which these 
beings could not produce the results whicli we ascribe to 
them. Of this class are those attributes which the anedent 
poets sometimes introduce in their descriptions, and which, 
on that account, I might, in contradistinction to the alle- 
gOri(;al, term the potdical. The latter signify the thing 
itself, the former only something similar to it.^ 

* In the picture which Horace draws of Necessity, and which is 
perhaps the richest in attributes that cun be fuuml umong the pocU* 
[Od. i. 35) — 

“ Te semper anteit sicva Necessitaa ; 

Cl.ivos trubalcB id cuueos munu 
Gestans aheuoa ; nee severus 

Uncus abest liquidumque plumbum,” 

whether we take the nails, the clamps, the moltt!ii lead; for moans 
oj firmly securing or for instruuents of punishment, they must 
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CHAPTER XL 

Count Caylus also appears to desire that the poet 
should clothe his imaginary beings with allegorical 


alike be considered as belonging to the class of poetical rather than 
allegorical attributes; yet there are too many of them even when 
considered as such ; and tlie passage is one of the coldest in Horace, 
Saiiadoii sjiys : “J’ose dire <jue ce tableau, pris dans le de'tail, serait 
plus beau sur la toile quo dans une ode heroique. Jo ne puis soufirir 
cot attirail patibiilaini de (dous, de coins, de crocs et de plomb fondu. 
J*ai cru en devoir decharger la traduction on substitiiant les idees 
ge'ne>alcs aux idees singuliercs. C’est dommage quo lo Poete ait eu 
besoin de C(5 correctilV* Sanadon’s feeling was just and refined, but 
his justification of it is basi'd upon false grounds. The passage is 
unpleasing, not because the attribute's inadei use of aro an “ attirail 
patibulaire ** (for ho had the option of ado|)ling| the other interpreta- 
tion, and thus changing the instruments of execution into the firmest 
cements employed in building), but because they are peculiarly 
addressed lo the eyes ,* and, if we attempt to acquiro by the ear con- 
ceptions wliicli would Ixi naturally conveyed tlirougli tlie eyi's, a 
greater effort is reijuired, while the ideas themselves are inoapablo of 
the same distinctness. The continuation of tlm above-quoted stanza 
in Horace, mor(*over, reminds me of a fiw mistakes of Spence, wliicli do 
not create the most favourable impression of thii accuracy with wliiofi 
he has weighed the passixges he has oite<l from tlie ancient poetS. He 
is speaking of the figure under which tlui Homans worsliipped IjViitli 
or Honesty (Dial. x. p. 145). “The Romans calk'd her ‘F^d(•s^• and 
when tli('y called her ‘ Sola Fides,' seem to mean th(3 same as we do by 
the words ‘ downright honesty/ She is represented willi an creel, open 
air, and willi nothing but a thin robe on, so Jiiio that one might s(3e 
tlirough it. Horace therefore calls hi'r tlnn-dn ssed in ono of Ids odes: 
and transparent in another.’^ In this short pasi^age there arc not less 
tlian three gross mistakes. Firstly, it is iUlsi' that sola was a peculiar 
epithet applied by the Romans to tlie goddess Fides. In hotli tho 
passages of Divy, which he quotes to provi' this (lib. i. § 21, lib. ii. 
§ 8), it signifies nothing more- than it always signifies, viz. “ tJio t'xelu- 
sioH of everything else,” In tho first passage' the &)li even ap])cars 
suspicions to the oritias, and is supposed to Lave crept into tlie text 
tlirough a fault of transcriiition occasioned by iha sohnne, wliicli siand-i 
next it. In the second quotation Livy is speaking, not of Fides, but of 
Imiocentia. Secondly, it is stated that in one of his odes (viz, tiie one 
above mentioned, lib. i. 85) Horace has bestowed upon Fidea the 
epithet “thin-dressed” : — 

* “ Te Sp2s, et alho rara Fides colit 

Velatu panuo/' 
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symbols.^ The Count understood painting far better than 
he did poetry. 


It is true tJiat rar?i« does also means thin ; but hero it simply signifies 
“ rare,” %e. “ what is seldom met with,” and is applied to Fides herself, 
and uot to her dress. Spence would have been right, liad the poet 
said, “ Fides raro velata panno.” Thirdly, Horacci is said in anotlitir 
passage to call Faith or Integrity “ transfiarent,” and to mean th(^ 
same as when we say (in our professions of fidelity and hoiiesiy) “ 1 
^vis]l you could see into my breiist,’' or “I wish iiiut you eoald s< e 
through me.” This passage is the following line of the eighteenth ode 
of tlie first book : — 

“ Arcaniquc Fhles prodiga, pcllucidior vitro.” 

How could any one so suffer himself to be niishsl hy a mere word? 
Is tlio Fides arcalti 2 )ro(Ug(f., Faithfulness, or is it not r.iUier Fait]ih\ss- 
ness? It is of this last that Horace speaks as being “as transparent 
as glass,” because she exposes to every gaze tlie secrets that liave been 
entrusted to lier. 

^ Apollo delivers the body of Sarpedori purified and einlmlmed to 
Death and Sleep, to carry to his fatherland (II. xvi. 081) : — 

Tlefxire 8e fiiv Trofivoifftv KpavnvotffL (pepeaOaiy 
Kal &aydr<p StSv/jt,<io<riv, 

Caylus reconimonds this idea lo the painter, but adds: “II est 
faeiieux quTIomcre ne nous ait rien laisse sur les atiributs (pron 
doimait de son temps au Somnieil : nous ne coniiaissons, pour cirac- 
terihcr ce Dicu, quo son action ineinc, et nous lo coiironnon.s de pavols. 
Ces idees soiit moderncs ; la premiere est d’uu m(*dio(;re service, inais 
ello peut etre employ^ dans le eas [»resent, oU menie les Hems luo 
jiaroiffient dt-placees, snrtout pour um* figure qui groupeavee la mort” 
Crabh'HUX tires do filliade. de rOdy.sse'e dTlomore et do riCneide do 
Virgile, avee des ob.scrv.itions ge'nerales sur le Cosfiimo; U I’aiis, 
1707-58). Tiiis is reijuiring of lloiner one of tho.s<5 trilling ornainents 
whieli arc mo.4 strongly opposed to the grandeur oHiis style. Tiio 
most ingenious attributes he could lown* iMsstowed on Sic'Cip would not 
have^cuaraeterized him nearly so pertectly, \V(»qM ii(;t Imve called uj) 
in us* nearly so lively an idea of him, as (hsjs the single tiait by whieli 
be represents him ns the twin brother of Donth. Lot tlie artist, but 
express this and he may dispense with all altiihutes. The aiie.ent 
Hiiisis hav(', m fact, rejiresentod De.ith .and Slec]) with that re em- 
blanee between the two whieli is naturally oxpeeded in twins. On a 
ch(;,4 of cedar wood in tiie temple of Juno at Hlis they weie Ciirv(‘(l ui 
two boys, sleeping in tho arms of Night. Only the one was white, 
wliile the other was black ; tlu^ one slept, tho other appeared to sh-oj* ; 
both had their feet cross^^d ; for 1 prcler to translate tne words of Fni- 
saiiias (Kiiac. cap. xviii.), dfi<porepovs diecrTpa/u/neyovs rohi TrdSav, by 
this rather than by “ witli crooke<I feet,” or, as (Tcih^yn has rendered 
it in his language, “les pieds eontrefails.” What expression would 
crooked feet have here? But to lie with the feet eiovssed is the 
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Yet, in the work in which he expresses this desire, I 
have found occasion for some weightier reflexions, the 
most important of which I now notice, in order to aiford 
it a maturer consideration. 

The artist, according to the Count’s view, should make 
himself more close j]y acquainted with the greatest of 
descriptive poets, Homer — that second nature. He shows 
him what rich and hitherto unemj)loyed materials for the 
most excellent pictures the story written hy the Greek 
affords, and that the more closely ho adheres even to the 
most trifling circumstances mentioned by the poet the 
more likely he is to succeed in the execution of his work. 

In this proposition, the two kinds of imitation which I 
distinguished above arc again confounded. The painter 
shall not only represent what the poet has represented, 
but the details of his representation shall be the same. 
He shall make use of the poet, not only as a relater, but 
as a poet. 

But why is not this second k’nd of imitation, which is 
so degrading to a poet, equally so to ar artist? If a series 
of such pictures as Count Caylu.^ lias adduced from Homer 
had existed in the poet’s time, and we knew that he had 
derived his work from them, would ho not be immeasurably 
lowered in our admiration? IIow then does it ha-iipen 


ordinary posture of sleepers, and is exactly the attitude of Sleep in 
Matfei (Jlaccul. pi. 1.51). Modern artists luive entirely abandoned the 
resemblance which tlie ancieni m.iiiitaiiied between Sleep and Death; 
and it has become their g(5neral custom to represent Deatli us a skele- 
ton, or at the most as a hkcletou cloth(‘d with skin. Caylus^s first duty 
was to advise the artist whether to follow the ancient or modern custom 
in his representation of Dealli. Yet he appears to declare himself in 
favour of the modern, since ao speaks of Deatli as a figure, near wliich 
another crowned with llowers could not well be grouped. But had he 
considered how unsuited the modern idea of Dtatli would have been 
to an Homeric picture? And is it possible that its rcpulsiveness 
should not have forced its'df upon liiiii? I cannot persuade mystdf 
that the little metal figure in the ducal gallery at Florence wliii-ii 
represents a skeleton lying on the ground, and resting one of its arms 
on an urn (Spence’s Tolymetis, tab. xli.), is a real antique. At any 
rat<^ it cannot represent Di^ath, because tlie ancients represented bim 
differently. Even their poets liavo never diawii him under this repul- 
sive form. [Lessing subsequently wrote an essay on tliis subject, 
which will be found in tliis volume, p, 175 , — Ed.J 
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that we withdraw none of oiir high esteem from the 
artist, when he really does nothing more than express the 
words of the poet in form and colour ? 

The Mlowing seems to he the cause. In the artist’s 
case the execution appears to he more difficult than the 
invention ; in the poet’s this is reversed, and execution 
seems easier to him than invention. If Virgil had 
borrowed the connexion of Laokoon iind his children hy 
the serpent-folds from the grou]) of statuary, the merit 
which we now esleeni the greater and more dilHeult of 
attainment in this })ictiiro ot his would at once fall to the 
ground, and only the more trifling one ho left. For the 
first creation cA' this connexion in the imagination is far 
greater than the expression of it in words. On the con- 
trary, had the ar.ist hiurowed this eoniiexion from tho 
poet, he would still have always retained sufficient merit 
in our eyes, although he would have he(m entirely de])rived 
of tho credit of tin* invention. For exj)ression in marhle 
is far more difficuk tliau e.xpression in words; and, when 
we weigh iiiveiiiioii and represiuitation against one an- 
other, wo are always in(*lined to yield to tho master on 
one side, just as much • s wo thinV we have received in 
excess on the other. 

There are oven eases wdiere it is a gre.ater merit for 
artists to have imitatetl nature through llie medium of tho 
imitation of the poet, than wi tin ait it. Tho painter who 
executes a beautiful landscape aftc.r the d inscription of a 
Thomson has done more than ho who takes it directly 
from nature. Tliis latter sees his original liefore him, 
while the former must exert his imagination until ho 
believes he has it before him. I’lic latter produces some- 
thing beautiful from a lively and senNihle impression; tho 
former from tho indefinite and weak representation of 
arbitrary signs. 

But, as a consequcnco of this natural readiness in us to 
dispense with this merit of invention in the artist, there 
arose on his part an oipially natural indiffin-oiujo to it. 
For, when we saw that invention could not bo his strong 
point, but that his highest merit dopcruled on execution, 
it became of no im])ortan(^e to him whether his original 
majtter were old or new, used once or a thousand .times ; 
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■whether it belonged to himself or another. He confined 
himself, therefore, within the narrow circle of a few sub- 
jects, already become familiar to himself and the public, 
and expended his whole inventive power upon variations 
of materials already known, upon fresh combinations of 
old objects. That is in fact the idea which most of the 
elementary books on painting attach to the word inven- 
tion ; for, althougli they divide it into the artistic and 
poetical, the latter docs not extend to the production of 
objects tliemsolves, but is solely confined to arrangement 
and exiu'cssion.'-* It is invention, yet not the invention of 
a whole, but of single jiarts, and of their position in respect 
to one another; it is invention, but of that lower kind 
which Horace recommends to his tragic poet I 

“ Tuque 

Eectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, « 

Quam si profcn*es ignota indictaque primus.’’ ® 

Recommends, I repeat, not enjoins. Recommends as more 
easy, convenient, and advantageous, but does not prescribe 
as better and nobler in itself. 

In fiict, the poet wlio treats a well-knov-n story or a 
well-known character, has already made considerable pro- 
gress towards his object, lie can afford to ])ass oyer a 
hundred cold dtdails, which would otherwise bo kidis- 
pensable to the understanding of his whole ; and the more 
quickly his audience comprehends tliis, the sooner their 
interest will bo awakened. "J'his advantage the painter 
also enjoys, when his subject is not new to us, and we 
recognize, at the first glance, the intention and meaning 
of his whole com])osition ; at once not only see thaf his 
characters are speaking, but liear what they are saying. 
The most important effect depends on the first glance, 
and, if this involves us in laborious thought and reflexion, 
our longing to have our feelings roused cools down, and, 
in order to avenge ourselves on the unintelligible artist, 
we harden ourselves against the expression, and woe to 
him if he has sacrificed beauty to expression. We find 
in that case nothing to induce us to linger before his work, 

* Beiraclitungi‘n u. die Malerei, p. 159. 

* Ars Poetica, 128. 
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What we see does not please ns ; and what to think mean- 
while we do not know. 

Let us now consider together, firstly, That invention and 
novelty irt his subjects are far from being the principal things 
we look for in an artist; secondly, That a familiar subject 
furthers and renders more easy the effect of his art. And I 
think that we shall not look, with Count Caylus, for the 
reasons why the artist so seldom determiiiRs upon a new 
subject, either in his indolence, in his ignorance, or in the 
difficulty of the mechanical part of his art, which demands 
all his industry and all his time ; but we shall find them 
more deeply founded, and shall perhaps be inclined to 
praise as an ^ct of self-restraint, wise, and useful to 
ourselves, what at first sight appeared limitation of art, 
and curtailment of our pleasure. 1 do not fear that 
experience will contradict mo ; the painters will thank 
the Count for his good intentions, but will scarcely make 
such general use of him as he seems to expect. But even 
if they should, still in another hundred years a fresh 
Caylus would be necessary to bring the ancient subjects 
again into remembrance, and lead back the artist into that 
field where others before him had already gathered sucjIi 
undying laurels. Or do we desire that the public should 
be as learned as is the connoisseur from his books, that 
it slfbuld be accpiainted and familiar with every scene of 
history and of fable which can yield a beautiful picture ? 
I Quite allow that the artists would have dune better if, 
siimo the time of Raphael, they had made Homer their 
text-book instead of Ovid. But since it has happened 
otherwdse, let them not attempt to divert the public from 
its old track, nor surround its enjoyment with greater 
difficulties than those which enjoyment must have in 
order to be what it is supposed to be. 

Protogenes painted the mother of Aristotle. I do not 
know how much the philosopher paid him for the portrait. 
But 'vs^hether it was instead of payment, or in addition to 
it, he imparted to him a piece of advice more valuable 
than the price itself. For I cannot imagine that it could 
have been intended for mere flattery, but believe that it 
was out of an especial regard to that necessity of art, ^ 
namely of being intelligible to all, that he counselled 
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him to paint tho exploits of Alexander ; exploits with the 
fame of which, at that time, the whole •world was ringing ; 
and which he could well foresee would never ho erased 
from the memory of future generations. But Frptogenes 
had not sufficient steadiness to act upon this advice. 
“ Impetus animi,’* says Pliny, “ et quaidam artis libido.” * 
Too great a buoyancy of spirits (as it were) in art and a 
kind of cravin|^ after the cuiious and unknown, impelled 
him towards an entirely different class of subjects. Ho 
choR(i rather to paint the story of an lalysus,^ or a 
Kydippe; and, in consequence, we can no longer oven 
guess what they represented. 

* Plinius, XXXV. 80, 20. 

® Richiirdson hk'uIiouh this piece, when he wishes to illustrate the 
rule that m a painting nothing, howi'vor excellent in itself, should be 
allowed to distract tiu3 attention of the spectator from the princij)al 
figure. “ Protogones,” he says, ‘‘had introduced a pnrtiidge into his 
famous painting of lalysns, and had dtdineated it with so much skill 
that it seemed to be alive, and was the admiration of all Gnjcce. 
Since, ht)wcver, he saw that it attracted all eyes, to the prejudice of 
the main figure in the piece, In* comxdetcly ellaced it.” (Traite do la 
Pcinture, t. i. p. 10.) Kicliardson is mistakt'U. This jjartridge was 
not in the lalysns, but in another jiaiiiting of Protogenes, wiiich 
was called thcj ri'posing or the idle satyr, ^Sdrvpos dvairavd/jiepos, I 
should scarcely liave noticed this error, which has arisen from a passage 
of Pliny being misunderstood, liad not I found the same misbi-k* in 
Meursius : “In eatlem tabula, scilicet in (^ua Ldysus, Satyrus erat, 
quern dicehant Ann])auomenon, tihias tenens” (Ilhodi, lib. i. cap. xiv. 
p. 38). Something of the kind is found in VVinekelmann also (On the 
Imitation of the Greek pieces in Painting and Sculpture, p. 50), 
Strabo is the only authority ou which this story of the partridge rests, 
and he exj)re8.sly distinguish! s between the j)ietur(‘ of lalysns and that 
of the satyr leaning against a ihllar, nptni which the partridge sat 
(lib. xiv. j). 750, edit. Xyl). JMeursina, Richardson, and Winekclmann 
have all misunderstood the passage of Pliny (lib. xxxv. § 30), because 
tlioy paid no attention to the fact that two distinct pictures arc spoken 
of ; one, on account of whicli Demetrius did not conquer a town because 
ho would not assault the place where it was; auother which Proto- 
gones painted duiiug this siege. The first was the lalysus, the second 
tile satyr. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Homer elaborates two kinds of beings and actions, 
visible 2lnd invisible. TIiIkS distinction cannot be indicated 
by painting : in it everything is visible, and visible in 
but one way. 

When, therefore. Count Cayliis continu'ss the pictures 
of invisible actions in an unbroken series with those of 
the visible; and when, in pi(5tures of mixed actions, in 
which both visible and invisible beings take part, he does 
not, and perhaps cannot, s])ecify how these last (which wo 
only who are «;ontcniplating the picture ought to see in 
it) arc to be introduced, so that the y)erHons in the 
painting itself should not see them, or at least should not 
a})pear as if they necessarily did so — wlien, 1 say, Caylus 
does this, the whole scries, as well as many single pieces, 
necessarily becomes in the highest degree confused, incom- 
prehensible, and contradictory. 

Still, ultimately, it would be possible, with book in 
hand, to remedy this fault : only the worst of it is this : 
when painting wipes away the distinction between visible 
and invisible beings, it at the same time destroys all those 
characteristic traits by which the latter and higher order 
is el(fvated above the former and lower. 

For instance, when the gods, after disputing over the 
destiny of the Trojans, at length appeal to arms, the 
whole of this contest, according to the poet,^ is waged 
invisibly; and this invisibility permits the imagination 
to magnify the scene, and allows it free scope to fancy 
the 'persons and actions of the gods, as great and as far 
exalted above those of ordinaiy humanity as ever it will. 
But painting must adopt a visible scene, the various 
necessary parts of which become the standard for the 
persons who take part in it : this standard the eye has 
ready at hand, and by its want of proportion to the 
higher beings, these last, which in the poet were great, 
upon the artist’s canvas become monsters. 

Minerva, against whom, in this contest. Mars assays 


' Iliad, xxi. 885. 
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the first assault, steps backwards, and, with mighty hand, 
seizes from the ground a large, black, rough stone, which 
in olden times the united hands of men had rolled there 
for a landmark. — Iliad, xxi. 403. 

^ 8* ava)(a(rcrafL€vri \t0ov caActo 

K€Lfji€vov iv TTcSto), jJLeXavo, Tprj)(vv T€, fiiyav t€, 

rov p avSpes irpoTcpot OiaaVy epLp.ei'ou o?poi/ apovprj^. 

In order fully to realize the size of this stone, we must 
recollect tliat, though Homer describes his heroes as 
being as strong again as the strongest men of his own 
time, lie tells us that even they were still further sur- 
passed by the men whom Nestor had known in his youth. 
Now, I ask, if Minerva hurls a stone which no single 
man, even of the younger days of Nestor, could set up 
for a landmark — if, I ask, Minerva hurls such a stone as 
this at Mai'S, of what stature ought the goddess herself to 
bo represented? If her stature is proportioned to the 
size of the stone, the mai’vellous disappears at once. A 
man who is three times the size that I am naturally can 
hurl a stoiui tliree times as groat as I can. On the other 
hand, should the stature of the goddess not bo propor- 
tionate to the size of the stone, there arises in the 
])ainting an evident improbability, the ofiensiveness of 
which will not be removed by the cold reflexion that a 
goddess must be possessed of superhuman strength. 
VVliero I see a greater efiect, there I expect to see more 
powerful causes. 

And Mars, overthrown by this mighty stone — 

cTTTtt 8’ €7re(rxc TreAcPpa, 

covered seven hides. It is impossible for the painter to 
invest the god witJi this extraordinary size ; but, if he 
does not, then it is not Mars who is lying on the 
ground ; at least, not Ihe Mars of Homer, but a common 
warrior.^ 

- Quintus Calab(^r in his 12tli book (w. 158-185) bas imitated this 
invisible contest of the gods witli the manifest intention of improving 
upon his model. The giiiinmnrian, for instance, seems to have found 
it unseemly that a god should l)e struck to the ground with a stone 
Accordingly, thougli he represents the gods as hurling against one 
another great musaes of rock, torn from Mount Ida, these rock 7 are 
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Longinus says that he often felt that Homer appeared 
to raise his men to gods, and reduce his gods to men. 
Painting effects this reduction. In it everything that in 
the poet raises the gods above god-like men utterly 
vanishes. The strength, size, and swiftness, of wliieh 
Homer always bestowed upon his deities a much higher 
and more extraordinary degree than he attributes to his 
most eminent heroes,^ must sink, in the painting, to the 


shivered against the limbs of the gods, and scattered, as sand, around 
them. 

, . . . . . 01 de Ko\(iuas 

dLvoppi)^avr€S cm* oifdeos *Ida(oio 
iv dW-tfKovs* al Se ^pafidOoKTi S/uoiat 
(tua Bi€a'KlBvavro 6€(ov rrepl 8* derx^ra yvTa 
priyvifx^va Sid rvrOa .... 

An artificial refinement, which is the destruction of the main subject. 
It heightens our conceptions of the bodies of the gods, but makes the' 
weapons which they employ against ono another ridiculous. If gods 
hurl stones at ono another, these stones must be capable of injuring 
the gods, or we appear to see a trex p of miHchiovous boys pelting one 
another with lumps of earth, H( 3, hicndbre, as ever, old Homer 
proves the wisest, and all the cei ure with which cold critics have 
assailed him> all the rivalry in wh di lesser geniuses have engaged 
with him, serve only to set his wis' lorn in its happiest light. Mean- 
while I do not deny that Quintus’s *scription contains some excellent 
and original feiitures, but they are sxich a.s become the stormy fire of a 
modern potd rather than the modest greatness of Horner. The cry of 
the gods, for instance, the sound of which ascends the heights of 
heaven, and pierces to the lowest depths of the earth, which shakes 
vehemently tins mountain, and the town, and the fleet, but is not heard 
of man, seems to me a very significiint stroke. The cry was so loud 
that the diminutive organs of human hearing wire incapable of 
receiving it. 

* No one who has even cursorily read Homer will question this as- 
sertion as far a& regards strength and speed. It may be, however, 
that the reader will not recollect at once the examples from which it is 
clear that the poet also attributed to his divinities a size of body 
which far surpasses all human dimensions. The proofs I bring of this 
(in addition to the passjtge, quoted above, where Mars is described as 
covering seven hides of land) are tHe helmet of Minerva — 

{kw^hv . . , kKtirhv itoXcuv 7rpuA^€<ro^ dpapviay, Iliad, V. 744) 

— which was large enough to cover as many troops as a hundred cities 
could bring into the field ; the stride of Neptune (Iliad, xiii. 20) ; and 
tbu passage, in the description of the shield, which I consider the 
VOL. III. O 
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com mon level of hninanity ; and Jupiter and A G;amemiion, 
A]>ono and Achilles, Ajax and Mars, hecoiiie exactly the 
same heings, and can he recognized hy nothing hut their 
outward c;onvcntional s^nnhols. 

'rhe nutans ns('.d hy jxiinters of giving us to under- 
si and that this or that ol)j(‘ct in their compositions must 
he considered as invisihle is a thin cloud, with which 
they surround it on th(^ side that is turned towards the 
oih(‘r persons in the scene. ^Jliis cloud appears to he bor- 
rowed from IFomer. For if, in the tumult of the fight, 
one of tlie more important heroes falls into a danger 
from which none hut divine powcu* can save him, the ]>oct 
rc])r(‘.sents him as heing enveloped hy* the rescuing 
divinity in a thick cloud, or in night, and so carried off — 
as l*aris is hy Venus,^ Idaciis hy hli‘2)tune,^ and Ilector hy 
A})ollo.^ And Caylus, wlien he designs paintings of such 
oce-urnuices, never fails to recommend to the ai’tist the 
infroduclion of this mist and cloud. Yet surely it is 
manifest to all that in the poet concealment in mist and 


most conclnsivc proof all, Tvhero Mars and Minerva head the troops of 
the beleaguered town (Iliad, xviii. blC): — 

. . ^Hpx^ &poL a'(l>iy''Ap7is Kal UaW^s *A0i)yrjj 

Ufiara 4V07;*', 

KaXo) Kou fx^ydKd) (rvv Te Bew Trep, 

afKpls api'^rjXw ’ Xaol 5’ imoXiCoves ^(rav’ 

Even the commentators on Homer, ancient ns well as modf'ni, have not 
been suflicieutly careful to bear in mind the extruordinary dimensions 
hero atii'ibuted to the gods; as may be; gathered from the moditications 
wliich they seem to feel they are bound to introduce into their remarks 
upon the size of Minerva’s helmet (v. the notes on the above-quoted 
patsage in Ihi* edilion of Clarke and Ernesti). But the loss of the 
sublime wliieh we incur by never tliinking of the Homeric deities 
i‘xeei)tusthe beings of ordinary sizt^ which they arc generally represented 
oil canvas, is beyond all computation. Painting, it is true, cannot be 
allowed to reiireseiit the gods as of this extraordinary size, but sculpture 
may in a eortain meusure; and I am convinced that the ancient 
maste rs are indebted to Homer lioth for the forms of the ir gods gene- 
rally, and also for that colossal size which they sometimes bestow 
upon them in their statues (Ilerodot. lib. ii. p. 130, ediU Wessel). I 
jfservi^ for another place some especial remarks ujion the colossal, as 
well as the ri asons I assign for its producing so powerful an effect in 
wuiptiiie, but none at all in painting. * Iliad, lii. 381. 

* [Or rather, by Vulcan. — Ed.] see Iliad, v. 23. ® Ibid. xx. 441. 
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Tiiglit is nothing more than a poetical expression for ren- 
dering invisible. I have always, therefore, been aston- 
ished to find this poetical expression realized, and an 
actual eloud introduced into the painting, behind which, 
as behind a Spanish cloak, the her<.) stands concealed from 
his enemy. Such was not the intention of the poet. 1 1. 
is step])ing beyond the limits of painting. For the cloud 
is here a real hieroglyphic, a mere symbolical token, 
which does not make the rescued hero invisible, but says 
to the beholders, You must represent liim to yourself as 
invisible. It is here no better than the labels with 
inscriptions which are ])laced in the mouths of the figures 
in old Gothic*] lain tings. 

It is true that when Hector is being carried off by 
Apollo, Homer represents Achilles as making three 
thrusts with his lance into the thick mist at liim — rpU 
8* 7]ipa Tvif/e /3a0eLav.'^ But in the language of tlie poet 
this means nothing more than that Acliilh^s had become 
so furious that he made three thrusts with his lance 
before he perceived that his enemy was no longer in his 
])resenco. Achilles saw no actual mist ; and the powiu* 
which the gods ])ossessed of rendering the objects of their 
protection invisible lay not in a mist, but in the rapidity 
with which they bore them away. But in order to 
exjjtess, at the same time, that this abduction was per- 
formed with such celerity that no human eye could follow 
the body so disappearing, the poet previously conceals it 
in a mist. Not that a mist appeared in the place of the 
body which had been carried off, but because we think of 
\vhat is enveloped in a mist as invisible. Accordingly, 
Homer sometimes inverts the case, and, instead of 
describing the object as rendered invisible, makes the 
subject struck with blindness. Thus Ne])tune darkens 
the eyes of Achilles when he rescues iEneas from his 
murderous hand, and, snatching him out of the midst of 
the melee, places him at once in the rear.” In fact, how- 
ever, the eyes of Achilles are here no more blinded than, 
in the former passage, the rescued heroes were concealed 
in a cloud. But in beth cases the jioet has made these 


' Iliad, XX. 446. 
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additions in order to render more palpable to our senses 
that extreme swiftness of disappearance which we call 
vanishinp:;. 

But painters have appropriated the Homeric mist, not 
only in those cases where llomer has himself used it, viz. 
when persons become invisible, or disappear ; but also in 
all those where it is intended that the spectator should 
be able to perceive, in a painting, anything which the 
characters themselves, either all or part of them, cannot 
sec. Minerva was visible to Achilles alone when she 
j)revonted liim from coming to actual blows with Aga- 
merimon. I know no other way, says Caylus, to express 
this than by concealing her, on the side nearest to the 
rest of the council, by a cloud. Tliis is in complete 
o])position to the spirit of the poet. Invisibility is the 
natural condition ol* his divinities. There was needed no 
dazzling to nmder them invisible — ^no cutting off of the 
oi dinary beams of light while, on the contrary, to 
render them visible, an enlightenment and enlargement 

® It is true that Homer makes also divinities conceal themselves now 
and tlien in a cloud, but it is only when they wish to escape the obser- 
vation of thc'ir fellow-deities; e.g. Iliad, xiv. 282, where Juno and 
Sleep, cara-afiiva), go together to Mount Ida ; the cunning goddess 
had every rc;ason for concealing herself from Venus, who had lent her her 
girdle oidy on the pretext of making a very dilllreiit expedition. In 
the same book (v 843) a golden cloud is required for the concealment 
of the love-intoxicated Jupiter and his spouse, to overcome her chaste 
reluctance. 

irws K ?oi, Tts var'i dcuv aUiycverdav 
evBovT* d6p'fi<rei€ ; . . , . 

Juno was not afraid of being scon by men but by gods. And because 
Homer, some lines alter, makes Jupiter say — 

Oewp roye BdSidi, ivi]Tc riv* 
oij/ecrOar rotov roi iyd) v4<po5 dfi<piKa\v^w 
XpvcTfop 

— it does not follow that this cloud would have been required just to 
conceal them from thi' eyes of men. All he meant to say was, that, 
protected by it, his wife would bo as invisible to the eyes of the gods 
as she always was to those of /aen. So akso when Minerva puts Pluto’s 
helmet upon her head (Iliad, v. 845), whicli had the same effect as 
enveloping herself in a cloud, she does it, not that she may be hidden 
from the Trojans, who either did not l^ehold her at all or saw her 
under the form of Stbenelus, 1 ut simply that she may not be recog- 
nized by Mars. 
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of mortal vision was required. Thus it is not enough 
that in painting the cloud is an arbitrary and not a 
natural sign; this arbitrary symbol has not even the 
single^* definite meaning which, as such, it could have; 
for it is used indiscriminately, either to represent the 
visible as invisible, or the invisible as visible. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

Ip Homer’s works were entirely lost, and nothing 
remained to us of the Iliad and Odyssey but a series of 
paintings frem thcnn similar to those of which Caylus 
has sketched the outlines, should we be able, from these 
pictures — and they must be from the hand of the most 
accomplished master — to form the idea we now possess, 1 
do not say, of the whole poet, but merely of his de^ionp- 
tive talent? 

Let us put it to the test with the first piece wo chance 
upon. Suppose it is the painting of the plague.^ What 
do we see upon the artist’s canvas? liead corpses, 
burning funeral piles, the dying busied with the dead, 
while the angered god is seated uj)on a cloud, discharging 
his arrows. The greatest richness of this painting is 
poverty in the poet. For, if we wore to restore Homer 
from it, what could we make him say? “Hereupon 
Apollo grew angry, and shot his arrows among the army 
of the Greeks. Many Greeks died, and their bodies were 
cbnsumed,” Now let us read Homer himself: — 

. P?! Sc KOT OuAv/XTTOtO KaprjvWV ^0}6 iJL€VO^ Kljp, 

Tof* wp>OL<nv dpL^rjp^<f>ia re (ftapirprjv, 

€Kkay$dv S* dp' dicrTol hr d)fJLO)v xwo/^eVoto, 
avTou KivrjOhros. d S* vvktl cotKoi?* 

IfcT* CTTCIt’ ttTTttVCV^C VCWI', ^CTU S’ loV €rjK€V 

Sciv^ Sc Kkayy^ yeVer dpyvpioio PloIq, 
ovprjas pikv TrpiOTOv ctt^x^to, Kal kvvct dpyov<s^ 
avrap hrciT ovtolo-l p€kos excTrcvKCf c<^tcts 
pdkX* atet Sc irvpal v€kvwv xatovTC ^a/xetat. 

The poet is as far above the painter as life is above 

« * Biad, i. 44-53. Tableaux tir^s de ITliade, p. 70^ 
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tlie painting. Angered, armed with bow and quiver, 
Apollo descends from the peahs of Olympus. 1 not 
only SCO him coming down, I hear him. At every 
step of the indignant god the arrows rattle’ upon 
his shoulders. Ho strides on, like the night;’ now 
ho sits over against the ships, and lots fly — fearfully 
clangs the silver bow — his first arrow at the mules and 
the hounds. Next, with his more poisonous dart, ho 
strikes the men themselves ; and the funeral piles with 
their dead are everywhere ceaselessly blazing. The 
musical ])i(;ture, which the words of the poet at the same 
time ])rescnt, cannot be translated into another language. 
It is (‘(pially iin])ossible (weii to gutiss it from«the material 
]iain^ing, altliough this is the least supeiiority which the 
poetical description has over the latter. The ])rincipal 
one is this, that the i)uet conducts us to his last scene, the 
only part of his descri]>tion which the material piinting 
exhibits, througli a whole galleiy of ])icturcs. 

But perhaps the plague is not an advantageous subject 
for painting. Here is another, which ])Ossesses a greater 
charm for tbe ey(is — the gods in council drinking.^ An 
open, golden palace ; arbitrary groups of the most beauti- 
ful and adorable forms, cup in band, unto whom Hebe, 
etermil youth, is ministering. IVliat anjliitecture, wAat 
masses of light and sha.de, what contrasts, wdiat varicuy 
of expression ! Where am I to begin, and where to cease, 
feasting my eyes ? If the painter thus charms me, how 
much more will the poet? I o])en him, and I find — 
myself deceived. 1 find four good but simple verses, 
which mi gilt serve very well for a motto beneath a paint- 
ing; but wliich, though tliey contain the materials for a 
picture, are no picture themselves. 

Ot ^6 0co\ Trap Zr)VL KaOrjjjucvoi ^opotavTO 
■^pvereio iv Sar-eou) /aera Si <T<t>Lcn TTOTVia 
viKTap i(av())(()CL‘ rol Se ^(pvereot? SeTraeaHLV 
SeiSi^aT dXXyXov^, Tpuitov iroXiv etcropowvTCS* 

An Apollonius, or a still more indifferent poet, could have 
said this as well ; and Homer hero remains as far below 
the artist as the artist fell short of him. 

f Ihud, iv. 1-4. Tableaux tires de ITliade, p. 30. 
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But, except in these four lines, Cayliis cannot lirnl a 
single picture in the whole fourth book ot the Jliad. 
“However greatly,” says he, “the fourth book is disiin- 
guished-by the numerous exhortations to the combat, ])y 
tlie abundance of brilliant and strongly marked charac- 
ters, and by the art Avith Avhicli the poet brings before ns 
the multitude which he is about to set in motion, y('t it 
is quite useless for the pur])oses of the artist.” Ibj might 
have added, “ However rich it is in everything, tliat is 
held to constitute a poetical picture.” Such ])ictur(‘S, in 
reality, occur in greater frequency and perfection through- 
out the fourth book than in any other. Where is to be 
found a mor<* elaborate or a more illusive d(?s(u-i ption 
than that of Banda j*us, when, at the instigation, of 
Minerva, he violates the truce, and discharges his arrow 
at Menelaus? Than that of the advance of the GrtMuan 
army? Than that of the mutual charge*^ l^han that ol 
the deed of Ulysses, by which he takes vei]gean(*e for the 
death of his friend Tjeucus ? 

But what conclusion is to bo drawn from this ; that not 
a few of the most beautiful descriptions of Homer furnish 
no picture for the artist? that the artist can derive 
pictures from him, where he himself has none*'' that 
those which he has, and the artist can use, would he but 
meiiJgre deserij)tions if they showed us no more than the 
artist does ? what else but a negative answer to the (]ues- 
tion I asked above? that from material paintings, of 
which the poems of Homer furnish tlie subjects, even 
though they were ever so numerous, or ever so excellent, 
we can come to no decision upon the descriptive talents 
of the poet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

But if this be the case, aud if a poem may be very 
productive of pictures, and still not bo descriptive itself 
whi^e, on the contrary, another may be highly descrij)tive 
and yet yield little to the artist, there is an end of the 
theory of Count Caylus; which would make nscduluoss 
to tlie painter the touchstone of poets, and allot them 
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their rank according to the number of pictures which 
they offer the artist.^ 

Far be it from us, even by our silenceg to suffer this 
theory to obtain the appearance of an established law. 
Milton would be the first to fall an innocent victiin to it. 
For it appears that tlie contemptuous juigment which 
( ’aylus expresses of him should really be considered less 
as the national taste than as a consequence of his assumed 
rule. The loss of sight, he says, is probably the strongest 
point of similarity between Milton and Homer. It is 
true Milton cannot fill picture-galleries. But if the 
sphere of my bodily eyes, so long as I enjoy them, must 
needs also be that of my inner eye, I would consider the 
loss of them a gain indeed, inasmuch I should thereby 
be freed from this limitation. 

“ Paradise Lost ” is not less the first epic after Homer 
because it offers but few subjects for painting, than the 
history of the Passion of Christ becomes a poem because 
we can scarcely s(it the point of a pin upon it without 
lighting on some })assage which has called forth the 
exertions of a number of the greatest masters. The 
Evangelists recount the fact with the barest possible 
simplicity, and the artist makes use of its numerous parts 
without their having shown, on their side, the slightest 
spark of artistic genius in relating it. There are facts 
pictiirafde and unpictiirablc, and the historian can narrate 
the most picturable as unj)icturesquely as the poet has the 
power of setting forth picturesciuely the most unpic- 
turablo. 

To believe it to be otherwise is to suffer ourselves to be 
misled by the twofold meaning of a word. A poetical 
picture is not necessarily convertible into a material 
picture ; but every feature, every combination of several 
features, by which the poet makes his object so palpable 

* Tableaux tir^a do ITliade, Avert, p. v. : ” On est toujours convenu, 
que plus un poeine founiisaait d'images ot d’actions, plus il avait de 
superiorite on Poesie. Cette reflexion m’avait conduit k penser que le 
calcul des diiferents Tableaux, qu’offrent lea Poemes, pouvait servir It 
comparer le merito rcspectif des Poemes ct des Poetes. Le norabre et 
le genre des Tableaux que presentent ces grands ouvrages, auraientdte * 
une espcce de pierre do touche, ou plutot une balance certaine du 
m^rite de ces poemes et du genie de leurs auteurs.*’ 
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to US, that we become more conscioTis of this object than 
of his words, is picturesque, is a picture, because it brings 
us nearer to that degree of illusion of which the material 
picture is especially capable, and which is most quickly 
and easily called forth by the contemplation of the 
material picture.^ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Now the poet, as experience shows, can raise this degree 
of illusion in us by the representation of other than 
visible objectu. Consequently artists must necessarily 
renounce whole classes of pictures which the poet has at 
his command. Dryden’s “ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day ” is 
full of musical pictures which afford no employment for 
the brush; but I will not further digress with such 
instances, from which we can only learn at best that 
colours are not sounds, and ears not eyes. 

I will still keep to the pictures of merely visible objects, 
for these are common to artist and poet. Why is it that 
many poetical descriptions of this kind are useless to the 
artist ; and, on the contrary, many actual paintings, when 
treated by a poet, lose the principal ])art of their effect? 

Examples may serve to guhle mo. 1 repeat the picture 
of Pandarus, in the fourth book of the Iliad, is one of the 
most minute and illusive in the whole of Homer. From 
the grasping of the bow to the flight of the arrow every 
moment is painted ; and all these momentary i>eriods follow 

* What we call poetical pictures were, as the reader of Longinus 
will recollect, called phantasix by the ancients. And what we call 
illusion, viz. that part of those pictures which produces deception, was 
by them named enargia. For this reason it was suiil by some one, as 
Plutarch mentions (fcot. t. ii. p. 13oJ, edit. Heiir. IStoph.), that poeti- 
cal p/wintasi/e were, on account of their enarguiy dreams of a waking 
person — hi •KoiririKaX <f>avTaa'lai di(t t^v iydpyfiav 4ypriyop6rwt/ 4v^pid 
eifftv, I much wish that modern treatiftcs on poetry Jiad made use of 
this Doraenclatnre, and had entirely abstained from employing the 
word picture. We should thus have been spared a number ofiialf- 
true rules, which principally rest upon the identity of an arbitrary 
term. Poetical phanianiae would not have been so readily confined 
within the limits of a material painting ; but as soon as phantaHas 
w^o called poetical pictures, the foundation of the error was laid. 
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one anotlicr so closely, and yet are so distinctly entered 
upon, tlifit if one did not know how a bow was managed, 
one niiglit learn it merely from this picture.^ Pandarus 
takes out. liis how; strings it; opens the (piiver’;^ chooses 
an arrow well feathered, and still unused ; sets the arrow 
to the string; draws back the string under the notch, 
together with the arrow ; the string comes close to the 
bi*(‘i‘ist ; tlio iron ])oint of the arrow to the bow ; the 
great, roinid-s]ia])ed bow, clanging, springs wide apart ; 
the arrow leaps away, and eagerly flies towards its mark. 

Oaylus cannot have overlooked this excelhmt j)icturo. 
What, tlien, did lie find there to make him esh^em it in- 
ca])able of affording employment to his artis^ts V And^vliy 
was it that tlie assenddy of the gods, drinking in coumal, 
seemed to him more suilable for that })ur])ose? In the 
oiH^, as AV(dl as in tln^ other, there are visilde objects ; and 
wliat more lias the artist need of to occu])y his canvas? 

d’he difliculty must be this ; although both objeuds, as 
visible, are alike ea])al)le of being subjects of painting in 
its strict sense; still, there is this essential difference 
between them, that the action of one is visible and pro- 
gressive, its different ])arts ha])pcning one after another 
in sequence of time ; while, on the other hand, the action 
of the other is visible and stationary, its different parts 
developing themselves in juxtaposition in s])ace. liht if 
jiainting, owing to its signs or means of imitation, which 
it can combine in s])acc only, is compelled entirely to 
renounce time, progressive actions, as such, cannot bo 
classed among its subjects, but it must be content with 

> Iliad, iv. 105 - 

auTiK* €(rv\a r6^ov ev^oov . • . • 

Ka\ rh ed KaTcOrjKe ravvara-dfieyos, irorl yalri 
ctjKXiyas' ....... 

avrdp 6 crvXa wco/ua (ftaperpijs, €K 5’ eAer* ibu 
d^\r)ra wrepSeyra, /xeAaiyay epfi* odvyday’ 
aJypa 5’ iirl yevprj KareKoaix^t iriKphy oiVrdy. 
eA/ce 5* djuoO y\v<l>i5as re Aafi^y, koI yevpa $6eia* 

yevpT^v fiev /JLaC'p ireXacrey r6^(p 8e cridrjpoy. 
avrdp eveidri KVKXorepes fieya ro^oy ereiyev, 

Kiy^e 0ihs, yeup}] $e /xey* iax^y-t SAto 5’ oiarbs 
Kad’ (iiJLt\oy iiriTTreadai p.eveaiyoov» 
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simultanooTis actions, or with mere figures, which })y 
their posture lead us to conjecture an action. Poetry, on 
the contrary — 


CHAPTER XVL 

However, I will endeavour to trace the matter from its 
first principles. 

I reason thus : if it is true that painting and poetry in 
their imitations make use of entirely diilerent means or 
symbols — the first, namely, of form and colour in s])ac(i, 
the second of articulated sounds in time — if theses symbols 
indisputably re(piire a suitable relation to the thing 
symbolized, then it is clear that symbols arranged in 
juxtaposition can only ex])ress subjects of ^^hi(;h the 
wholes or parts exist in juxta]>osition ; while consecutive 
symbols can only express subjects of which the wholes or 
parts are themselves consecutive. 

Subjects wliose wholes or parts exist in juxtupositioTi 
are called bodies. Consequently, bodies with tlieir visilde 
propei’ties are the peculiar subj(‘eis of painting. 

Subjects whoso wholes or parts are coiiseeutivo are 
called actions. Consequently, actions are the p(5euliar 
subject of p(^etry. 

Still, all bodies do not exist in space only, but also in 
time. They endure, and in each moment of tlieir dura- 
tion may tissume a dilUu'ent a}>pearaneo, or stand in a 
diflbrent combination. Eai*h of these iimmcjiitary a])pear- 
ances and combinations is the effect of a pi'oeeding one, 
may bo the cause of a subsequent one, and is therefore, as 
it were, the centre of an action. Conse(|ueiitly, painting 
too can imitate actions, but only indicative! y, by means of 
bodies. 

On the other hand, actions cannot exist by themsedves, 
they must depend on certain beings. So far, therein )re, as 
these beings are bodies, or are regarded as sueli, j)oetry 
paints bodies, but only indicatively, by means of .uilions. 

In its coexisting com])ositi()Tis jiainting can only make 
use of a single instant of the action, and must tiu'relore 
choose the one which is most pregnant, and i; • which 
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what precedes and what follows can be most easily 
gathered. 

In like manner, poetry, in its progessive imitations, is 
confined to the nso of a single property of bodies, and 
must therefore choose that which calls up the most 
sensible image of the body in the aspect in which she 
makes use of it. 

From this flows the rule as to the unity of descriptive 
epithets and moderation in the depiction of bodily objects. 

I should put but little confidence in this dry chain of 
reasoning did I not find it completely confirmed by the 
practice of lIomcT, or rather had it not been the practice 
of llotner himself which led me to it. It is only on these 
principles that the sublime stylo of the Greek poet can be 
determined and explained, and at the same time a due 
value assigned to the directly opposite style of so msmy 
modern poets who have endeavoured to rival the painter 
in a department in which he must necessarily vanquish 
them. ^ 

I find that Homer describes nolhing but progressive 
actions, and that when he paints bodies and single objects 
he does it only as contributory to such, and then generally 
only by a single touch. It is no wonder, then, that 
where Homer paints, the artist finds least to employ his 
pencil, and that his harvest, is only to bo found where the 
story assembles a number of beautiful bodies in beautiful 
attitudes, and in a space advantageous to art, however 
little the poet himself may depict these foims, these atti- 
tudes, and this sj)ace. If we go through the whole series 
of paintings, as Caylus j>rop(;ses them, piece by piece, we 
shall find in each a proof of this remark. 

I here quit the Gount, who would make the palette of 
the artist the touchstone of the poet, in order to explain 
the style of Homer more closely. 

For one thing, 1 say that Homer has generally but a 
single characteristic ; a ship is for him now the black 
ship, now tlie hollow ship, now the swift ship, at most 
the well-rowed black ship. Farther than this ho does 
not enter into any description of the ship. But of the 
sailing, the setting out, and hauling up of the ship he 
draws a detailed picture enough, of which, if the rrtist 
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wished to transfer the whole of it to his canvas, he would 
be compelled \,o make five or six different paintings. 

If, indeed, special circumstances compel Homer to fix 
our attention longer upon a single object, he nevertheless 
makes no picture which could bo an object of imitation to 
an artist ; but by innumerable devices he contrives to set 
before our eyes a single object, as it would appear at 
distinct and successive instants, in each of which it is in 
a different stage, and in the last of which the artist must 
await the poet, in order to show us complete that which 
we have seen the poet forming. For instance, when 
Homer wants to show us the chariot of Juno, Hebe puts 
it together, piecfe by piece, before our eyes. We see the 
wheels, the axle, the seat, the pole, the traces and straps, 
not as they are when all fitted together, but rather as they 
are being put together under the hands of Hebe. Of the 
wheel alone docs the poet give us more than a single 
feature ; there he points out, one by one, the eight bronze 
spokes, the golden felloes, the tires of bronze, and the 
silver naves. One might almost say that, because there 
was more than one wheel, he felt bound to spend as much 
more time in their description as putting them on 
separately would have taken in reality.^ 

8’ afjLcj} o;(cecr(rt Oooi)^ /Sake Kafnrvka /cvkAo, 

^(zAKca oKTaLKvrjfxa, cnSqpiio a^ovi 
TuiV rjToi ltvs d<j>0LTo^, avTap VTrepOfv 

^d\K€ CTTto’O’WTpa, TTpocrapyjpoTa, Oavpa l^ecrOau 
TrXrjpLvat 8* dpyvpov €l(rl TreptBpopm dpi^ortpaiBev, 

8t<^pos 8c xpucrcotcrt Koi dpyvpioKriv lp,d(rLV 
hrriraTar Soial 8c 7rcp('8pop,ot dvTv^i^ ci(7tv 
Tou 8* cf dpyvp€Os pvpLO^ ircAcv* avrap ctt* aKpi^ 

8^0’C )^v<T€LOv Kakov t,vy6i'f iv 8c AcTraSra 
koA* cySaAc, \pvar€La, 

Again, when Homer would show us how Agamemnon 
was clad, the king dons each article of his dress, separ- 
ately, in our presence; his soft under-coat, his great 
mantle, his beautiful half-boots, and his sword. Now he 
is ready, and grasps his sceptre. We see the garments 

* Iliad, V. 722. 
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whilst the poet is describing the operation of putting 
them on ; but another would have described the robes 
themselves, down to the smallest fringe, and we should 
have seen nothing whatever of the action.*'^ 

fiaXaKov S’ evSwe 

#caAov, V7)ydT€()Vy irepl Se fiiya /^dWero <f)dpo^» 

'iroG’crX S’ VTTO XiTrapotenv iSi^o-aTO KaXd TreStXa* 
dpejA S’ dp' uipLOLCTLV pdX^TO dpyvpOTjXoVf 

eiXero Se a-K^Trrpov iraTpdiiov^ dejiOLTOV aUL 

This sceptre is here styled “the paternal,” “the imperish- 
able,” as elsewhere one like it is described merely as 
y^pvaioi<: ijXouTL 7r€7rapp€voi\ “ golden-stiidded.” Ihit when 
a closer and more coinphte picture of this important 
sceptre is re(piired, what does Homer do then? In addi- 
tion to tin' gohhm studs, does he describe the wood and 
the carved Lead? He might have done so if he had 
intended to draw an heraldic description, from which, in 
after- times, another sceptre exactly like it could be made. 
And I am sure that many a modern poet would have 
given us such a dcscrijdion in the king-of-arms style, 
Mioving in th(»- simplicity of his heart that ho himself 
had painted the sceptre, because ho had supplied the 
artist with the materials for so doing. l>ut what does 
Homer care how far he l(;aves the painter in his ‘'roar? 
Instead of the appearance he gives us the history of 
the sceptre; first, it is being formed by the labour of 
Vulcan; next, it glitters in the hands of Jupiter; now 
it betokens the dignity of Mercury ; now it is the martial 
wand of the warlike Pelops ; now the shepherd’s staff of 
the peaceful Ati eus.^ 

CTK^ TTTpOVy ... TO plv ‘’Hc^aiCTTOS Ka/A€ T€V^(DV' 
^'HffyaLCTTQS p,h^ cSoJKC Ad K/)OV«DVt dvaKTL. 
avrdp dpa Zeus 8iok€ SiaKTOpia ’Apyct^orru* 

*E/)/xetas 8c dva$ 8 (ok€v WkXinrL TrXyj^LTnriaj 
avrap d avT€ IlcAoi/f 8d)K At pit, TroipiivL Xaidv 
’At/3CUS 8c OvijCTKiJiV cXlTTCV TToXvapVL 0UC(rT7^* 
avrap u aurc ©ueVr’ ' Ayapipjvovi Acittc 
voXX-poriv vr}tjoicn Kal ’'Apyu iravTi dvdircreiv, 

* Iliad, ii. 42. 
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Xow I am bettor acquainted with this sceptre than if a 
painter were to place it before my eyes or a second 
Vulcan give it into my hands. 1 should not be surj)rised 
to find that one of the old commentators of Homer had 
aduliredf this passage as the most perfect allegc)ry of tlie 
origin, progress, establishment, and final licredilary 
succession of kingly power among men. 1 should indeed 
smile if I read that Yulcan, who made the sceptre, 
represented fire, whicli is indispensable to man’s support, 
and that alleviation of his wants generally which per- 
suaded the men of early times to submit themselves to 
tlie authority of an individual ; that the first king, a 
son of Time (JZccs KpoctW), was a venerable ])a triarch, 
who was willing to share his pow(ir v/ith a man remark- 
able for his eloquence and ability, 'villi a Hermes 
(AtaKTopu) *Apy €1(^0 err/), or to deliver it over entirely to 
him ; that in course of tiniij tlui clever orator, as the 
young state was threatened by foreign enemies, resigned 
his power into the hands of the bravest warrior (HeAoTTi 
TrAr/tJfTTTTw) ; that the brave warrior, after ho had exter- 
minated his foes and assured the safety of the kingdom, 
artfully contrived to establish his son in his jdace; 
who, as a peace-loving ruler, and beiuwolent shepherd of 
his people (7rot/>tr/r Aaair), first rendered them familiar with 
a life»c)t pleasure and superfluity ; at his death, therefore, 
the way was paved for the richest of his connexions 
{TToXvapvi ®vi(TT7i) to acquire by gifts and bribery, and 
afterwards secure to his family, as a purchased possession, 
that j)ower which hitherto confidence only had bestowed, 
and merit had esteemed a burden rather than a dignity. 
I should smile, but nevertheless I should be strengthened 
in my esteem for the poet to whom so much meaning 
could be lent. All this, however, is a digression from 
my subject ; and I merely view the history of the 
sceptre as a device of art by which the poet causes us 
to linger over a single object, without entering into a 
cold description of its parts. Even when Acliilles swears 
by his sceptre to revenge the neglect with wliich 
Agamemnon has treated him, Homer gives us the liistory 
of this sceptre. We see it }mtting forth leaves upen 
the hill ; the steel divides it from the stem, strips jt of 
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its leaves and bark, and renders it fit to serve the 
judges of the people, as an emblem of their godlike 
dignity.’* 

vat fxa ToSc o'K'^Trrpov, to fjL€v ovttotc <f>vX\a koX o^ovs 
eTTCtSr/ ‘Trfmra TOjxriv Iv opecrtri XcA-oittcv, 
ot;8’ ava 07 jX 7 ja‘€L‘ irepl yap pa k ^(aXKO^s IXci/^cv 
ifivXXa T€ Kat ^Xolov vvv avri /xev mcs *A)(atu)V 
iv TraXdpLTfq cfiopiova-L hLKo.airokoif ot t€ ^c/jttoras 
TTpos Atos dpvarai. 

It was not so much Homer’s desire to describe two 
sceptres of different material and shape as to convey to 
our minds a chiar and comprehensive image of that 
difference of power of which they were the emblems — 
the one the work of Vulcan, the other cut by some 
unkno^Ti hand upon the hill ; the one an ancient posses- 
sion of a noble house, the other destined for the hand of 
any to whom it might chance to fall ; the one extended 
by a monarch over many isles and the whole of Argos, 
the other borne by one from the midst of the Greeks, to 
whom, with others, the maintenance of the laws had been 
entrusted. This was the real difference which existed 
between Agamemnon and Achilles : and which Achilles, 
in spite of all his blind rage, could not but confess. 

But it is not oiily where he combines such further aims 
with his descriptions that Homer disperses the picture 
of the object over a kind of history of it ; he follows the 
same course, where the picture itself is the only end in 
view, in order that its parts, which, naturally, are seen 
beside each other, may, by following u})on one another, 
bo seen as naturally in his description, and, as it were, 
keep pace with the progress of the narrative; e,g, he 
wishes to paint us the bow of Pandarus ; a bow of horn, 
of such and such a length, well polished, and tipped with 
gold at either end. What does ho ? Enumerate all these 
dry details one after the other? Not at all : that might be 
called a specification or description of such a bow, but could 
never be called painting it. He begins with the chase of the 
wild goat out of Tdiose horns the bow wAs made. Pandarus 


^ Iliad, i. 231. 
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himself had ‘ laid in wait for and killed it among the 
rocks; its horns were of an extraordinary size, and for 
that reason were destined by him to be turned into a 
bow, 'Uhen comes their manufacture ; the craftsman 
joins them, polishes them, and tips them. And thus, 
as I said before, in the poet we see the making of that 
which, in the artist, we only see as made.® 

t6$ov €v^oov l^aXov atyos 
dypiov, ov pd ttot avros vtto aripyoLO 
TTCTpiys CKjSatVovra, iv TTpo^oKyoriv 

P€pX^K€i Trpbq (TT7]0os‘ o S’ VTTTLog €/i7r€(r€ TrirpYf* 
rov K€pa iK K€(f>(xX.rj<s iKKaiS^KaSotpa wetfiVKcr 
Kal TO. p.\v dcTKiQcra^ icepao^oos ^pape tcVtcov, 

TTOLV S* €v k^trjva^y xpvcrerjv iireOrjKe KOpdirqv, 

I should never come to an end if I were to transcribe all 
the examples of this kind. They will occur, without 
number, to every one who is familiar with Homer. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

But, it will be answered, symbols of poetry are not 
merfliy progressive, but are also arbitrary ; and, as arbi- 
trary symbols, are certainly capable of representing bodies 
as they exist in space. Examples of tliis might 1)0 cited 
from Homer himself, whose vsliield of Achilles one need only 
call to mind in order to have the most decisive instance 
how comprehensively, and yet poetically, a single object 
may be described by its parts placed in juxtaposition. 

I will reply to this twofold objection. 1 call it two- 
fold because a justly drawn conclusion must stand even 
without an example ; and, on the otlier hand, an example 
of Homer would be of great weight with me, even if I 
did not know any argument by which to justify it. 

It is true that, since the symbols of speech are arbitrary, 
it is quite possible that by it the parts of a body may be 
made to follow upon one another just as easily as they 
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fetaiid side by side in nature. But this is a peculiarity 
uf language and its signs generally, and not in so far 
lorth as they are most adapted to the aim of poetry. 
The poet does not merely wish to be intelligible; the 
prose writer is contented with simply rendeling his 
descriptions clear and distinct, but not the poet. Be 
must awaken in us conceptions so lively, that, from the 
rapidity with which they arise, the same impression 
should be made upon our senses which the sight of the 
material objects that these conceptions represent would 
produce. In this moment of illusion we should cease to 
be conscious of the instruments — his words — by which 
this elFect is obtained. This was the source of the expla- 
nation of poetical painting which we have given. But a 
poet should always produce a picture; and we will now 
proceed to inquire how far bodies, according to their parts 
in juxta])ositioii, are adapted for this painting. 

Ilow do we attain to a distinct conccijtion of an object 
in space ? First, we look at its parts singly ; then at their 
combination ; and, lastly, at the whole. The different 
operations arc performed by our senses with such aston- 
ishing rai)idity that they appear to us to be but one ; and 
tliis rapidity is indispensable, if we are to form an idea of 
tlie whole, whi(;h is nothing more than the resultant of 
tlic ideas of the parts and of their combination. •Sup- 
])osing, therefore, that the poet could lead us, in the most 
beautiful order, from one part of the object to another ; 
sijpp<jsing tJiat he knew how to make the coinbination of 
tliese ])arts ever so clear to us ; still, how much time 
would be- s])ent in the process ? What the eye takes in at 
a glance he enumerates slowly and by degrees; and it 
often happens that we have already forgotten the first 
traits before we come to the last ; yet from these traits wo 
are to form our idea of the whole. To the eye the parts 
once scion are continually present ; it can run over them 
time alter time, while the ear, on the contrary, entirely 
loses those parts it has heard, if they are not retained in 
the memory. And even if they are thus retained, what 
trouble ami effort it costs us to renew their whole impres- 
sion in the same order, and with the same liveliness ; to 
pass them at one time under review with but moderate 
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rapidity, in order to attain any possible idea of the 
whole ! 

I will illustrate this position by an example, which may 
be call^^d a masterpiece of its kind.^ 

“ There towers the noble j^entian’s lofty head 
Far o’er the common herd of vulp:;ar plants, 

A whole flower people ’iieath his fla^ is led, 

E’en his blue brother bends and fealty grants. 

In circled rays his flowers of golden sheen 

Tower on the stem, and crown its vestment grey ; 

His glossy leaves of white bestrealc’d with green 
Gleam with the watery diamond’s varied ray. 

0 law most just ! that Might consort with Grace, 

In body fair a fairer soul has place. 


Here, like grey mist, a humble earth-plant steals, 

Its loaf by Nature like a cross disposed ; 

The lovely flower two gilded bills reveals, 

Borne by a bird of amethyst composed. 

There fingor-shaj)ed a glancing leaf endues 
A crystal stream with its reflexion green ; 

The flower’s soft snow, stain’d with faint purple hues, 
Clas]>s a striped star its blanched rays within. 

0n trodden heath the rose and emerahl bloom, 

And craggy hills a purple, robe assume.” 

These are herbs and flowers, which the learned poet 
describes with great art, and faitli fulness to natur(‘ ; 
paints, but paints without illusion. I will not say tlini 
any one who had never seen these hcrl>s and flowc'rs could 
form little better than no conccjflion of them therefroiu ; it 
may be that all poetical descriptions rcfpiire a i)rovious 
acquaintance with their object; nor will 1 deny that, if 
any one has the advantage of such acfpiaintance, tlu^ 
poet might awaken in him a more lively idea of some 
of the parts. I only ask him what is the case witii 
respect to the conception of the whole ? If this also is 
to be vivid, no individual prominence must be given to 


’ See Von Haller’s * Alpen.’ 
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single parts, but the higher light must seem distributed 
to all alike ; and our imagination must have the power 
of running over all with the same speed, that it may 
at once construct from them that which can be *at once 
seen in nature. Is this the case here? And if it is 
not, how can it have been said that “ the most faithful 
delineation of a painter would prove weak and dull in 
comparison with tliis poetical description”?^ It is far 
below the exprcission of which lines and colours upon 
a surface are capable; and the critic who bestowed 
this exaggerated praise upon it must have contem- 
plated it from an eiilirely ffxlse point of view; he must 
have looked to the foreign ornaments which the poet 
lias intcn’woven with it, to its elevation above vegetable 
life, and to the developmmit of those inner perfec- 
tions for which external beauty serves merely as the 
shell, more than to tliis beauty Itself, and the degree 
of liveliness and faitlifulness in the representation of it 
which the painter and poet can respectively preserve. 
Yet it is the latter only with which we have any con- 
cern here ; and any one who would say that the mere 
lines— 

“ In circled raj^s his flowers of golden sheen 

Tower on the stem, and crown its vestment grey i 
His glossy leaves of white bestreak’d with green 
Gleam with the watery diamond’s varied ray ” 

— that these lines, in regard to the impression they 
create, can vie with the imitation of a Huysum, must 
either have never questioned his feelings, or bo deliber- 
ately prepared to belie them. They arc verses that might 
be very beautiful, recited with the flower before us, but 
Y^hich by themselves express little or nothing. In each 
word I hear the elaborating poet, but 1 am very far from 
seeing the object itself. 

Once more, therefore, I do not deny to language 
generally the power of depicting a corporeal^ whole 
according to its parts. It can do so, because its symbols, 
although consecutive, are still arbitrary; but I do deny 
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it to language, as tlie means of poetry, because siicrli 
verbal descriptions are entirely deficient in that illusion 
which is the principal end of poetry. And this illusion, 
I repeat, cannot fail to bo wanting to them, because 
the coexistence of the body comes into collision with tlie 
consecutiveness of language, and though, during the 
solution of the former into the latter, the division of 
the whole into its parts is certainly made easy to us, 
the ultimate recomposition of these parts into their whole 
is rendered extremely difficult, and often ijnpossible. 

Everywhere, therefore, where illusion is not tlie ques- 
tion, whore the writer appeals only to the understanding 
of his readefs, iind merely aims at conveying distinct 
and, as far as it is possible, comp] (do ideas, these descrip- 
tions of bodies, so justly excluded from ])oetry, are quite 
in place; and not only the prose writer, but even -the 
didactic poet (for where he is didactic ho cinisos to bo a 
poet), may make use of them with great advantage. 
Thus, for instance, in his Georgies, Yirgil describes a cow 
fit for breeding — 

“ Optima torva") 

Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurinia cervix, 
Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendi'ut. 

Turn Ion go nullus lateri modus : omnia inagna, 

Pes etiain ; et camuris hirta^ siib cornibus aures. 
I^oc mihi displiccat maciilis iusignis et albo, 

Aut juga detrectans, intcrduni(|iic- a,sp(u a cornu 
Et faciem tauro propior, (pueqiie a^’dua tota, 

Et gradiens ima verrit vestigia cauda.” ^ 

Or a beautiful colt : — 

“ Tlli ardua cervix, 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus obesaque terga ; 
Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus,” Ac.^ 

Here it is plain that the poet thought more about the 
discrimination of the difierent parts than about the 
whole. His object is to enumerate the points of a ]>eau- 
tiful colt, or useful cow, in such a manner that on 
meeting with one or more of them we should be enabled 


® Georg, lib. iii. 51. 
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to form a judp!;iuent of their respective values. But 
Avhetlier or not those good points can be recomposed into 
an animated picture is a matter of perfect indifference to 
him. 

Witli tlie exception of this use of it, the detailed 
description of cor]iorcal objects, without the above-men- 
tioned device of Homer for changing what is coexisting 
ill them into what is really successive, has always been 
acknowledge h 1 by tlie finest judges to be mere cold, insig- 
nificant work, to which little or no genius can be attri- 
buted. Wlnm the poetaster, says Horace, can do nothing 
more, he at once l>egiiis to jiaint a grove, an altar, a brook 
meandering through pleasant meads, a rushing stream, or 
a rainbow : — 

“ Lucus et ara Dianae, 

^ Et projicrantis aquoe per amocnos ambitus agros, 

Aut fiumen lihenum, aut pluvius describitur arcus.” ® 

Pope, when a man, looked back with great contempt ujion 
the descrijitive efforts of his poetic childhood. He 
expressly d(,*sires that he who would worthily bear the 
name of ])oet should renounce description as early as 
possible, and declares that a purely descriptive 2^cem is 
like a banquet consisting of nothing but sauces.^* On Von 

" Go Art. Foot. 1C. 

• Frologno to tlie Satires, v. 340 : — 

“ Tlijit not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 

Gut stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his suiig.’^ 

Ibid. V. 147, 

“Who conhl take olTcnce, 

While pure Description held the place of Sense ? ” 

Warbnrton’s rmnarks upon this last pas.sago miiy bo considered as an 
autlKiiitic 1 ‘XplanalioJi by the poet himself. “ He uses Fuue equivocally, 
to sjgnily eitlier chaste or emjity ; and has given in this line what ho 
cstiicmcd tlio true eluiracter of de.scriptive jioetry, as it is called— a 
composition, in his opinion, as ulisurd as a feast made up of sauces. 
'I’lie ns(5 of a pietun sqiio imagination is to brighten and adorn good 
siaise; so that to employ it only in description is like children’s de- 
lighting in a prism for the sake of its gaudy colours ; which, wlieii 
frugally managi d and artfully disposed, might be made to rejirc.seiit 
and illustiate the noblest objects in nature,” Bolli po(»t and cwni- 
mentitor, it is look at the <iuestion from a moral rather tlian an 
artistic } of view. So much the better : it appears as valueles^*^ 
from one ])oiut as from the other. 
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Kleisf/s own authority I can assert that he took little 
])rido in his ‘ Spring.* Had he lived longer, ho would 
have thrown it into a totally dilforcnt form, lie intend ( h I 
to methodize it, and reflected upon the means of caiiKiug 
the multitude of images, which ho appears to have lakc ii 
at random, now here, now theix3, Irorn nivivilicid creation, 
to arise and follow one another in a natural order before, 
his eyes. He would at the same time have followed tlui 
advice which Marmontcl, doubtlessly referring to iiis 
eclogues, had hestowed on several Herman })oets. He 
would have converted a series of images, thinly inter- 
spersed with feelings, into a succession of feelings but 
sparingly intofwovcri with images.'^ 


CHAPTEK XVIIL 

And yet could even Homer he said to have fallen into 
this cold description of material ohjects? 

1 venture to hope that there are but few passages which 
can he cited in support of this ; and 1 feel assuRid that 
these will prove to bo of such a kind as to confirm the 
rule from which they appear to ho exceptions. 

I ifiaintain f hat succession of time is the de})artment of 
the poet, as space is that of the painter. 

To introduce two necessarily distant ])oints of time into 
one and the same 2 >ainting, as Fr. Mazzuoli has tlu^ ra])e 
of the Sahino women and their subsecjueot reconciliation 
of their husbands and relations, or as Titian has the whole 
history of the prodigal son, his disorderly life, his mis(uy, 
and his repentance, is an encroachmfmt by the ])aintcT 
uj)on the sjihere of the jmet which good taste could never 
justify. 

To enumerate one by one to the reader, in order to 
afford him an idea of the whole, several 2 )arts or things? 

' Poetiqne Fraiijaise, t. ii. p. 501: “,]VcrivaiH cos reflexions Mviint 
quo les ossais des Alleinunds dans eo gome (rEgloguo) fiissi nt con ms 
parmi nous. Ils out o-xcoule oe qiie j’nvais coiupi ; et s’ils parvicniu'ot 
a donner plus au moral ot iiioins au detail des pointuros piiysnjiM s, ils 
excelleront dans co genre, plus riohe, plus vasto, plus fetjond, ct infliii- 
plus naturel et plus moral quo cuiui de la galaiiterie clianij^ctre.*’ 
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which, if they are to produce a whole, I must necessarily 
in nature take in at one glance, is an encroachment by 
the poet upon the sphere of tlie painter, whereby ho 
squanders much imagination to no purpose. \ 

Yet just as two otiuitablo neighbouring powers, while 
not allowing cither to presume to take unbecoming free- 
dom within the heart of the dominions of the other, yet 
on their frontiers practise a mutual forbearance, by which 
both sides render a peaceful compensation for those slight 
aggressions which, in haste or from the force of circum- 
stances, they have found themselves compelled to make 
on one another’s privileges ; so do painting and poetry. 

In supj)ort of this view I will not cite the fact that in 
great historical pictures the single moment is almost 
always extended ; and that perhaps there is scarcely any 
ijfeee very rich in figures in wliich every one of them is 
in the same motion and attitude in which hW would have 
been at the moment of Ihe main action ; some being repre- 
sented in the posture of a little earlier, others in that of 
a little later, period. This freedom the master must 
rectify by a certain refinement in the arrangement, by 
bringing his several characters either prominently for- 
wai’ds, or placing them in the background, which allows 
them to take a more or less momentary share in what is 
passing. I will morel}" avail myself of a remark which 
Herr Mengs has made upon Kaphael’s drapery : “ Thero 
is a cause,” Im says, “ for all his folds, either in their own 
weight or in the motion of the limbs. We can often tell 
from them how they have been before. Herein Raphael 
has even sought to give significance. We can see from 
the folds whether a leg or arm, previously to its move- 
ment, was in a backward or forward posture ; whether a 
bent limb had been, or was in the act ‘of being, straight- 
ened; or whether it had been straight and was being 

C ntracted.” ^ It is indis])utablo that in this case the artist 
mbines two difierent moments in one. For, as that part 
of the drapery which rested upon the hinder foot would, 
unless the material were very stiff and entirely unsuitable 

^ Oedanken uber die Schonheit u. uber den Gesohmaok in dof 
MLaleiei, p. 69. 
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for painting, immediately follow it in its motion forwards, 
there is no moment at which tho garment can form any 
other folds than those which the present attitude of the 
limb reqhires ; and, if it is made to fall in other folds, the 
limb is represented at tho present moment and the drapery 
at the one previous to it. Yet in spite of this, who would 
be punctilious with the artist who has seen good to present 
us with both these moments at once ? Wlio would not 
much rather praise him for having had the understanding 
and courage to fall into a slight error for tho sake of 
attaining greater perfection of expression ? 

The poet deserves similar indulgence. His progressive 
imitation proj5erly permits him to deal with only one 
side, one property of his material object, at a time. But, 
when the happy arrangement of his language enables him 
to do this with a single word, why sliould ho not now ai|pL 
then venture to subjoin a second ? Why not, if it requires 
tho trouble, a third, or even a fourth ? I have already 
remarked .that in Homer, for example, a ship is only tho 
black ship, or the hollow ship, or the swift shi]): at the 
very most, tho well-manned black ship. I wish, however, 
to be understood as speaking of his stylo generally ; here 
and there a passage may bo found where ho adds the 
third descriptive epithet, KaiiTrvXa KVKXa, x^lXKca, oKTa- 
KVTjfia,^ round, bronze, eight-spoked wheels. Also where 
the fourth ao'TrtSa TrdvTocr€ iicrrjv, KaX^v, x^Xk€L7)v, i^i]XaTov,^ 
“a beautiful, brazen, wrought, all-oven shield.” Who 
would censure him for it? who is not Either grateful to 
him for this little luxuriancy, when ho feels what a good 
effept it may produce in some few suitable passages. 

But I will not allow the actual justification cither of 
tho poet or the painter to rest u])on tho a]>ove-nientioTH‘d 
analogy of two friendly neighbours. A mere analogy 
proves and justifies nothing. Their real justification is 
the fact that in tho work of tho painter the two different 
moments border so closely upon one another that, without 
hesitating, wo count them as one ; and that in the poet 
the several features, representing the various parts and 


• Iliad, V. 722. 


• ibid, xii, 294. 
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properties in space, follow one another with such speed 
and condensed brevity that we fancy that we hear all at 
once. 

And herein, I maintain, Homer is aided in an, unusual 
degree by the excellence of his language. It not only 
allows him all possildo freedom in the accumulation and 
combination of epithets, but its arrangement of these 
multiplied ei)ithots is so happy that we are relieved from 
the prejudicijil delay of the noun to which they refer. 
In one or more of these advantages the modern languages 
fixil entirely. Some which, as the French, for instance, 
must convert the KafnrvXa KVKXa, ^^aX/cea, oKTaKvrjixa into 
such a periphrasis as “ the round whcefs, which were 
made of brass and had eight spokes,” express the sense, 
but annihilate the picture; yet here the picture is every- 
thing and the sense nothing; and the one without the 
other turns a very lively ])oet into a most tedious twaddler. 
This fate has often befallen Homer under the pen of the 
conscientious Dacier. Our German tongue, on the other 
hand, though it can replace the epithets by equivalent 
adjectives (piite as short, has not the power of imitating 
the advantageous arrangement of the Greek. ^ XV'e say, 
indeed, “ the round, brazen, eight-spoked ” (die runden cher- 
nen, achtspeichigien)^ but “wheels” (Mader) drags behind. 
Who does not feel that three distinct predicates, before 
wo learn the subject, can only produce a weak and con- 
fused pi(jture ? The Greek joins the subject at once to the 
lirst predicate, and leaves the others to follow. Tie says, 
“round wlieels, brazen, eight-spoked.” Thus wo know 
at once what he is speaking of, and become acquainted, 
conformably with the natural order of thought, first with 
the thing of which ho speaks, and afterwards what is 
accidental to it. This advantage our language has not ; 
or, perliaps, 1 should say possesses, but can rarely use 
without being equivocal. It comes to the same thing. 
For, if we place the e])ithets after the substantive, they 
must stand in siatu ahsoluto ; we must say, “ round wheels, 
brazen, and eight-spoked” (runde Bader, ehern und acht- 
speichigt). Now, in this statu, our adjectives are just the 
same as adverbs ; and, if we construe them as such with 
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the next verb that is predicated of the subject, must pro- 
duce not unfrequently a completely false and at all events 
a very ambiguous meaning. 

But I am wasting my time on trifles, and appear as if 
I meant *to forget the shield — that famous picture, the 
shield of Achilles, in respect of which especially, Homer, 
in ancient times, was regarded as a master of painting/ 
A shield at any rate, it will bo said, is a single material 
object, which a poet cannot be allowed to describe accord- 
ing to its parts in juxta]K)sition. And yet Homer, in 
more than a hundred splendid lines, has described its 
material, its form, and all the figures which filled its 
enormous surfa^ee, so circumstantially find closely, that 
modern artists have not found it dilficult to produce a 
drawing ol‘ it corresponding in all j)oiiits. 

My reply to this j)articular objection is, that I havo 
already answered it. Homer does not describe the shield 
as finished and complete, but as it is being wrought. 
Thus he hero also makes use of that knack of art whi(*h 
I havo commended; changing that which, in his siih- 
joet, is coexistent into what is consecutive, and thereby 
converting a tedious painting of a body intt> a vivid })icturo 
of an action. We see, not the shield, but the divine^- craft- 
master as he ex(x;utes it. He stej)s with hammer and 
tong^ before his anvil, and, after he has forged th(‘, j)lat(^s 
out of the raw material, the figures which he destines 
for the ornament of the shield i*ise, one after anotlier, 
out of the bronze, under our eyes, beneath the finer strokes 
of his hammer. We never lose sight ol’ him until all is 
ready ; and when it is complete, we feel indeed astonish- 
ment at the work, but it is the confident astonishment 
of an eye-witness, who has seen it ])rodnced. 

This cannot bo said of the shield of yEneas in Virgil. 
The Koman poet either did not hero feel the refin(unent 
of his model, or the objects which he wished to introdu(;e 
upon his shield aj)pear(Ml to him of siudi a kind as not well 
to admit of being execul ed before our eytis. They were 2)ro- 
phecies, in respect to which it w^uild certainly have Ix^eii 

* Dionysius Ilalicaniassi iu Vita Homeri apud Th. Gale in Ojiuso. 
Mythol. p. 401. 
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inappropriate if the god had uttered them in our presence 
as distinctly as the poet has afterwards explained them. 
Prophecies, as such, require a darker language, in which 
the real names of the persons of futurity, of whom they 
speak, arc out of phKJC ; yet, apparently, those real names 
wore all-important to the courtier poet,^ But if this 
defence justifies him, it does not do away with the bad 
effect which his deviation from Homer’s style hero pro- 
duces. All readers of refined taste will allow that I am 
right. The prei)arations which Vulcan makes for his 
work arc nearly the same in Virgil as in Homer. But, 
whilst in Homer not only the preparations for labour, but 
the labour itself, is seen, Virgil, after ho has given us a 
general view of the god employed with his Cyclopes — 

® I Bce that Sorvius adduces another argument in Virgil’s justifica- 
tion : for 8ervius also has remarked the difibriuice that exists between 
Vir^^i^s shield and Horner’s: “Sane interest inter hunc et Homeri 
clypeum; illic eiiiru singula dum fiuiit narrantur; hie vero perfecto 
opero nascuntur ; nam et liic arma prius accipit JEnoas, quam speo- 
tarct ; ibi post(]uani omnia narrata sunt, sic a Theiide defaruntur ad 
Achillem ” (Ad. v. 025, lib. viii. .dSneid). And why ? Because, in 
Servins’s opinion, not only the unimportant events, which the poet 
mentions, but 

. . . . “ genus omne futurse 

Stirpis ab Ascanio, pugnataque in ordine bella," 

were wrought upon the shield of .^neas. It would not then haVo been 
possible for the \\hole series of posterity to liave been mentioned iudivi- 
dually, and for the wars they fought to liave been related in chronological 
order by the poet, as quickly as they would hav(5 been cxecuhid on the 
sliield by Vulcan. This seems to bo the meaning of the somewhat 
obscure passage iu Serving : “ Op].K)rtune ergo Virgilius, quia non 
videtur simul et iiarratiouis celeritas potuisse coniiecti, et opus tarn 
velociter expodire, ut ad verbum posset oocurrero.” As Virgif could 
only bring forward a small part of the non enarrahile textum rhjpH, so also 
he could not even do it, whilst Vulcan was forging it ; but was forced 
to be silent until all was ready. I wish, for Virgil’s sake, that Serviu^'s 
reasoning was altogether without foundation : my defence would be far 
more creditable for him. What nece.ssity was there for his introducing 
the whole of lioman history into his shield ? In but a few pictures 
Horner made his shi(3ld an epitome of everything that happens in 
the world. One would be almost led to think that Virgil, though he 
despaired of surpassing Homer in the execution of Ms shield, and in 
his choice of subjects for it, hoped at least to exc(*ed him in the number 
of his subjects. And what would have boon more childish? 
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“ Ingentem clypciim informant • . , * 

. . • Alii vontosis follibus auras 

Accipiunt, redduntque ; alii stridentia tingnnt 
^radacu ; gemit impositis incudibus antrum ; 

Jlli fnter sose multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, vorsantque tenaci forcij)e massam 

lots the curtain fall at once, and transports us to quite a 
different scene, whence ho gradually conducts us to the 
valley, in which Venus conies to iEneas with the arms, 
that have been, in the meantime, eom})Ieted. She sets 
them against the trunk of an oak, and, aftc'r the hero has 
sufficiently gazgd at, admired, felt, and tried them, the 
description, or rather the painting, of the shield begins, 
which by the everlasting “Here is’’ and “There is,” 
“ Next there stands ” and “ Not far off is seen,” grows so 
cold and tedious that all the poetic ornament which a 
Virgil could bestow on it is required to })revent its be- 
coming intolerable. Since this picture, in the next place, 
is not delineated by .dCneas, being, as he is, amused with 
the mere figures, and knowing nothing about their 
meaning — 

“ Kerumque ignarus imagine gaudet ; ” 

nor by Venus, although she must presumably have known 
just as much of the future destinies of her beloved progeny 
as did her easy-going husband ; but since tlu^ exjdanation 
is given by the mouth of the poet himself, therefore the 
action of the poem is manifestly at a standstill whilst it 
lasts. Not one of his characters takes any ])art in it ; nor 
is the sequel in the least affected, whether this or anything 
else is represented on the shitdd ; the clever courtier, who 
adoras his subject with every kind of flattering allusion, 
is transparent in it all, but not the great genius, which 
relies entirely upon the intrinsic merit of his work, and 
rejects all external means of being interesting. The shield 
of JEneas is, in consequence, really an in ten'] eolation, simply 
and solely, designed to flatter the national pride of the 
Eoman people. It is a foreign stream turned by the poet 

• ,^eid, viii, 447. 
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into his main river to make the latter a little more stir- 
ring. The shield of Achilles, on the contrary, is the 
growth of its own fruitful soil : for a shield was to be 
made; and, since nothing that is necessary comes from 
the hand of the divinity without grace also, it must needs 
have ornament. But the art lay in treating those deco- 
rations merely as such ; in interweaving them into the’ 
main subject, and making it furnish the opportunity of 
showing them to us : all this could only be acconrplished 
in the style of Homer. Homer makes Vulcan expend his 
skill in decoration because ho has to produce, and whilst 
he does produce, a shield that is worthy of him. Virgil, 
on the other hand, appears to make him >forgc the shield 
for the sake of its decorations, since he considers them of 
sufficient importance to be described particularly, long 
after the shield has been completed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The objections which the elder Scaliger, Perrault, Teras- 
son, and others have raised against Homer’s shield, as well 
as the replies made to them by Dacier, Boivin, and P0})e, 
are well known. To me these last appear often to commit 
themselves too far, and, from a confidence in the goodness 
of their cause, to have maintained opinions as incorrect as 
they are ineffective for the justification of the poet. 

To meet the main objection, that Homer fills the shield 
with such a number of figures that they cannot possibly 
be contained within its circumference, Boivin undertook 
to have it drawn, giving heed to the required measure- 
ment. His idea of the several concentric circles is very 
ingenious, although the words of the poet do not afford 
any ground for it, and there are no traces of the ancients 
having employed such compartments on their shields. I 
should rather, since Homer calls it o-dfco? Trdvroo-c SeSatXw/xcVov, 
“ a shield artistically wrought on all sides,” obtain a larger 
surface by calling in the concave side to my assistance : 
for that the ancient artists did not leave this side unoma- 
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nionted is proved from Plieidias’ shield of Minei*va.^ But it 
was not enough that Boivin neglected to avail himself of 
tliis advantage, he unnecessarily increased in number the 
designs ihemselves ; for which he was obliged to find room 
in a spa(5e thus diniinislied by one half, whilst he broke up 
into two or three distinct pictures what the poet mani- 
festly intended for only one. I know very well what was 
his inducement to do so, but ho ought not to have been 
influenced by it. Instead of labouring to satisfy the 
re(iuirements of his oj)ponents, he should have shown thc jn 
that their demands were unreasonable. 

I shall be able to make myself more clearly conipic - 
hended by an example. When Homer says of a town- — 

Xaoi 8* eiv ayopy ccrav aOpoor evOa 8e V€lko^ 

(iipiopiv Svo 8* av8pcs €VCtK€OV cIvCKa TTOLVrj^ 

avSpbg aTTOKjiOLpih/ov b plv irdvr diroSowcu, 

brjpaa Trn^aucrKCDV 6 8’ ctmtVcTO, pLT)blv kXiaOax. 

dpL<l><a 8* IkaOrjv iirl tcrropi Tretpap iXicrOau 
Xaol 8* dpL<f)OT€poL(nv iTrrprvov dpitjA^ dporyoL 
K7]pVK€^ 8^ dpa kabv Iprfrvov' ol 8c ykpovTt^ 

€LaT* cttI ^€<rrotarL XlOoi^y Upm ivl kvkXw* 

{TKypirpa 8c KrjpVKWv iv yepocjxbvaiv, 

Toienv hrnr rjCarcrov, dpLot/Srjbls 8c SUa^ov. 

KctTo 8’ ttp’ cv piicrcroLcrL 8vw xP^'^’o^*^ raXavra. 

— I do not believe that he intended to draw more than ono 
picture — that of a public trial about the contested pay- 
ment of a heavy fine for a manslaughter that had been 
committed. An artist who wishes to execute this subject 
cannot make use of mure than one moment of it at once : 
tdthci' the moment of the accusation, or of the (examination 
of witnesses, or the giving judgment, or any other 
moment, before, after, or between tlnjse poinis, that se(‘ms 
most suitable to him. This moment he renders as preg- 
nant as possible, and executes it with all the illusion 
which constitutes the great superiority of art over poe try 
in the representation of visible objects. The poet is infi- 
nitely surpassed in this respect, and, if he wishes to paint 

* “ Scuto ejus in quo Amazemum preelium cajlavit iiitunK'soente arnbitti 
parmse; ejusdem concava parte deorum et gigantuin diimcutiouem 
— Fliuiua,* lib.* xxxvi. 4. 4. * Iliad, xviii. 4^7. 
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the same object in words without complete failure, what 
can ho do but ({s^ail himself likewise of his own peculiar 
advantages? And these are, the liberty to extend his 
desci’iption over the time preceding and subsequent to the 
single instant wliich is the subject of the picture ,* and the 
power of showing us not only what the artist shows us, 
but also that which the latter can only leave to our con- 
jecture. Through this liberty and this power alone is the 
poet enabled to rival ihe artist. Their works will appear 
most similar when their elfects are equally lively, not 
when the one imparts to the soul through the ear neither 
more nor less than the other presents to the eye. If 
Boivin had judged the passage of Homer according to this 
principle, he would not have divided it into as many pic- 
tures as he thought he ])erccived distinct periods of time 
in it. It is true that all that Ilomer says could not have 
been coiTibined in a single picture. The accusation and 
defence, the production of -witnesses, the clamours of the 
divided crowd, the endeavours of the herald to still the 
tumult, and the decision of the arbitrators, are things 
which must follow one anothtu’, and cannot exist beside 
one another. Still, to exju'css myself scholastically, what 
is not contained in the painting actu is there virtute ; and 
the only true method of imitating a material picture by 
words is that which combines what is virtually iix plied 
in it with what is actually visible, and does not confino 
itself within the limits of art ; within which the poet 
indeed can reckon the data for a picture, but can never 
produce a picture itself. 

In the same manner Boivin divides the picture of the 
beleaguered towii-^ into three diiferent designs. He might 
just as well have divided it into a dozen parts as three. 
For when he had once failed to, seize upon the spirit of the 
poet, and had required him to subinit to the unities of 
material painting, he might have found so many trans- 
gressions of ih(3se unities that it would have been almost 
necessary to allot a separate compartment on the shield to 
every separate trait of the poet. But, in my opinion, 
Homer has not drawn more than ten distinct pictures upon 


• Diad, xviii, 509, 
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the entire shield, each of which he begins with ^ piht 
creu^c, or €V 81 iroiyo-e^ or iv S* ItlOu^ or iv 8k -ttoikiWc 
yvT^€L^.^ Where there are not these introductory words, 
there isjio ground for assuming a distinct picture. On 
the contrary, all they enclose must be considered as a 
single picture, wanting only that arbitrary concentration 
intc> a single point of time which, as a poet, he was in no 
way bound to observe. I should rather say that had he 
maintained and rigidly complicid with it, had he abstained 
from introducing the smallest feature, which could not 
have been combined with it in a material representation of 
liis picture, in a word, had he so acted as his critics would 
have desired him, he would not, it is true, have laid him- 
s<*lf‘ open to the censure of these gentlemen, but he would 
not have won the admiration of any man of taste. 

Pope approved of the divisions and designs of Boivin, 
})ut thought that he had in addition made an extraordinary 
dis'^overy, when he further argued that each of these sub- 
divided pictures could be indicated according to the most 
rigid miles of painting in vogue at the present day. lie 
found contrast, perspective, and the three unities all most 
strictly adhered to in them. But ho knew quite well 
that, on the authority of good and trustworthy evidence, 
painting at the time of the Trojan war was still in its 
cradle, llomer therefore must cither, by virtue of his 
divine genius, have not so much carried out wh.at painting 
could accomi)lish at that time or in his own day, as 
divined what it was capable of accomplishing absolutely ; 
or the evidence itself cannot be of so authoritative a 
nature as to outweigh the palpable testimony of the skil- 
fully wrought shield. He who will may adopt the former 

* The first picture commences at lino 483, and finishes at lino KS3. 
The second lusts from lUO-iiOU ; the third from r)10-r>-l:0 ; the fosirlh 
from 541-549; the fifth from 550-5G0; the sixtli from 5G1-572; the 
st vciith from 573-58G ; the oif^hth from 587-589 ; tJio ninth from 
590-t;05 ; and the tenth from GOG-608. The third f»ictnrc is the 
only one tliat has not the introductory words quot(id in the text ; but 
fioiu the words at the commencement of the second — 

de du(i> irolrjo'i ir6\eiSf 

and from the circumstances of the case itself, it is plain enough that 
it must be a separate picture. 

VOL. III. 
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♦ hypothesis ; of the last, at least, no one will be persuaded 
who knows anything more of the history of art than the 
mere data of the histoi ians. For the belief that painting 
in Homer’s time was still in its infancy is not only sup- 
ported by the authority of Pliny and other writers, but is 
grounded u])on the decisive proof afforded by the works of 
art enumerated by tlie ancients, that many centuries later 
art had not advanced much further, and that the paintings 
of a Polygnotus, for instance, would be far from able to 
sustain the test which Pope believes the pictures in 
Homer’s shield are cai)able of undergoing. The two large 
pieces of this master at Delphi, of which Pausanias has 
left us so minute a description,^ arc plainly devoid of all 
perspective. The ancients possessed no knowledge of this 
branch of art, and what l\)p(^ adduces to show that Homer 
had some idea of it only provc^s that liis own ideas of it were 
of the most imperfect nature.® “ That Homer,” he says, 
“ was not a stranger to aerial ^perspective appears in his 
expressly maiking the disbince of object from object : he 
tells us, for instance, tliat the two sides lay a little remote 
jroin i.h(5 other figures ; and that the oak, under which was 
spread the bancpiet of the reapers, stood apart; what he 
says of the valley sprinkled all over with cottages and 
fio(;ks a]i])ears to b(^ a descri})tion of a largo country in 
I)erspectivo. And indeed a general argument for this may 
be drawn from the number of figures on the shield, which 
could not be all expressed in their full magnitude, and 
this is therefore a sort of proof that the art of lessening 
them according to perspective was known at that time.” ^ 

® Phocic. cap. xxv.-xxxi. 

® To prove tliat I have just jp-ounds for what I Bay of Pope, I will 
quote in the original the following passage from him : “ That he was 
no stranger to aerial persiiective appears in his expressly marking 
the distance from ohjecl, to object; lie tells us,” &c. I repeat, Pope 
has here made an entirely false use of the term aerial perspective (per- 
Bpectivc aeriennc) ; for it has nothing to do with the lessening of size 
in proportion to distance^ hut merely expri sst s the change and in- 
creasing faintiK'SS of colour, according to the condition of the air, or 
medium through which it is viewed. Any one who could commit this 
blunder must have been ignorant of the whole matter. 

^ [Observations on the shield of Achilles, Pope's Iliad, B. zviii. 
vol. V. p. 109, edited by Gilbert Wakefield, BA, (London, T. Longman, 
B. Lawse, 1790).— Tu.] 
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Mere observance of the law, derived from optical expeii- 
ence, that a distant object appears less than a neighbour- 
ing one, is far from constituting perspective in a picture. 
Perspcjjtive requires a single point of view, a definite, 
natural horizon ; and it was in this that the ancient 
paintings were deficient. The ground in the pictures of 
Polygnotus was not horizontal, but was so excessively 
raised at the back that the figures wliich ought to Jiave 
stood behind appeared to be above one another. And if 
this position of different figures, and of grouj)s of them, 
was universal, as seems to be shown by tlio ancient bas- 
reliefs, where tljc hindmost figure !S always stand higher 
than, and overlot)k, the foremost, it is natn ral to assume that 
it is employed in Homer’s dtiscription, a.nd that those of 
his designs which, in accordance with this ])racticc, can be 
combined in a single picture are not needlessly separated. 
Consequently the twofold scene in tlie peaceful town, 
through the streets of which a joyous wedding ])roces8ion 
moves, whilst a weighty lawsuit is being decided in th(‘ 
market-place, does not necessarily involve two pictures. 
Homer ccrtaiidy might easily thude of them as one, since 
he pictured the whole town from so higli a j)oint of view 
that he could obtain an uninteiTU2)ted view of the streets 
and market-place at the same time. 

It is my opinion that real perspective in })ainting was 
discovered, as it were, experimentally by means of scene 
painting ; and, even when this last had ri^aclied perfection, 
it must still have been far from easy to apy)ly its rules to 
a picture painted on a single surface. At any rate, in the 
paintings of a later j)eriod among the antiquit ies of Hercu- 
laneum, such numerous and manifold ufibncc s against per- 
spective are to be found as would not be pardoned even in 
a novice.® 

But I will Sparc myself the trouble of collecting my 
scattered observations on a question of which 1 may hope 
to find the most satisfactory solution in the history of art 
promised us by Herr Winckelmann.® 


1 iL 


• Betracht. iiber die Malerei, p. 185. 
• Written in the year 1763. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Buf I return to my old path, if indeed one Vwho is 
rambling only for his own pleasure can bo said to have 
any. 

What I have asserted of bodily objects generally is 
doubl true when applied to beautiful bodily objects. 

Material beauty arises from the harmonious effect of 
numerous parts, all of which the sight is capable of com- 
prehending at the same time. It requires, therefore, that 
these parts should lie in juxtaposition ; and since things 
whoso j)arts lie in juxtaposition are the j>eculiar objects of 
the plastic arts, these it is, and these only, which can 
imitate material beauty. 

The poet — since he can only exhibit in succession 
its coinjionent parts — entirely abstains from the descrip- 
tion of material beauty as lieauty. lie feels that these 
parts, ranged one after another, cannot j>ossibly have 
the effect that they produce when closely arranged 
together ; that the concentrating glance which, after 
their enumeration, we try to cast back upon them 
imparts to us no harmonious image ; that it sur- 
passes the power for human imagination to repro,sent 
to oneself what effect such and such a mouth, nose, 
and eyes will produce together unless we can call to 
mind from nature or art a similar composition of like 
parts. 

And in this respect «ITomer is the ensampleof all ensam- 
ples. lie says Nireus was beautiful; Achilles was still 
more beautiful ; Helen was endowed with a godlike beauty. 
But nowhere does he enter upon a detailed description of 
these beauties ; and yet the whole poem is based upon the 
lovelini'ss of Helen. How a more modem poet would 
have dilated upon it ! 

There was a certain Constantinus Manasses who at- 
tempted to adorn his cold chronicles •with a description 
of llelen. 1 have to thank him for his attempt. For I 
really do not know where else 1 could have extracted an 
example from which it would have been so palpably clear 
liv> w ‘ foolish it may prove to venture upon that which 
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Homer in his wisdom has left nnattemptod. When 1 
read there : — ^ 

17 yvi^ TTC/DtKoAXij^, €vo<^pvs €vxpov(TTaTrj^ 

€v7r^p€ioSf €V7rpo(ro)7ro5, ^otoTrt?, xiovoxpovq^ 

€\LKop\€(l)apo^f ajSpa ;(aptT(ov yip,ov dX(ro9, 

X€V/COj3paXi(^y> TpVcfi^pd, KaXXo^ dvTLKpV<S epLTTVOWf 

TO TTpoaoiTTov KaToXiVKoVy 7f TrapctX poSo^povs, 

TO TTpoo-tOTTov €7rt;(apt, TO pXiffiapov wpaiov, 

KoAAoS dvCJTLTYlheVTOV^ d/SdirTlCTTOV, aVTOXpOVV, 
l/JaTTre ttjv XevKOTrjTa po8o;^pta TrvpLvrj, 

0)5 €t Tt5 Tov iXecfiavTa pd\p€L XapLTrpa 7rop<l>vpq^ 

Sctpr; p,aKpa, KaraAevKO^, o0€V, ip,vOovpy7jOr} 

KVKvay€vr} ^tjv cvotttov ^EXtvrjv xprjpLaTti^eLV, 

' Constantimis Manassos, Coiiiixiiid. Chron. p. 20, edit. Venct. Mme. 
Dacior was well ])l<'ascd with tiio wliole of lliis portrait by Ma,naases, 
short of the tantolo;;i<is: “Do Jleloiue pultliiihuliiKMunnium optirao 
Oonstaiitiiius Maimsses, nisi in eo tanlologiam rcprcliendas (Ad 
Dyctiii Cr(‘tcnsem, lib. i. ca)). 3, p 5). She, also quotes, after Mezeriae 
(Oomineut. snr 1<js Ejiitrcs d’Ovide, ii. 301), tlu‘ deseriptions wliicb 
Dares, Plirygius, and Cedivnus give of the beauty of fb'len. In tin* 
first there oec,urs a trait whicJi sounds rather eiirious. Dares pointedly 
says of Helen tliat she liad a mole between her I'yebrows : “ iiotam inter 
duo suporeiliu hab(‘nt(‘m.” Burely that was no beauty ! I wish that the 
Freneh lady hud given her opinion upon it. My own Ix'lii f is that the 
word iiota is here corrupt, and that I)ar<‘S is spiyaking of what the 
Greti^vS used to call /i€(r6((>pvoy^ and the Jjatins (flahfdla. The eye- 
lu’ows of Helen, he means to say, d <1 not meed, but were slightly 
separated. The aneic-nls weri* divided in their taste upon this point. 
Som(‘ admired a space between tlie eyebrows, some not (Junius, do 
Pjclura Vet. lib iii. cap. 'J, i». 213). Anacreon lield a niiddlo eoiirsi*; 
the eyebrows of Ins h<'lo\ed maiden were neither strikingly divided, 
nor did tliey run completely into each otlier. Tin y tiled away gently 
into a singlo point- He says to the artist wJio is painting her (Od. 28; ; — 
rd p€<r6(()pvou de fxi] poi 
SldKOTrT€, JU.1^T€ piff'/t. 

8 ', (iTTcos iKeivri, 
r\ \f\r]06r(»}s frvpo<ppvv 
0\€<pdpa}v Xtvv Ki\oLivi\v* 

This is Pauw’s reading, but the ordinary one admits of the same sense 
being put upon it, whieli lias been rig..tly given by Hem Stephanus;— • 
“ Suporeilii uigrantes 
Diseiiiiiina nee are-us 
Confiindito ntc illos: 

Sed juiigc sic ut uncepa 
Divortium relinquus. 

Quale es.se corn is i]>si.** 
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I seem to see stones being rolled up a mountain, upon 
whose summit a magnificent structure is to be raised out 
of them, but which all of their own accord roll down on 
the other side. What image does this throng of words 
leave behind it? What was the appearance of Helen? If 
a thousand persons were to road this description, would 
not every one of them form a difierent idea of her? 

Still, it is true the politic verses of a monk are not 
poetry. Lest us listen to Ariosto whilst he describes his 
bewitching Alcina : — 


If then I have liit upon Dares’ iiK aning, what word must be read for 
notami Pt'-rhaps 7m>ram. At any rate it is certain that 7nora means 
not only tlu^ liij)S(' of time before the occurrence of any event, but also 
the impediment, the apaec;, which scj)aratos one thing from another. 

“ Ego inquieta montimn jaccsim mora,” 
is the wish of the raving U(*reules in Scnt'ca (v. 1215), which passage 
Gronovius lias well explained as follows: “ Optat se medium jaccre inter 
duns Syniplegudes, iJlarum velut moram, imped imentum, obicem; qui 
eas moretur, veh t uut satis arcto conjuiigi, aut rursus distrahi.” The 
same [Ka t uses tli(3 phrasu hieertorum mora3 as equivalent to juncturse 
(Solirooderus, a<l. v. 7h2, Thyest.). 

* Orlando Purioso, Oanio vii. St. 11-15: “Sho was in person so 
well formed as was not to depicted hut liy skilled painters : with 
yellow hair, long and knotted up, than wdiich no gold is more resplen- 
dent and lustrous. In her delicate cheek were spread the ndiigled 
hues of roses and lilii’s, of smooth ivory was her joyous brow, whose 
expanse was conlined within due bounds. ‘ 

“ Beneath two black and very dtdicate aichcs are two black eyes, or 
rather two shining suns, sweetly inteous in look and slow in movement: 
around whicli lov<* seems to play and lly, and shoot thence his whole 
quiver, visibly invading hearts. Thence in tlic middle of the counten- 
ance (lesormls the nose which envy knows not how to make better. 

“ Beneath which, as it were bidween t\NO vales, is the mouth endued 
with native cinnabar. Here arc two rows of choicest pearls which a 
beauteous and sweet lip shuts and opens. Tlience issue the gracious 
words which make gentle each rude and rugged heart. Here forms 
itself that kindly smile which discloses m itself a paradise upon earth, 
“ Wliite as snow is the beautiful neck, as milk the breast ; the neck 
is round, the brea^t swelling and largo Two young apples made of 
pure ivory come and go like a wave on the ocean shore when a 
gentle gale falls on tiie sea."' (The rest Argus himself would not 
have been able to see ; but it was easy to judge tliat what was concealed 
agreed with v h.it was visible to the eye.) 

“ The arms show themselves of due mtiasure : and the white hand is 
often seen, somewijat long and of small breadth, on which »d knot is 
visible, nor vein ])r(>trudas. At the extrt*mity of this glorious form the 
^ahort and dry and roundt d foot is seen. Tht‘ angelic semblaiicea in 
aeaven conceived are not to be concealed beneath any veil.’* 
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** Di persona era tanto ben formata, 

Quanto mai finger san Pittori indiistri : 

Con bionda cbioma, lunga ed aiinodata, 

•Oro non e, che piii risplenda, e lustri, 
•Spargeasi per la guancia delicata 
Misto color di rose e di ligustri. 

Bi terso avorio era la fronto lieta, 

Cbe lo spazio finia con giusta meta. 

“ Sotto duo ]iegri, e sottilissinii arcbi 
Son duo Tiegri ocelli, anzi duo cliiari soli, 
Piotosi a riguardaro, a mover ])arclii, 

Intomo cui par ch’ Amor sclierzi, o voli, 

E eh’ indi tutta la faretra scarclii, 

E che visibilinente i eori involi. 

Quindi il naso per mezzo il viso scendo, 

Che non trova 1’ invidia ove 1* enieiido. 

“ Sotto quel sta, quasi fra due valletto, 

La bocca sparsa di natio cinabro ; 

Quivi due filze son di pcrle elette, 

Che chiude ed apro un bello e dolco labro ; 
Quindi eseon le cortcsi parolette 
Da render mollc ogni cor rozzo e scabro; 
Quivi si forma quel suave riso, 

-<Ch’ apre a sua posta in terra il paradise. 

“ Bianca novo e il bel collo, o ’1 petto latte : 
Il coUo e tondo, il petto colmo e largo. 

Due pome acerbo, e pur d’ avorio fatte, 
Vengono e van, como onda al prime margo, 
Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte. 

Non potria I’altre parti veder Argo : 

Bon si puo giudicar cho corrispomlo, 

A quel ch’ appar di fuor, quel che s’ asconde. 

“ Mostran le braccia sua misura giusta ; 

E la Candida man spesso si vede, 

Lunghetta alquanto, e di largliezza angusta, 
Dove ne node appar, no vena eccede. 
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Si vede al fin della persona augnsta 
II breve, asciutto, e ritondetto piede. 

Gli Angelici sembianti nati in cielo 
Non si ponno celar sotto alcnn velo,” 

Milton, when speaking of the Pandemonium, says — 

“ The work some praise, and some the architect.” 

The praise of the one, therefore, does not always imply 
the praise of the other. A work of art may deserve all 
possible approbation without affording any special renown 
to the artist. On the other hand, an artist may justly 
demand our admiration, even though hi&: work do not 
afford us full satisfaction. This principle should never be 
forgotten, and it will often enable us to reconcile entirely 
conflicting judgments. This is the case here. Dolce in 
his dialogues on painting makes Aretino speak in the 
most exaggerated terms of the stanzas I have just quoted.^ 
1, on the contrary, have selected it as an instance of 
painting without picture. We are both in the right. 
Dolce’s admiration is called forth by the knowledge of 
physical beauty which the poet displays in it; whilst I 
look merely to tlie effect which this knowledge, when 
expressed in words, can produce upon ray imaginative 
powers. Dolce concludes from this knowledge that 'good 
poets are no less good painters ; and 1 from this effect, 
that what is most easily expressed by the painter through 
lines and colours is most difficult to be expressed by 
words. Dolce recommends Ariosto’s description to ail 
artists as the most perfect image of a beautiful woman, 
whilst I hold it up to all poets as a most instructive 
warning not to essay still more disastrously what with 
an Ariosto must needs fail. It may be that when Ariosto 
says— 

“ Di j)ersona era tanto ben formata, 

Quanto mai finger san Pitturi industri ” 

* Pialogo della Pittura, intitolato 1’ Aretino : Firenze, 1735, p. 

178 : Se voglioiio i Pittori seiiza tatica tn)vare un ptirfetto e?enipio 
di bella Donna, leggano quelle stanze dell’ Ariosto, nello quaii egli 
discrive mirabilmeiite le bellezzc della Fata Aleiua: e vedranno paii- 
mente, quanto i buoni Poeti siauo aucora eaai Pittori.* ** 
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— he proves that he thoroughly understood the rules of 
proportion as they have always been sttidiiid by the most 
industrious artist from nature and the antique.^ it may 
be that in the mere words — * 

r 

“ Spargeasi per la guancia dolicata 
Misto color di rose e di ligustri ” 

— he shows himself to bo the most complete master of 
colouring, a very ''J'itian.*^ Wc may, frrun the fact that 
he only compares the hair of Alcina to gold, but docs not 
call it golden, conclude, with equal significance, that he 
disM])proved of the use of an aidually golden tint. Wo 
may even, in the des(;onding nose — 

“ Quindi il naso per mezzo il vise scende ” 

* — discover the profile of those amaont Greek noses which 
were afterwards borrowed from the Grecian artists ))y the 
Eomans. What is the use of all this learning and obser- 
vation to us rcjiders, whose d(‘siro is to believe that wo 
see a beautiful woman, and to feel at that belief some of 
those soft emotions of the blood which aecomj)any the 
actual sight of beauty? If the j)ooi does know by wliat 
proportions a beautiful form is produced, do we thereby 
kriovi. it too ? And oven if we do know it, docs he cfiuso 
us to see these proportions here ? or do(is he make tlio 
difficulty of remembering them in a lively and compre- 

* Dialo^o della Pittura, intitolato rArctino: “Eceo, die, quanto 
alia proiiorliune, 1’ ingciiiosissimo Ariosto aaa(\i;iui lit rnii^lioro, cho 
sajqikuio formar lo niaiii do^piii occellciiti Filtori, usiiiido {pioista voce 
industri, per dinutar la dilij^cnza, cho coiivicno al buoiio artelico.” 

* Ibid. p. 1S2: "‘Qui TArioato coloriscc, o in queato auo coloriro 
diinostra oasere un Titiano/’ 

® Ibid. p. IHO: “Poteva T Ariosto nella guisa, cho ha dotio chioraa 
bionda, dir diioma d’oro : iiia gli jiarve lorse clio avrohbe avuto tropjio 
dtd pootico. Da die si pub ritrar, cho’l Pittore doo imitar Toro, c n<»n 
iiiettorlo (come laniio i Miniatori) nollo sue Pitture, in modo, dn^ si 
pobsa dire, queV.apdli non sono <roro, rna pur die rispltndauo, come 
Toro.” Dolce’s subsequent quotation from Atln'iiseuB is only remarkable 
for its inaccuracy. 1 sjioak of it at another place. 

Ibid. p. 182 ; “Il naso, cho disconde giii, avendo perave ntura la oon- 
fiideratione a quelle forme de’ nasi, die si veggouo ne* ritratti dello belle 
Komaue autictie.” 
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hensible manner in the least degree lighter ? A forehead 
confined within the proper limits — 

“ la fronte, 

Che lo spazio finia con ginsta meta ; 

a nose in which envy itself finds nothing to improve — 

“ Che non trova V invidia, ove Y emende ; ” 
a hand somciwhat long and small in breadth — 

“ Lunghetta alquanto, e di larghezza aUgusta ; ” 

what imago do all these general phrases call np ? In the 
month of a drawing master who wished to call the atten- 
tion of his scholars to the beauties of the class-model they 
might moan something; for let his pupils have but one 
look at his model and they see the pro})er limits of the 
joyous forehead, tliey sec tlie fairest cliiselling of the nose* 
the narrowness of the delicate hand. But in the poet I see 
nothing, and perceive with vexation the uselessness of 
my most strenuous elforts to sec something. 

In this })oint, in which ho can imitate Homer merely 
by doing nothing, Virgil also has been tolerably happy. 
His Dido, too, is never anything more to him than “ pul- 
cherrima Dido.” When he wishes to be more circum- 
stantial about her he is so in the description of heir rich 
dress and magnificent appearance — 

“ Tandem progreditur .... 

Sidoniam i)icto chlamydom circumdata limbo : 

Cui pliaretra ox auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 
Aiirea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem.” ^ 

If therefore, on this account, any one were to apply to him, 
what that ancient artist said to a pupil who had painted a 
Helen covered with ornaments, “ Since you could not paint 
her beautiful, you have at least made her fine,” Virgil 
would reply, “ It is not my fault that I could not paint 
her beautiful ; the blame falls upon the limits of my art ; 
be it my praise to have restrained myself within these 
limits.” 

I must not here forget the two songs of Anacreon, in 
^ JEneid, iv. 136. 
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whioh lift analyses for ns the heanty of his mistress, and of 
his Bathyllus.® The device which he employs makes all 
good. He imagines that he has a painter before him, who 
is working' under his eye. Thus, says he, paint me the 
hair ; thns the brow, the eyes, the mouth ; thus the neck 
and bosom ; thus the hip and hands. What the artist 
could only put together part by part the poet could only 
give directions for part 113^ part. It is not his intention 
that in these oral directions to tlie j)ainter we should feel 
and acknowledge the whole beantv of the beloved object ; 
he himself perceives the incapability of words to express 
it, and for that very reason summons to liis aid the expres- 
sion of art, the illusion of which ho so highly extols, that 
the whole song a])pcars to bo an ode in the jiraise of art 
rather than of his mistress. He sees not her iimigc, but 
herself, and fancies that she is on the point of opening her 
mouth to speak. 

d7ri)(€L /SAcVo) yap avrrjv* 

Td)(a, KTjpc, Kttt AaA7/crets. 

In his sketch of Bathyllus also the praise of the beautiful 
boy is so interwoven with that of the art and the artist, 
that it becomes doubtful in whose csp(^cial honour Anacreon 
composed the song. He combines the most beautiful 
portiohs from different jiictures in which the pre-eminent 
loveliness of these portions was the characteristic ; the neck 
is borrowed from an Adonis, the breast and hands from 
a Mercury, the thighs from a Pollux, the belly from a 
Bacchus ; until at last he sees the whole of Bathyllus in 
a finished Apollo of the artist. 

/acra Se TTpoa-tairov eoTO), 

Tov ’ASuivtSos TrapeXOiav 
iXecfidvTLVos rpa^Xos' 
fierapd^LOv Sk iroUi 
StSiJ/ias T€ \fdpa% 

HoAirScJ/ccos dk pnqpov^ 

Aiow(ri7fV §€ vrjdvv, 

• . . • • 

TOP ’AiroAAoipa Sk rovrov 
Ka^cAiuv, irocci Ba^vAAov* 


• Od, xxviii. xxix. 
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Lucian also knew not how to convey any idea of the 
beauty of Panthoa otherwise than by a reference to the 
most lovely female statues of the old artists.® Yet what is 
this but an acknowledgment that language by itself is 
here without power; that poetry falters and eloquence 
grows speechless, unless art, in some measure, serve them 
as an interpreter. 


CHAPTEK XXI/ 

But docs not poetry lose too much if we deprive her of 
all pictures of physical beauty? Who vtould deprive her 
of them? Because we endeavour to inspire her with a 
dislike of a single path, in which she expects to attain to 
such pictures while searching after and 2)ainfully wander- 
ing among the footsteps of her sister art, without ever 
reaching the same goal as she : because, I say, we would 
debar her from sucli a path as this, do we exclude her from 
every other, where art in her turn must gaze after her 
steps ? 

Even Homer, who so diligently abstains from all detailed 
dcscrij)tions of material beauties, from whom we but just 
learn by a passing notice that Helen had white arms^ and 
beautiful hair,'*^ even he, for all this, knew how to convey 
to us an idea of her beauty, whicli far exceeds anything 
that art with this aim is able to accomplish. Let us call 
to mind the passage where Helen ste})s into an assembly 
of the elders of the Trojan peoj)lo. The venerable old men 
see her, and one said to the other — 

ov vejjLea-LSi Tpwas teal ivKVj'jfjiLBas 

ToiyB* OLfi^L yvvaLKt ttoXvv ^povov dXyea ird(r^€iv*. 

alvto<S dOavdrjjcTL Oeys €ts a>7ra €Olk€v,^ 

What can impart a more lively idea of beauty than that 
cold old age should confess it to be worthy of that war 
which had cost so much blood and so many tears. 

What Homer could not describe by its constituent parts 
he forces us to acknowredge in its effect. Paint for us, ye 
poets, the delight, the affection, the love, the rapture which 

® E*#c<Jk€s, vol. ii. p. 481. Edit. Reitz. 

» Iliad, in. 121. * Ihid, 329. » IWd. 156. 
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beauty produces, and you have painted beauty itself. Who 
can image to himself as ugly the beloved object at whose 
sight Sappho confesses she is deprived of all sense and 
thought?* Who does not believe that he sees the most 
perfectly Wautiful form as soon as he sympathizes with 
the feelings which only such a form can awaken ? We 
believe we enjoy the sight that Ovid enjoyed,^ not because 
he exhibits to us the beautiful form of his Lesbia part by 
part — 

“ Quos humeros, quales vidi tetigique lacertosi 
Forma pa])illariim qiiam fuit apta j)remi ! 

Quam castij>‘ato planus sub pcctore venter! 

Quantum et quale latus ! quam j iivenilc femur !” 

but because he does it with that licentious intoxication 
by which our longings are so easily aroused. 

Again, another means by which poetry comes up with 
art in the description of typical beauty is the change of 
beauty into charm. Charm is beauty in motion, and is, for 
this very reason, less suitable to the painter th.an to the 
poet. The painter can only leave motion to conjecture, 
while, in fact, his figures are motionless. Consequently, 
with him, charm becomes grimace. But in poetry it 
remains what it is, a transitory beauty that we would 
gladlj' see repeated. It comes and goes ; and since we can 
generally recall to our minds a movement more easily and 
vividly than mere forms or colours, charm necessarily, in 
the same circumstances, produces a strongiu* elfect upon us 
than beauty. All that is pleasing and stirring in the 
description of Alcina is charm. Her eyes make an impres- 
sion upon us, not because they are black and fiery, but 
because — 

“ Pietosi a riguardar, a mover parchi ” 

— they look gracefully around her, and move slowly because 
love hovers over them, and empties his whole quiver from 
them. Her mouth enraptures, not because two rows of 
choice pearls are inclosed by the native vennilion of her 
lips, but because here is Ibiuiied that lovely smile which 
in itself already opens a paradise upon earth ; because from 

* Grid. Amor. lib. i. deg. v. 18. 
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it proceeds the sound of those friendly words by which 
every rude heart is softened. Her bosom charms, less 
because milk and ivory and apples are called up by its 
whiteness and delicate shape, than because we ijee it softly 
swell and fall, as the wave upon the extreme edge of the 
shore, when the zephyr playfully contends with the ocean. 

“ Due pome acorbe, e pur d* avorio fatte, 

Vengonoe van, come onda al prime margo, 

Quaiido piacevole aura il mar combatte.” 

I am convinced that a few such traits as these, compressed 
into one or two stanzas, would produce a far higher effect 
than all the five to wliich Ariosto spreads them out while 
weaving amongst them cold features of a beautiful form, 
far too learned to affect our feelings. 

Anacreon himself chose to fall into the seeming impro- 
priety of requiring an impossibility of the painter, rather 
than to leave the form of his mistress unenlivened by 
charm. 

rpv^^pov 8’ c<7(o yevetov 
irepl XvyStvo) rpa^rj^.o> 

XdpiT€S iriroivTo Tratrai. 

He bids the artist make all the graces hover around her 
soft chin, her marble neck! How so? According to the 
^closest interpretation of the words, his command was 
incapable of being executed in ])ainting. The painter 
might impart to the chin the most beautiful rounding and 
the sweetest dimple, Amoris digitulo impressiim ” (for the 
c(7w appears to mo to allude to a dimple). He might 
impart the loveliest carnation to the neck, but further he 
could not go. The turnings of this beauteous neck, the 
play of the muscles, by which that dimple became now 
more, now less visil)le, all that is pro])erly charm lay 
beyond his power. The poet said all liis art could say to 
make beauty palpable to us, in order that, in imitation of 
him, the painter also should aim at tlie highest expression 
of it in his. It is a fresh cxauiple of the observation I 
made above, that the poet, even when speaking of works 
of art, is not bound to restrain himself in his description 
within the limits of art. 
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Zeuxis paanted a Helen, and had the courage to write helow’ 
the picture those renowned lines of Homer in which the 
enraptured elders confess tlieir sensations. Never have 
painting and poetry been engaged in another such contest. 
The victory remained undecided, and both deserved a 
crown. 

For just as the wise poet showed us the beauty, which 
ho felt he could not paint accoi'ding to its constituent 
parts, merely in its eifeet, so the no h^ss wise painter 
showed us that beauty by nothing but those parts, and hold 
it unbecoming for his art to have recourse to any other 
iiK^ans of holfi. Ilis picture consisted of a single, nude, 
standing figure of Helen. For it is probable that it was 
the same that ho painted for the people of Cortona.^ 

Let us compare with this, for* curiosity’s sake, the 
picture which Oaylus sketches for the modern artist from 
these lines of Homer. “ Helen, covered with a white veil, 
appears in the midst of several old men, Priam among the 
number, who is recognizable by tlie emblems of his royal 
dignity. The artist must especially exert his skill to make 
us feel the triumph of beauty in the eager glances and in 
all the expressions of astonished admiration depicted on 
the countenances of the old men. The scene is over one 
of the gates of the town. The background of the painting 
may bo lost either in the open sky, or against the higher 
buildings of the town. The first would bo the boldest, 
but the one would be as suitable as the other.” 

But lot us suppose this picture executed by the first 
master of our time, and compare it with the work of Zeuxis. 
Which will show the real triumph of beauty ? The latter, 
in which I feel it itself, or the former, in which I am 
obliged to gather it from the grimaces of excited grey- 
beards ? “ Turpe senilis amor !” an expression of eagerness 

makes the most wenerablo face ridiculous, and an old man 
who betrays youthful desires is even a disgusting object. 
This objection cannot be applied to Homer’s elders ; for the 

‘ Val. Maximus, lib. iii. cap, 7. Dionysius Halicarnass. Ait. Bhet cap. 

12. nepl \oywy 
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passion wMcli they feel is but a momentary spark, which 
their wisdom at once extinguishes; and is intended to 
conduce to the honour of Helen, but not to put themselves 
to shame. ^Thcy confess their feelings, and inmediately 
add — 

dXXa Kol ws Tott) Trip cotitr*, €V vrjvo'l 

ftryS’ '^jJLLV TCKieac r ottwto'w injfxa XwrotTO. 

Without this resolution, they would have been old fools ; 
which is, in fact, what they appear in Caylus’s picture. And 
to what is it they arc directing their eager glances? To 
a masked, veiled figure. Is that Helen ? It is incompre- 
hensible to me how Caylus could hero leave her the veil. 
It is true Homer expressly gives her one : — 

avTLKa S* (ipyem^at KaXvxj/apivrj oOov^aiVy 

wppar* €K OaXdpoLO, 

But it was in order to pass along the streets in it ; and, 
even if the ciders do express their admiration before she 
appears to have taken off or thrown back her veil, it was 
not the fiirst time they had seen her. Their confession 
need not, therefore, arise from the present momentary 
view of her, but they might liave often c‘xperienc(Hl before 
the feelings which on this occJision tiny for tin- first time 
acknowledged. In the painting, however, it is nblhing 
of the kind. When I see old men in raptures I naturally' 
expect to SCO what it is that has produced them ; and I 
am exceedingly surprised if, as before said, I ]ierceive 
nothing but a masked and veiled figure at which they 
are fervently gazing. IIow much of Helen is there in 
this figure? Her white vidl, and part of her well-pro- 
portioned outline, as far as outline can bo visible beneath 
drapery. But perhaps it was not the intention of the 
Count that her face should be covered, and he merely 
mentions the veil as a part of her dress. If this is the 
case (his words, ** Helene couverte d’lin voile blaiic,” are 
scarcely ca]>abl(.5 of such an interpretation), I find another 
cause for astonishment. He gives the artist the most 
careful directions about the exju'cssion in the faces of the 
old Tiion ; but upon the beauty in the countenance of 
Helen ho does not waste a single word. This demure 
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beauty, timidly approaclimg with the glitter of a re- 
pentant tear in her eye. What? Is tlio highest beauty 
so familiar to our artists that they require no reminding 
of it ? •Or is expression more than beauty ? And in 
painting, as upon the stage, does the plainest aetress 
immediately pass for a charming princess if her prince 
does but make a passionate declaration of love tf) her ? 

In trutli the painting of Caylus would be.ar the same 
relation to tliat of Zeuxis as pantomime does to the most 
exaked poetry. 

Homer was incontestably more industriously studied b}^ 
the ancients than by us. Yet one finds no mention oi* any 
such great nunflxu* of pictures for which ancient artists were 
indebted to him.''^ They appear to have made industrious 
use of a mere indicathm on the part of the poet of j)ai-ticular 
material objects of beauty; these tlicy })ainted, and fully 
felt that it was in these objects alone that they wore 
capable of really rivalling the poet.^ Besides the Helen, 
Zeuxis had also painted tlie Penelope; and the Diana of 
Apelles resemlded Homer’s in 'the accompanying train of 
her nymphs. 1 will take this occasion to mention that 
the passage of Pliny, in which this last is S 2 )ok(‘n of, 
stands in need of an emendation.'* Idie ancient artists do 

* Fahrioii Bibliotlicc. (Jrsec. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 34.5. 

® [That is to say : the ancicints must luw<5 bocomo 1‘uJly aware of the 
geuonil iiasniiabiiily of Iloiner for jiietorial illustration, henee they 
eagerly availed themselves of slight imlications of subjects, iu the man- 
ner tlmt Ijessitjg goes on to exemplify. — En.] 

* Pliny says of Apelles (lib. xxxv. seed.. 17) : “Fecit et Dianam 
sacrificantium virginum cboro raixtain; quibus vicisse Ilomeri versus 
videtur id ipsuni deseribentis.” Nothing cau be more true than this 
praise. A beautiful goddess, surrounded by beautiful nymphs, and taller 
than them by the whole of her majestic forehead, is indeed a subject 
fitter for painting than for poetry. Tlio word mcrififuntium however 
is, in my opinion, very suspicions. What is the goddess doing among 
sacrificing virgins ? Is this th(i occupation of the companions of Diana 
in Homer? Not at all; they roam with her over hill and through 
forest; they hunt, sport, and dance (Odyss, vi. 102); — 

dir] 5* ’'Apre/j.is dlcn kut* oi/p€09 iox^aipUf 
^ Kordt Trf&yeroi' irepipdiK^rov fi *Epvp.avdoyf 
rtpirofiiUTf Ka.Tr pour t Kal wKfirjs i\d<l>oi(n' 
rf) oifjLa Kovpai Aihs alyi^xoiOf 

dypov6fWi val(ov<ri 
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not appear to have had any taste for painting actions 
taken from Homer, simply because they offer ,a rich com- 
position, striking contrasts, and artistical chiaroscuiro; 
nor coTild they have indulged such a taste so long as art 
restrained itself within the narrow limits of its"* highest 


Pliny therefor© must have written, not saorificantium, but temntitm, 
or something like it ; perhaps sylvis vaganiium^ to which amendment 
the number of tho letters which tiavo been clianged would pretty nearly 
correspond : saltantium would answer most closely to the |fyoid 
iraifov<rt, wliich is used by Homer. Virgil, moreover, in his imimtion 
fif this passage, speaks of Diana as dancing with her nymphs (Mneidf 
i. 497):— 

“ Qualis in Eurotao ripis, aut per juga C 3 ^nthi 
Exercet Diana chores ” 

.Spence’s ideas on this passage are curious (Polymetis, Dial. vih. 102) : 
“ This Diana,” he says, “ botli in the picture and in the descriptions, 
was the Diana Venatrix, though she was not represented either by 
Virgil, or Apelles, or Homer, as himting with her nymphs ; but as em- 
ployed with tliem in that sort of dances which of old were regarded as 
very solemn acts of devotion.” In a note he adds : “ The expression 
vaiCeiVf used by Homer on this occasion, is scarce proper for hunting; 
as that of choros exercere^ in Virgil, should be understood of the religious 
dances of old, because dancing, in tlie old Roman id(‘a of it, was indecent, 
even for men, in public ; unless it were the sort of dances used in hon- 
our of Mars, or Bacchus, or some other of their gods.” Spence speaks 
of those festive dances which were reckoned by the ancients the 
number of their religious ceremonies. And it is in this sense that he 
thinks the word mcrijicare is used by Pliny : “It is in consequence of 
this that Pliny, in speaking of Diana's nymphs on this very occasion, 
uses the word sacrijicare of them ; which quite determines these dances 
of theirs to have been of the religious kind.” He forgets that in Virgil 
Diana herself joins in the dance : “ exercet Diana choros.” If then this 
dance was a religious service, in whose honour did Diana dance ? In her 
own, or in that of another divinity ? Either supposition is ridictilous. 
.And even if the ancient Romans considered that dancing in general 
was not very becoming in a serious person, it does not follow that their 
poets were obligeii to transfer this seriousness to the manners of the 
gods, wliose mode of life had been already described and settled ^ the 
Greek poets in a very different maimer. When Horace says of Venus 
(Od. iv. lib. i.)— 

“ Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus; imminente luna; 

Junctseque Kymphis Gratias decentes 
Alterno terram quatiimt pede”. , . , 

is he here also speaking of a holy religious dance ? lorn wastiag too 
many words upon such a trifle. 
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function* They fed themselves, therefore, upon the 
spirit of the poet ; they filled their imagination with his 
most exalted features; the flame of his enthusiasm en- 
kindledltheir own ; they saw .and felt as he ; and so their 
works bore the stamp of Homer, not as a ])ortrait that of 
its original, but as a son that of his father ; alike, but 
different. The similarity often lies but in one single 
feature. For the rest have nc. thing in common, eiicept 
that in the one, as well as in tlie other, they harmonize 
with that one resembling feature. 

Besides, since the Homeric masterpieces of poetry were 
older than any masterpieces of art ; since Homer had con- 
templated nature with an artistic eye before Theidias and 
Apelles, it is no wonder that the artists found various 
observations especially useful to them already made in 
Homer, while as yet thej’- had had no time to take them 
from Nature herself. These they eagerly seized upon in 
order to imitate Nature through Homer. Pheidias acknow- 
ledged that the lines — ® 

Kol KVaV€l[l(TLV CTT* 6<f>pV(n V€V(r€ Kpovt^r* 

ap,fip6(TLat 8* apa x^crai circppoicravTO avaicTos 

KpaTos OTT* dOavdroto' puiyav S’ iXiXi^ev ^'OXvp/trov 

— Bjgfved him as a model for his Olympian Jupiter, and that 
it was only by their help that he succeeded in producing 
a godlike countenance, propemodum ex ipso ccnlo 
petitum.” If any one takes this to mean nothing more 
than that the imagination of the artist was fired by the 
exalted image of the poet, and rendered capable of pro- 
ducing equally elevated representations, he seems to me 
to overlook that which is most essential, and to content 
himself with drawing a conclusion altogether general 
where he has it in his power to draw a particular one pn 
far more satisfactory grounds. As I judge, Pheidias here 
confessed that in this passage he first Vcmarked how much 
expression lies in the eyebrows, “ quanta pars auimi ” ® 
shows itself in them. Perhaps it also incited him to 
bestow more labour upon the hair, in order, in some 
measure, to express what Homer calls ambrosial locks; 

• Iliad, i. 628. Valerius Maximus, lib. iii. cap. vii. sect. 4. 

• Pliny, X. 51. 
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for it is certain that the ancient artists before the time ot 
Pheidias but little understood the language and meaning 
of the features, and that they had neglected the hair 
especially. Still, Myron, as Pliny remarks,’ w^s cen- 
surable in both j)oiiits ; and according to the same 
authority, Pythagoras Leontinus was the first who dis- 
tinguished himself by an elegant execution of the hair.® 
What Pheidias learnt from Horner the other artists learnt 
from the works of Pheidias. 

1 will quote another example of this kind which has 
always given me much pleasure. I would recall to my 
rtiaders tlie observations which Hogarth has made upon 
the Apollo BelvcMlere ; “These two masterpieces of art, 
the Apollo and Anti nous, are seen together in the same 
palace at IfonKj, wliere the Antinous fills the spectator 
with admiration only, whilst the Apollo strikes him with 
surprise, and, as ti'avellcrs express themselves, with an 
a])])earance of something more than human ; which they of 
course arc^ alwjiys at a loss to describe ; and this efect, 
they say, is the more {istonishing, as upon examination^ 
its disproportion is evident even to a common eye. One 
of the best scnlj)U)rs we have in England, who lately 
went to see them, confirmed to me what has been now 
said, y)articularly as lo the legs and thighs being too Jfgig 
and too large for the upper parts. And Andrea Sacchi, 
one of the great Italian painters, seems to have been of 
the same ojnnion, or he would hardly have given his 
Apollo, crowning Pasquilini the musician, the exact pro- 
poition of the Antinous (in a famous picture of his now 
in England), as otherwise it seems to be a direct popy 
from the Apollo. 

“ Although in very great wmrks we often see an inferior 
part neglected, yet here it cannot be the case, because in 
a fiiKi statue just proportion is one of its essential 
beauties ; therefore it stands to reason that these limbs 

' Plinius, lib. xxxiv. sect. 19, 3 : ** Ipse tamen corj)orum tenus curiosiifl, 
animi sonsiis non c.xpressisse videtur, capillum quoquo et pubem non 
emenrbitius feeiss(>, (jUiim rudis antiquitas instituisset.** 

® JHAd, 19, 4: “Hic primus nervos et veuaa expressit ; capiUamqne 
diligentius.” 

• Hogai th^s Analysis of Beauty, chap, xi 
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must have been lengthened on purpose, otherwise it 
might easily have been avoided. 

“So that if we examine the beauties of this figure 
thorou^ly wo may reasonably conclude that what has 
been hitherto thought so unaccountably excellent in its 
general appearance hath been owing to what hath seemed 
a blemish in a part of it.” All this is very evident ; and 
already Homer, I may add, had felt and indicated that 
there is an exalted appearance, whicJi springs mercjly 
from this addition of size in the proportions of the feet 
and thighs ; for wdnui Antcnor conji)ares tlie form of 
Ulysses witli that of Menelaus he is made to say — 

^TavTwv Mcv, Mcz'cAao? v7retfi€)(€v evpea^s w/mov^, 

8* i^ofxevu), ycpapwrcpos 7j€V ’OSixrzreiJS. 

“When both stood, Menelans towered above the other 
with his broad shoulders; but when both sat, niyss(58 liad 
the nobler presence.” Since Ulysses, therefore, gained 
wlien sitting wliat Menelaus lost in that position, it is 
easy to determine what proportion the u])])(‘r parts of 
each bore to their fc^et and thighs. The former were of a 
disproportionate size in Ulysses, the latter in Menelaus. 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

A SIXGLE unbecoming part may disturb the harmonious 
operation of many in the direction of boauty without the 
object necessarily becoming ugly. Even ugliness requires 
several unbecoming parts, all of wliich we must be able 
to take in at the same view before we ex]>»',rience sensa- 
tions the opposite of those which beazity produces. 

According to this, therefore, ugliiu'ss in its essence 
could be no subject of poetry ; yet Ileim^T has painted 
extreme ugliness in Thersites, and this ugliness is 
described according to its contiguous parts. Why in the 
case of ugliness did he allow himself a licence from which 
he had so judiciously abstained in that of beauty ':' Is 


Iliad, hi. 210. 
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not the effect of ugliness obviated by a successive enume- 
ration of its elements just as mnoli as the effect of beanty 
is annihilated by a similar enumeration of its elements ? 

Undoubtedly it is ; but it is in this very fact ilo^Sbt the 
justification of Homer lies. The poet can ojily rnake use 
of ugliness so far as it is reduced in his description into 
a less repugnant appearance of bodily imperfection, and 
ceases, as it were, in j^oint of its effect to be ugliness. 
Tlius, what lie cannot make use of by itself he can as an 
ingredient for the jiurpose of producing and strengthen- 
ing certain iuixc‘d sensations with which he must enter- 
tain us in default of those purely agreeable. 

These mixed feelings are the ridiculous and the horrible. 

Homer makes Thersites ugly in order to make him 
ridiculous. He is not made so, however, merely by his 
ugliness, for ugliness is an imperfection, and a contrast of 
perfections with imperfections is reciuired to produce the 
ridiculous. This is the explanation of my friend,^ to 
which I might add, that this contrast must not be too 
sharp and glaring, and that tlio contrasts, to continue in 
the language of tlie artist, must bo of such a kind that 
they arc capable of blending into one another. The wise 
and virtuous JEso}) do(*B not become ridiculous because the 
ugliness of Thersites has boon attributed to him. It was 
a foolish monkish whim to try to illustrate the y^Xotoh in 
his instruetive fables by moans of the deformity in his own 
person. Eor a misshapen body and a beautiful mind are 
as oil and vinegar ; however much you may shake them 
together, they always remain distinct to the taste. They 
will not make a third quality. The body produces annoy- 
ance, the soul ])leasuro; each its own effect. It is only 
when the deformed body is also fragile and sickly, when 
it imped(‘s the soul in its operations, and is the occasion of 
prejudicial judgments concerning it, that annoyance and 
pleasure melt into one another. The new result is not 
ridicule, but 8ymi>athy; and its object, who without this 
would only hav(‘ bc*en esteemed, becomes interesting. The 
misshapen sieklj" Pope must have been far more interesting 

‘ Philos Si’lnilVn des Herrn M(»st*s Mondolssuhn, vol. ii, p. 23. 
n>ssiug fortuvd au iutlmate iriundbhip with Mooes MendelsfiGW ^ 
Berlin.— I aD.] 
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to liis friend| than the handsome and healthy Wycherly 
to his. But while Thersites is not made ridiculous by 
mere ugliness, he would by no means be so without it. 
His ugliiiess, the harmony of this ugliness with his char- 
acter, the contrast which both form with the idea which 
he cherishes of his own importance, the harmless effect of 
his malicious chattering, which is derogatory to himself 
only, all combine to produce this result. The last circum- 
stance is the ov fliOapTLKov,^ which Aristotle considers indis- 
pensable to the ridiculous ; as my friend makes it also a 
necessary condition that the contrast should not bo of 
great importance, or inspire us with much interest. For 
let us only assume that even Thersites paid more dearly 
than he did for his malicious depreciation of Agamemnon, 
and atoned for it with his life, instead of a pair of bloody 
wheals, and wo should at once cease to laugh at liim. For 
this horror of a man is still a man, whose annihilation 
must always appear a greater evil to us than all his 
defects and vices. In order to experience this, let any one 
read the account of his end in Quintus Calaber.^ Achilles 
is grieved at having slain Penthesileia ; the l^eauty, bathed 
in her own blood so bravely shed, demands the esteem and 
.compassion of the hero ; and esteem and compxssion beget 
lov6ki^ But the slanderous Thersites imputes this to him as 
a crime. He grows zealous against the lust which can 
lead even the most noble of men to madness : — 

a<j)pova fjiijDTa TLdrjdt 
Kol inWTOV Trep lovra, 

Achilles is angered, and, without adding a word, strikes 
him so heavily between the cheek and the ear that his 
teeth and blood and life issue together from his mouth. It 
is too horrible I The passionate and murderous Achilles 
becomes more hateful to me than the malicious and snarl- 
ing Thersites. The shout of ai)plause which the Greelvs 
ritjised at this offends me. I step to the side of Dioniedes, 

, who already draws his sword to avenge his kinsmftn on 
th^ murderer, for I feel tiat Thersites is my kinsman 
a human being. 

,/ • De Poetica, cap. v. 


• Paralipomt na, lib. i. 720. 
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Blit lot us suppose that the instigations of Thersitcs had 
resulted in a mutiny ; that the rebellious people had really 
omljarked in their ships, and treacherously left their 
leaders l)ehind tliern ; that these leaders had fallen into the 
hands ol* a revengeful eneiiiy ; and that thereupon a divine 
decree of punishment had wreaked utter destruction on 
tlio fleet and pe(>j)le. Ilow would the ugliness of Thersites 
appear then? If uglimiss, when harmless, may bo ridicu- 
lous, wlien hurtful it is always horrible. I do not know 
how T can better illustrate this than by citing a couple of 
exctillent }>assag(-‘B from Shakespeare. Jhklmund, the bastard 
of the Karl of (jllouct*ster, in King Lear, is no less a villain 
than Eichard Duke of (-rloucester, who paved his path to 
tliG tlirone by the most horrible crimes, and mounted it 
uud(ir the title of lii chard the Third. How is it then that 
the first excites our loathing and horror so much less than 
the second? When 1 hear the bastard say : — ^ 

Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshinoB 
Lag of a brother ? Why bastard? wherefore base? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true 
As hunc^st madam’s issue ? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 

Got ’tween asleep and awake?” 

I am listening to a devil, but see him in the form of an 
angel of light. When, on the contrary, I hear the Duke 
of Gloucester : — ^ 

** But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass; 

* King Lear, Act i. so. 2. 

* King Richard the Third, Act i. so. L 
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I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty ; 
To strut befgre a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 

Deformed, unfinished, scut before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at mo as 1 halt by them ; 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to spy my sliadow in tlio sun 
And descant on mine own detbrmity; 

And therelbre, since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain tlKisc fair, well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain ” 

I hear a devil, and I st‘-c a devil ; and in a form which the 
devil alone ought to have. 


CnATTETt XXTV. 

■ It is thus that the poet turns ugliness of form to account. 
Wlift??!; use may the artist be allowed to make of it ? 

Painting, as an imitative power, can e.\i)rcss ugliness; 
but painting as a fine art refuses to do so : as in the former 
capacity, all visible objects may ])e subjects for it, in the 
latter it is confined to those only by which pleasing sen- 
sations are awakened. 

Burt do not oven disagr(5eal)le stiiisatiuns become pleasing 
when imitated ? Not all. An acute critic ^ has already 
made the following remarks upon averse m : “The repre- 
sentations,” he says, “of fear, sorrow, alarm, compassion, 
can only so far awaken dislike as we believe the evil 
to be real. These therefore might, tliruugh the recollec- 
tion that it is nothing but an artificial illusion, dissolve 
into sensations of pleasure. But the disagreeable sensation 
of disgust follows, on the mere repn sentation in the soul, 
by virtue of the law of our imagination, whether th^ 

* Briefe die neueste Lit. betreffeiid, v(d. v. p. 102. 
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object be considered real or not. What consolation is it to 
the offended mind, even if the artificially of the imitation 
is ever so obvious ? Its aversion arose, not from the pre- 
sumption that the evil was real, but from the n^bre repre- 
sentation of it, and that is real. The feelings of disgust, 
therefore, are always real, and never imitations. 

All this is equally applicable to ugliness of form. This 
ugliness offends our sight, contradicts our taste for arrange-, 
ment and harmony, and awakens disgust, without any 
reference to the actual existence of the object in which we 
perceive it. We had rather not see Thersites either in 
nature or in a picture ; and if the picture should be the 
least displeasing of the two, this does notVesult from the 
ugliness of his fomi ceasing to be such an imitation, bUt 
from our possessing the power of withdrawing attention 
from this ugliness, and deriving pleasure exclusively from 
the art of the painter. But even this pleasure will every 
moment be interrupted by the reflexion to what a bad pur- 
pose the art has been applied, and this reflexion seldom 
fails to convey with it disparagement of the artist. 

Aristotle adduces another reason * why objects which we 
view with displeasure in nature may impart enjoyment, 
oven when most faithfully represented, viz. the general . 
thirst for knowledge among men. We are pleased ^hen 
we can learn from the imitation, rt cKaorov, what each 
thing is, or when we can conclude from it on oiItos e/cctvos, 
that it represents this thing or that, but no inference can 
be drawn from this in favour of ugliness in the imitation. 
The pleasure which arises from the satisfaction of our 
thirst for knowledge is momentaiy, and merely accidental 
to the object which affords it, while the feeling of annoy- 
ance which accompanies th*" sight of ugliness is pemianent, 
and essential to the object which awakens it. How 
then can this latter be counterbalanced by the former ? 
Still less can the trifling degree of pleasurable interest;, 
afforded by the similitude overcome the displeasing effect, 
of the ugliness. The more closely I compare the ugly pio-' 
ture with the ugly original, the more I expose myself to 
this effect, so that the pleasure of comparison presently 


• D© Poetica, cap, iv. 
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vanishes, and nothing remains to mo but the! dis^ 5 reeable 
impression of the double ugliness. To judge from the 
examples which Aristotle gives us, it appearbj that he had 
no intention of classing simple ugliness of among 
those displeasing objects which are capable [ of afioiding 
pleasure when iniitat(‘d. Thcsi' exouqdos an? wild beasts 
and corpses. Wild boasts awaken terror, although^ they 
are not ugly, and it is this terror, and not th'oir ugliness, 
which by imitation is resolved into pleasurablb sensations. 
So too it is with corpses. It is the aeuter ft^oljinga of pity 
and the terrible thought of our own annihilation that 
i^enders a corpse a repnlsivc objo(*t to us in iiattire; but in 
the imitation tliis pity loses its poignancy ^hrough our 
consciousness of illusion, and an addition of sfcothing cir- 
cumstances may either cntir<*ly withdr.iw oihr thoughts 
from this fatal rccolleetion, or unite its(‘lF so inseparably 
with it that wo believe wo can see therein moV© to desire 
than to shrink from. 

Ugliness of form, tlicn, cannot in and for itself has sub- 
ject for painting as a fine art, for the s(‘iisatiote whioh it 
excites is not only disjiloasing, hut is not e\^en of that 
class of unpleasing sensations which, when ii(pitated, ^e 
changed into the pleasurable. Still it remains' 4 qi^tion 
wheiljcr, as an ingredient for strengthening si^^sationa, 't, 
may not bo serviceable to art as well as to ])ocltry^ 

May painting, to attain the ridiculous and t|io horrible, 
make use of ugly forms ? 

I will not venture to answer directly in thfe negative. 
It is undeniable that harmless ugliness can hoj made ridi- 
culouSyin painting also, especially if an affeetjed asdimp-. 
tion of charm and beauty is combined with t, brd it la 
just as indisputable that harmful ugliness exci tef the same 
horror in painting as in nature, and that tli » jtidi^ous 
and the horrible, both of wbich are in thems<i>l^iW mixed 
ponsations, attain by imitation, the former a hijgheir degree 
of attraction, the latter of ofiensiveness. \ , i 

I must, however, call attention to the fact tthal^U spite 
of this, painting and poetry do not stand in ptfedmly the 
sihke position. In poetry, as I observed, uglinl^ hf form, 
tibtrough its parts being changed from coeapstteg '^feto 
SUOOeBBive, almost entirely loses its rei)ulsive jpfifeot j JpJOm 
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this point of view, it ceases as it were to be ugliness, 
and can tli'erefore tlie more implicitly combine with 
other appeai^’ancos to })rodueo a new and peculiar effect. 
In painting^ on the contrary, the ugliness exerts all its 
powers at on|ee, and alfects us but little less deeply than in 
nature. Ha/i-mlcss ugliness, consequcuitly, cannot long 
remain ridi(,;ulous ; the unpleasant sensation gains the 
upper hand, and what at first was (oinic becomes in 
the course olf time simply repulsive. It is just the same 
with hui'tfujl ugliness ; the horrible disappears by degrees, 
and deformilty is left behind alone and unchangeable. 

On these considerations (./onnt Caylus was ]>erfcctly 
right in omitting the ejusode of Thersites in his series of 
Homeric paintings, but are we tbereforo justified in wish- 
ing that it.liiad been left out of Ifomer itself? I am sorry 
to find that a scholar of otherwise, just and refined taste is 
of this opinion, hut J ix^serve for another opportunity the 
fuller oxpljjination of my views upon this point. 


1 CHAPTER XXV. 

7b;E second .distinction, which the critic I have just Ijj^ wted 
draws between disgust and tlie other disagreeable passions 
of the soul,' is also shown by the displeasure which ugli- 
ness of foriTi excites in us. 

“ Other disagreeable ])assions,” he says,^ “ may, even in 
nature, setti^iig aside imitation, find frequent opportunities 
of flatterin^^ tlu^ mind : because they never excite pure 
aversion, but always temper their bitterness with grati- 
fication. Oiir fear is seldom deprived of all hope. Terror 
animates all our powers, to escape from the danger : anger 
is commingled with the desire of revenge, and sorrow 
with the soothing recollection of funner happiness ; while 
compassion is inseparable from the tender feelings of love 
and affectioiii. The scuil has the liberty of dwelling at 
one time upon the pleasing, at another uj)on the repulsive, 
parts of a pxssion, and of creating for itself a mixture of 


• Klotzijii EpistolfiD Homericffi, p. 33. 


» Jbtd, p. 103. 
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pleasure and sorrow which is) far more seductive than the 
purest gratification. It requires hut little attention to 
the workings of our own inind to have observed this 
times without num})er. Whence comes it else, that to 
the angry*iiian his anger, and to the sorrowing his sorrow, 
are dearer than all the cheerf al representations with which 
wo think to calm him? But it is very different in the 
case of disgust and the^ feelirigs allied to it. In these the 
soul recognizes no admixturonf pleasure. Dissatisfaction 
gains the upper hand, and it jis impossihl<5 to think of any 
situation, either in nature oj in imitation, in which the 
mind would not shrink witl/ abhorrence from rei)resenta- 
tions of them.” • I 

Perfectly true; but since vthe critic himself acknow- 
ledges that there are sensallons allied to disgust, which 
likewise can j)r0duce nothing but atii.oyance; what, I 
ask, can be more closely alhed to it than the perception 
of ugliness j.n form? This too in nature is without the 
smallest admixture of jdcasure; aJid since it is ecpially 
incapable of admitting any through imitation, it is like- 
wise impossible to conceive any condition of it in which 
the mind would not shrink f*om it with abhorrence. 

This repugnance, if 1 have investigated my own feelings 
with sufficient care, is altogether of the nature of disgust. 
Th?' Sensation wliich is exited by ugliness of form is 
disgust, only in a lower degree. This, I allow, is at 
variance with another remaik of the critic, from which it 
would appear that ho considers that only the less acute 
of our senses, taste, smell, aid touch, are exposed to dis- 
gust. “ The two first,” he iays, “ through an excessive 
sweetfiess ; and the last thrmgh the oversoftness of any 
matter which does not affor* sufficient resistance to the 
nerves which touch it. Tl,^3 objects then become in- 
tolerable to the sight also, only through the associa- 
tiem of ideas, and our rec.’Hection of the repugnance 
which our taste, smell, and ‘poling experienced at them ; 
for, strictly speaking, there i Jno such thing as an object 
of disgust to the siglit.” Sjftl it appears to me that in- 
stances of this last might be named. A liver spot in the 
face, a hare-lip, a flattened lose with prominent nostrils, 
an entire want of eyebrow, are uglinesses which are 
. repugnant neither to the siiell nor taste nor touch, yet 
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it is certain that there » a iaensation experienced at them 
which approaches much mori® closely to dis^st than any 
which is OToduced by other afdeformitiw of body, such as 
a crooked foot or a high 8hoV?ildcr ; and the mwe deliwte 
the temperament, the more Nwih those sensations which 
precede nausea be felt at thB,c_ sight of them; these, how- 
ever, quickly subside, and it»l is nwely that actual nausea 
follows; the reason forwhid h may certainly be found in 
this, that, being objects of flight sight perceives m them 
and with them a npmber oh realities, through the agree- 
able representations of whiclh the disagreeable ones are so 
weakened and obscured that, they can rarely produce any 
traceable influence upon the 1 ho<ly- Our ress acute senses, 
on the contrary, the taste, 'smell, and touch, cannot o^ 
serve such reaUties, whilst tfhey are affected with what is 
repulsive; this, &nsequenti,'y< is left to •work alone, and 
in its fuU strength, and is narturally therefore accompanied 

by a far more violent bodily I effect. , 

Besides, the disgusting Stsinds on just the same footing 
as to imitation as the uglj" Nay since its unpleasant 
effects are more violent, it iP still less capable tW the 
latter of becoming, in and ^y itself, a subject either of 
poetry or painting. Only I ‘ca.iise it is greatly softened 
by being expressed in word'' should I venture to pssert 
that the poet can employ at hast a few disgiiting 
traits as an ingredient to pi^duce the same mix^ sensa- 
tions which he so sucoeSsfliUy strengthens by the use of 

’^^Thrdisgusting can increase the ridiculous ; or repre- 
sentations of propriety and dignity may be rendered 
laughable by Wg m close contri^ with it. 

Numerous ewmples of this« 'ay be found m Anstophanes. 
Ono that occurs to Wfi ’"teasel, which interrupted 

the good Sokrates in ?us ascanomical contemplations.® ' 

MA®. vpinr> U y* ywW oiV'^?’' ^<hP^ , , 

ht' dcsoXe/Si&rov. #*®*- 

MA®. IrrrcwTW tttrw rijs ros oSovs 

«al ris wtpulapAs, kcxjjvotos^ 

ixh ipo^s /carexeuw. 

STP. yaX€«4Tjj xarax*”'^* SiuiopaTovs. 

'* * Jluf8. 170. 
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If we suppose that wha^ fejl into Ms open mouth 
was not disgusting, the ndifcnlpus disappears altogether. 
The most comic traits of thjg hind are to he found in 
the Hottontot histo^ of Tquassoaw and Knonmquaiha, 
which appeared m the ‘ Connoisseur,’ an English weekly 
periodical, abounding in h-4oiir, ascribed to Lord Ches. 
terfield. We all know how fe-ty the Hottentots are, and 
how many things are estec ^ed beautiful, becoming, and 
holy among thorn which e disgust and loathing in 
us. Let us picture to pursues the cartilage of the nose 
flattened, breasts flaccidly espending to the navel, the 
whole body glistening m ,e SW mth an ointment of 
goat’s fat and eoot, the hi dripping with grease, the 
feet and arms entwined wit^fipedi entrails. Let us think 
of all this as the object of fervent, venerating, tender 
love ; let us hear the passim expressed in the noble lan- 
guage of seriousness and £ fariration, and refrain from 
laughing if we can.^ ' 

With the terrible the disgi^^ttog Beems capable of being 
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associated more closely stillJ What we call the horrible 
is nothing more than the Asrriblc rendered disgusting. 
Longinus^ indeed is ofifendcfd wdth the ck pLvwv 
fjLviai {)€ov in Hesiod’s® pictij re of Sorrow; not so much, 
1 think, because it is a disj listing trait as because it is 
one simply so, and does not n any way contribute to the 
terrible ; for ho appears to riiise no objections against the 
long nails, projecting beyonjl the fingers (fiaKpol 8* ovuxe? 
Xup£(T(nv vTrriaav ) : and yet Ifong nails are at least as dis- 
gusting as a dirty nose; but] they arc* also terrible; for it 
is tli(*y wliich tear the cheeks, till the blood streams from 
them to the ground ; — 

P > JN ^ 

. . • • « 0€ 7rap€L(Ji}V 

alft* ttTrcXct^cr’ €pa(< 

On the other hand a dirty no|s(* is nothing but a dirty nose, 
and I can only recommend S< utow to keej) her mouth shut. 
Let the reader turn to the description of the desolate cave 
of the unfoi’tunate Philokteus in Hopliokles. Isone of the 
neoessaries and convenience^ )f lift* are to bo seen, except 
a bed of tramjded dry leavA, a Klia]>eh‘88 wooden bowl, 
and the means of lighting a 1‘ire, tlie wliole wealth of the 
sick an<l desertt*d man. I*ow does the poet coni]>lete 
til is KtHTowful an I fearful eture? IJe adds a to»8!ii of 
disgust.® “ Ha ! ’ and Keof ^k>leiiiU8 all at once shrinks ; 

look at tlxese torn rags fuJl^i'of blood and matter drying 
here.” 

NE. 6pw Kcv^y oucrjfTiVj^avOpMTTWv 

OA, OvS' h^&ov oUcfTTOU S i(TTL TiS Tpo<f>rfl 
!NE. oT€L7mrf y€ ^vAAas cl>5 cvavAtifoi^t T<p. 

OA. Ttt 8’ oXX’ Uprffia, kovScv itrO* inroareyoy ; 

KE. aiJTo^Xov Y <l>avXovpyov riycn 

r€)(tnjpLaT avSpog, kox irvpu.* opx)V raSe* 

OA. K€iyov TO tnjpiaLV€i^ toSc* 

!NE. iov\ fowl Kttt Tavrd y oAXa OaXrrenu 
pajcrjf ^opetav rov yo(rqktia^ irXca. 

* 


* Ilfpl *Ti|»ovy, 11 *, p. 15. Edit. T. Fabii 

* Scut Harcul. 266. * Philoct 81. 
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So too in IToinor: TTelctor, wlioii ilra,a;^e(l alonp;, liis iVico 
disfigured with hlood and dust, and liis hair matted - 

“ Squalentem harham et ooncrotos sanguine (irines ” 

(as Virgil expresses it),^ hecoim's a disgusting ohjivt, lait 
for fhat very reason more*. horril>]e and moving. Who (?an 
think of the ])Uiiislnm‘nt of 31arsyas, in Ovid, without a 
seiisation of disgust ? ^ 

“ Clamanti entis est summos dire]>ta ]K}r artus : 
hioc (|uid<juam nisi vuliius <‘7*at ; eruor undi(]uo manat: 
])etecti(in(‘ ]»atenf nervi : frepidaMpn^ sin(‘ ulla 
Telle itii(‘ant*v<'me : salieiitia viscera. ])oKsis 
Et 2 )erlneen<('s nnmerare in pectore iil.ras.” 

We all feel, liowever, tliat tlie disgusting is lu'ro in its 
pro]>er place. It renders tin* t(‘nil>le hori'iMe; and the 
horrible is not Jiltogether disph‘aHing (^vt'ii in nature, if 
<)ur eomjiassion is tlnT<‘l)y interested: liow much less them 
in imitation? 1 will not multi]»ly instanc(*s ; yet J must 
obs'-rve that thero is one species of tin* horribhj to which 
hardly any otln r unmans of access tlian the 
-^iSgusting. It is the horrors of linng<T, Evaai in conunon 
lih' we call only <‘X press tin* direst str(‘KS of starvation by 
aif»: '•numeration (d' all the innutritions, unwholesome, and 
jiartnailarly disgusting things with which tln^ stoimndi 
must needs lx* satislied ; sinci^ imitation cannot (‘xcite iu 
us any actual sensation of hnng<*r, it has recourse to 
another unpleasant fe<*ling, wdiieli, in the case of ex- 
trtiiue starvation wa* la eogni/.e as the light(*r evil. I’his 
sensation it seeks to aw^aken iu us, that wa; may 
eonelinh;, from our aversion to it, how^ strong tliar av(*r- 
sioii must he, under tin*- inflnenee of wdiicli wo w<;uld ho 
glad to set at naiiglit the pr<‘sent one. Ovid says of tho 
Oread 'wdiom Ceres sent U) imjot Eamiiie — 

“ Hanc (Fainem) procul ut vidit . 

, refert maiidata deae ; jiauluinquo morata, 

()uanquam aherat louge, quanquam luodo veiierat illuo, 
Visa tamen sensisse fumem.” 

’ J2neid, lib. ii. 277. * Metamorph, vi, 397. 

• Ibid, viii, 809. 
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This is an unnatural exaggeration. The sight of a fam- 
ishing person, even though it be Famine herself, does not 
possess this infectious power ; pity and horror and dis- 
gust it might awaken, but not hunger. Ovi^ has not 
been sparing of this horror in his picture of Fames ; and 
in his description of Erysichthon’s staiwation, as well as in 
that of Kallimacliusd” the disgusting traits are the strong- 
est. After Erysi(jlithon lias consumed everything, and has 
not spai‘(‘d (‘ven the sacrificial cow which his mother had 
reared for Vesta, Kalliniachus represents him as falling 
upoii the horses and cats, and begging in the streets for 
thtj fragments and filtliy relics from strangers’ tables : — 

tail ray f^wv c(f)ay€v^ ray EcTTtigt cTpccj^e fidrrfp^ 

Ktti ray deOXoefiopov nal roy 7To\€py]Loy lthtov^ 

Kal ray aiXovpoi't ray Irpep.^ OijpLa piKKO . — 

Ka\ roO* 6 To> paatXrios! o'l rpiuhoLcn KaOricrro 
ttKoAdK tc koX iKpoXa XvpLara Satros. 

And Ovid makes him at last fix his teeth in his own 
liui]>s, that from his own body he might obtain nourish- 
ment for itself r 

“ Vis taimui ilia mali post<iuam consumpscrat oimiom 
JMiitcriam . . . . . . . / 

Ipst^ sues artus lacoro divollcro morsu 
Oa pit ; et infelix miuuendo corpus alcd>at.” 

Tht' only reason that the harpies were represented as so 
noisome and disgusting was tliat the hunger caused by 
thidr caiTying off the provisions might appe^ar more 
I orrible. Let us listen to the complaint of Phineus, in 
Apull uius : — 

rvrOov 8’ 7;r dpa 6); ttot’ i&qrvo^ dppn Xarmcriy 
mfu ToSc fxvhaXwv re koX ov rXfjrbv fxhfo^ oBfxyjs* 
ov Ki Tt? ovBl piwvOa fiportoy ttV(ryotTO ^€Xd<Tcra^ 

01*8’ ct ot dBdpai'ros iX-qXapL^ov Kcap ctiy. 
oAAa p.€ mKpq h?ird k€ Bairbs iTTLoy^ei dvdyiof 
pL/p,rctv, Kat pLp.vovra KaKj} iv yaerrept 0€crBajU 


** Ilym. in Ccrcrein, 111. 


Argonaut. lib. ii. 228. 
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I should be glad to justify from this point of view the 
disgusting introduction of the harpies in Virgil ; but the 
hunger there spoken of is not an actual atid present 
famine ^hich they oemsion, but only an imj)ending oik^ 
which they foretell ; and, to crown all, the whole 
prophesy finds its fulfilment in a mere vcTbal equivoca- 
tion. Dante, too, not only prepares us for the story of the 
starvation of Ugolino, by placing liiin and his former 
persecutors in the most loathsome and horrible situation 
in hell ; but also the account of the starvation its(*lf is 
not wdthout some features awakening disgust, whi(;h es- 
pecially seizes us when the sons olFer tlunnselves to their 
father as food. In the note I quote a passages from a play 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, which inight have seiwcnl 
instead of all other examples, did 1 not fe(d obliged to 
acknowledge that it is somewhat exagge rated. 

** Tlu* St*a Voyage, Act iii. sc. 1. [It is by Flctclicr only. Ei>.] A 
French pirate is driven with his ship upon a cl(‘s< rt island. Avanco 
and envy produce a quarrel among his crc'w. This afibids a few ptjor 
crositurcs who liad been exposed for some time to tlie utmost distress 
iqxm file island an opportunity of putting out to sea in the vessel. 
The other wrctclies are thus .suddenly dopri\ed of all the luicessitics of 
life, and have no piospect before them but a cruel death. One of them 
expresses Ids hunger and despair to his fellow as hdlows : — 

Lamure. Oh, what a tempOht have I in my stomach I 
How my empty guts cry out ! My wounds ach(‘. 

Would tln*y would bleed again, that I might get 
Something to quench niy thirst. 

> Franville. O Lamure, the happines.s my dogs hud 
When I kept house at liruiio 1 They had a stoiehousc3, 

A storehouse of most bhishcd bone.s and crusts, 

Itopy crusts. Oh, how sharp hunger pinches me I 

Lamure. How now, what news ? 

Morillar. Hast any meat yet ? 

Fkaxvii.le. Not a bit that I can see ; 

Here be goodly (juarries, but they bo cruel hard 
To gnaw : 

I ha' got some mud, it we will eat with spoons, 

Very good thick mud ; but it stinks damnably ; 

There's old rotten trunks trees too, 

But not a leaf nor blossom in all the island. 

Lamure. How it loohs ! 

Morillar. It stinks hjo. 

Lajuube. It may be poison. 
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I now come to diK^uRtin^ ol\ipct8 in paintin<:^. Even if 
it weru altopr;(*tli<a' indisjmiahle tliat there is strictly 
spcalcin^ no such tliinj^ as an object disi^nstin^ to the 
sif^ht wliicli, as a ma1t<T of coiirM‘, ])aiiitin^, as r< tine art, 
W'onld renounce, it would still he <‘oin]udled altogotlior to 
avc)id <lisL;UHti7iLr ohjeets. l)ecans(- the association of idi^as 
renders lliem dis^iistin^ to the si^^ht also, rordenone, in 


Fimnmlu:. Lrt it ])0 nnythiiii^, 

Se I ('im p't li down. Why man, 

JVtihon's a ]n-iii(’(-ly di-'h. 

ISIoiui rAiJ. llu'l thon im l»idot. 

Nn left 111 th\ poclvct? llerci is my doublet, 

(iivc me but lliri't' .sinall i-nimbs. 

FiiANVU.i.K Not for tlire*‘ kniydoniH, 

If I ^v^re miister of ’em. O liUinure, 

Rut one }i<*or jomt oi'mijtlou am* liu’ hoorned, man. 

L\mi iu*:. Tlmn spc.dc’Nt of raiadi.'C ; 

Oi but tlif* smitiVv o( tb*>.<o lu*alllis 
Wr* liuve IcNsdly at luidiii^^hi liuu;j away. 

]\Iuuii.LAU. Ah ’ but to liek the ^dashes.’’ 

liut thi'. is iiotliiu*^^ to the next hceue, wlieii the shi])’R surgeon enters. 

“ Fi{.\xviM.r. IIcTo eoine.s tlie, burgeuu. What hast thou dis- 
eo\er(*d ^ 

Smile, smile, and eomfort us. 

SritoLov. I am exjuiing, 

Smile ilieN tl at ciiii. 1 eaii tiiid nothing, gintlerneu; 

Jlere’s iiothiiig ean lu* meat, witliout a miraele. 

Oh that I h.id mj boxes and my liut> now, 

]\h slupe-, luY tents, and tliuM* swei t helps of nature, 

W iiat daiuly dislies could 1 make of ’em. 

IVloun LAiJ. ll.isl lu ’er an old supjiofcitory ? 

SriaiKov. Oh, would I li.td, sir. • 

IvAMi la.. ( )r but tile paper where sueh a eordial. 

Potion, or julls, liadi bem eotomb’d? 

Fkanmi.i k. ( >r the bh*>t blmhler, where a eooling-glister — 
Mokillau. Ila*-t thon no searcloths left? Nor any old 
poiiUiei ? 

Fkanyu 1 . 1 *:. We can* not to what it hntli been ministered. 
SeiunoN. SuH' I have none of these dainties, gentlemen. 

Fkan \ 1 LLE. herv 's t lie gn at w en 

Thon cut’st from Hugh the .siilor’s shoulder? 

That would ser\e now for a m<»st prine<dy banquet. 

Si noEoN. Ay, if we hail it, gentlemen. 

1 flung il oveiboaid. slave that 1 wa.", 

I.AAiUB£. A most improvident viiluin.'’ 
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a painting of the burial of Clirist, represents one of the 
bystanders as compressing bis nose, llicbardsou dis- 
approves of tliis upon the ground that (Uirist laid not 
yet been dead long enough for Jiis body to have passi'd 
into corruption. At tlui resurrection of Lazanis, on the 
contrary, ho is of opinion that an artist miglit be per- 
injitted to draw some of the speedators in this attitud(‘, 
because history (‘X[)ressly allirnis that his body alnsady 
sbxnk. To me sueii a re])res{‘ntatiori would there also he 
intolerable, becausi' it is n<d only atdual steneli, but the 
very idea of it, that awakens disgust. W'e avoid stinking 
places even if we have a cold in the head. Ihit, it will 
be replied, jmhiting ri‘({uires the disg\isi ing, not for its 
own sake, but as jHxdry, to stnmgfhen th(‘r(d>y the ridi- 
culous and the Jioirihle. At its peril 1 Ihit wliat I liave 
remarked of the ugly, in n%sptu*t to this, liolds good so 
much the more of the disgiisting. It losers ineoiiipaiably 
less of its ethsd in an imitation whi(di a[>p(‘als to the eyes 
than in one whi('-h aj»]M‘als to the, (‘,ars. In tlie tbrmer, 
therefore, it eannot l»eeA)iii(‘, so eh»sely mixed ii]) with the 
eonstituent j>arts of tlie ridiciilons and the liorrihle as in 
the latt<‘r ; as so<ui as oiir iirst surprise is over, and our 
first eag(‘r look satisfied, it again Ixxjoiik's altogether 
^stinct, and stinds before us in its original crude form. 


CTIAPTEfi XXVI. 

ITehr WiNCKEi.M A nn’s ‘History of Ancient Art’ has ap- 
j»eared, and I cannot viaitiire a st<^p fiirtluT ludbre 1 liavo 
read it. To subtilize upon art merely from general i<leas 
may lead us astray into wliimsical tiieoric'S, whieh sooiuir or 
later we find, to our shame, are eonti*adif;ted in the works 
of art. The ancients also well knew the ti(^s by vvljifdi 
painting and poetry are hound together, and it will lie 
found that they have ntwe-r drawn them mon; tightly 
than was advantageous for each. AVhat tlicir artists 
did will teach me vvdiat artists generally should do, and 


** Ki<*l].'ir<lson, l)e la Peiiiturc, t. i. p. 7t. 
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where sucli a man as Winckalmann bears the torch of 
history before, speculation can confidently follow. 

People generally dip into an important work befoije 
they coinmence seriously reading it. My chief curiosity 
was to learn the opinion of the author upon the 'Laokoon, 
not upon tliii art displayed in its execution, for with 
regard to that he has already explained himself else- 
where; but u])on its aiithpiity. Whose side does he 
take ? Tlieirs, to whom Virgil appears to have had the 
group Ixiibre his eyc^s? or theirs who believe that the 
artists worked after the poet? 

My taste is uukjIi gratified to find that he makes not the 
least mention of imitation having taken jdaco either on 
the oiK^ side or the other. Where is the absolute iieces- 
sity for it? It is not, after all, impossible that the 
similarities between the poetical descri])tion and the work 
of art, to wln(;h 1 have called attention above, may be 
accidental, and not designed, similarities ; and that, so far 
from one having served as the model of the other, the two 
need not (‘ven have lu'en executed after the same ? Yet 
had he been ])rv‘ju<liced ]>y the appearance of such imita- 
tion, ho must have declared himself in favour of the 
Ibrmor su])]H)sition ; for he assumes that the Laokoon is 
the production of an ago when art among the Greeks 
had reaclu'd the highest summit of its perfection, i.e. tue’ 
agi*. of Ah‘xand(U’ the Great. 

“That goud destiny,'’ he says,^ “whieli watched over 
art, even at its destruction, has preserved for the admira- 
tion of the hole world a work of this period of art as 
a proof of the reality of that excellence ascribed by 
history to iinniberless masterjneces that have dIsap- 
])Cared. Lackooii, together Avith his two sons, executed 
by Agi sjiiider, Apolkulorus,^ and Athenodorus, of Rhodes, 
l>elongs in all ])ro])abilitv to this time ; although it is 
impossible to determine its age precisely, or to give, as 

* OoHo]n<'hW ck r lvun^t, p. 3-t7. 

* Not I Hit l*olyilorns. Pliny is the only author who 

mentions tliosc and 1 tlo not know that there is any difference 

in the manuMniitts. lu roirards this name. Had it been so, Hardouin 
would ('ertidnl V Jiave notu ud it. VoJydoru» too is the reading? in all the * 
old otUtioiw. Wiiu'ktdmann must merely have committed a trifflng error 
in transcription. 
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some have done, the exact Olympiad in which those 
artists flourished.” 

In a note he adds : “ Pliny does not mention the ap;o in 
which A^sander and his assistants in his work lived ; 
but Mallei, in his explanation of ancient statues, takes 
it for certain that those artists flcmrisliod in the 88th 
01;yTnpiad; and liichardson and others have copied this 
statement, on Jiis authority. '3’he former has, J tliink, 
mistaken an Athenodoriis arnon^ the pupils of i^dy- 
klotus for one of the artists in question, and, since 
Polykletus flourislicd in the eijijhty-seventh, ho has placed 
his assumed scholar an (hym])iad later : Mallei could havo 
had no otlier ^*onrids.” 

Ho certainly could not have had any otlier. But why is 
Winckelmann satisfied with merely quoting this siipjiosed 
reason of jMallei ? Does it eontradiid itsdf? Not entirely. 
Although it is corroborated by no other evideneo, yet it 
makes for iisclf a slight amount of ])rol)ability, unless 
tliero is some evidence to prove that it is inqiossibhi that 
Atiienodorus, the pupil of Polykletus, and Athenodorus, 
the associate of Agesandor, can havo l>e(‘n ono and the 
same })erson. Fortunately this can bo shown, and that 
too by their diCforcnt countries. The first All urn odor us 
according to the exj>r(!ss testimony of Pansanias,'’ 
from Kleitor in Arcadia ; wliile the second, on the authority 
of l^liny, was a native of Khodes. 

Winckelmann <!an have liad no object for wisliing that 
Maffei’s /i8.sum])ti(m slioiild not bo inconlrovevtibly dis- 
proved by the production of this circumstance. It must 
rather bo that the grounds which, with his umhaiiablo 
insight, he derives from the art displayed in the work, 
have appeared to him of such iiiqiortanco that it matters 
little whether tlio o] union of Mallei still ndains sonic 
probability or not. lie recognises without doiiht in the 
Laokoon too many of tJiose “argutiie”'^ wliiedi were 
peculiar to Lysi])[)a«, and with which he was Die first to 
enrich art, to c*(ji^eive it possible tliat it should be the 
production of an age preceding liis. 

* *A8r;»/o5tDpos 5c koI Aafiias . , , ubroi 5c 'Ap/ca5€s uirlv «« K\€ir6pos, 

Phoc, cap. ix. p. 819, e»lit. Kiihn. 

* Plinius, Ub, xx.\iv. 6cct. J9, G. 
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But supposing it j proved that tke Laokoon cannot be of 
greater antiquity than the age of Lysippus, does it 
necessarily follow that it must belong to about that 
period, or that it is ini])ossible it should be tlfe‘work of 
a far later age? To i>ass over the time preceding the 
estaldishment of the Jtoman monarchy, during which 
art in IL’eece now lifted and now droo})ed its head, why 
may not tlie Laokoon have been the happy fruit of 
tliat rivalry which the lavish luagnilicence of the first 
(kesars must have enkindled among the artists ? Why 
cannot Agesander and his Jielpmates liave be(ui contem- 
poraries of a St roll gy lion, an Archesilaus, a iVsiteles, a 
Tosivlonius, or a Diogenes? Were not soin(J of the works 
of these masti’rs also valii(‘,d as highly as any that art 
had ever ])roduced? L(‘t ns supiiose that pieces, unques- 
tionably theirs, were still extant, but that the age of their 
Bculiitors was unknown, and could only be inferred from 
tlnur styhi of art; would not an insjnration almost 
divine be rcijjuired to guard the critic against a belief 
that ho ought to attribute them also to tliat age which 
alone Winckelmann deems capable of having jirodueed 
the Laokoon? 

It is tru(‘ tliat riiiiy does not exju'iissly state the time 
at wliicli the artists of the Laokoon nourished. Still, if L 
W(u*o to drav' any inference from the connexion of tho 
whole passage, as to whether he intended to rank them 
among tho ancient or modern artists, I confess that the 
probability seems to me to be in favour of tjro latter 
supjiosition ; but let the reader judge for himself. 

After IMiny has spoken, somewhat at length, of the 
most ancient and greatest masters in sculpture, Pheiclias, 
Praxiteles, and Skopas ; and has afterwanls given, with- 
out any chronological order, the names of the rest, and 
cspectially of those, any of whoso works were still extant 
at Pome, he etuitinues as follows:^ “Nee mnlto plurium 
famu cst, (juorundam claritati in ojxu'ihus eximiis obstante 
nunioro artiticum, quoiiiam nee anus oeeupat gloriam, noo 
plures ]iariter iiuncupari ]>ossunt, sicut in T^aocoonto, qui 
est in Titi imperatoris domo, opus omnibus et pictune et 


* Lib. xxxvi. 4, 11. 
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statuari® artis pr<Tponeii(lum. Ex imo lapMe enin et 
liberos dracoiiHiiKpie miraLiles nexus do coiisilii scaitnitia 
fecerc simiini artifice's, A<ji:esandcr ct Polydorus e^t. .Vtliono 
doriis KJ^odii. SimUifer J*a.lafiiias doniiis (^osaniiri 
rcplcvero probatissiiiiis signis (-raloriis cniii Pytliode^ro, 
Polydectos ciim lleririolao, IVtbodorns alin.^ cum Arto- 
mone, ct shigularis Aplirodisius Trallianus. Agri])y)fu 
rantheiim decoravit Diogoiu's vVtljoiiicnsis ; ct ('aryalides 
in columnis tomjjli <'jus jmibantiir inter ])auca oyKU’um ; 
sicut in fasfigici ])u8ita signa, sod yu'Optcr altitudincju loci 
minus cclolmita.’’ 

Of all the artists mentioned in tliis passage, Diogoiu'S of 
Athens is the <?(nly one whose <‘ra is imionte stably dt'.hT- 
mined. Tie docoiaied tlie- J*anth(M>n of Agrippa, and must 
therefore have lived during th<‘, reign of Augustus. Still, 
if we weigh tlio words of Pliny a lit tle mor(‘ closely, I 
think we shall find that the ag(; of (b'ahu'us and i\vtho- 
dorus, of Polyd(‘ct(‘s and llormolans, of th(^ second Pytho- 
doriis and Art(‘mon, as well as of A])hrodisiiis of d’lulh^s, 
are just as umpiestionably settled. Ihj says of tlieni, 
Palatinas domns Cjesarum rejdevere probatissiinis signis.” 
X(»w, 1 ask, is it ])ossible tliis sljould only nu'an that the 
])alaees of the Ctosars were tilled with tlud]* masterpic'ces ; 

-^JiibptlK- sense, nanu'ly, that the Cmsars had ha,d them 
collected everywhere, transportcal to Pome, and ])la(;ed 
in their ])alacesy (.\;rtainly not. Put they must have 
executed theii* statues expn'ssly for tlu'se p.daees (d* the 
(^a^sai’s, and they must have flourished during their time. 
That they were later artists, whose labours were eoniined 
to Italy, may b(,‘ clearly interred from the fa(d that w(^ find 
no mention of them elsewhere. Had they laboured in 
Greece in earl}- times, Pansanias would have seen one or 
other of their woiks, and havi* ]>re.servi*.<l their memory for 
us. A Pythodorus, to be sure, do(*s o(*,cur in him,‘' })ut 
Hardouin is quite wrong in taking him for the- same as 
that mentioned hi the. above-(jnoted ])assage of Pliny ; for 
Pausanias calls one of his yueces, a statin' of Jnno whi<‘h he 
saw at Koronaja in Bceotia, dyak^a dftxfuov, an (‘fiithet he 
only applies to the works of those masters who had flourished 


• Bceotic. cap. xxxiv. p. 778. Edit. KiUin. 
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in the most ancient and rudcs^ days of art, long before 
Phoidias and Praxiteles. "With works of this kind we may 
be quite sure the Ceesars did not decorate their palaces. 
Still less attention can be paid to another conjecture of 
Ilardouiii, that Artemon is perhaps the painter of the same 
name whom Pliny mentions in another place. Identity of 
names aliords but a very poor degree of ])rohability for the 
sake of whicli we arc^ far from being entitled to do violence 
to the natural interpretation of an iin corrupt passage. 

Aceording to this Iluiro is no donbt tliat Crahjrus and 
PythodoruH, Polydiictes and Hcnnulaus, <fec., lived under 
tlie Oaisars, wliost; palaC(,‘B they filled with their remark- 
able works, and it seems to mo tliat no (tther ago can be 
reasonably jissigiK^d to those artists from whom Pliny 
]iaKS(‘S on to the others by a “ similiter.” Now these an? 
the Hculf)tors of tlio Lankoon. Let my reader only reflect, 
snp]K)sing Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodoinis were 
as old masters as Winck<dmann believiis them to bo, how 
unnatural it would a]»]>ear for an author, in whom accuracy 
of expression is of considerable im})ortancG, when ho is 
forced to jiass abruptly from tlnuu to the most modern 
artists to make this transition by means of an “ In like 
nianiKir,” 

Still it will be answered that tliis “ similiter” does^npf 
icier to a connexion in resj»eet of age, but to afiother 
cireumstanee whieh these artists, so diilerent in point of 
anti(|uity, ]K)sst‘ssed in common. Pliny, it will be said, is 
speaking of those artists who exeented works together, and 
on account of this association remained less celebrated than 
tluy disserved to Ihj. For since no one alone can lay claim 
to the honour of a work executed in common, and always 
tt) mention by name every one who took part in it would 
have bot'ii tedious p* (pioniam nec unus occupat gloriam, 
nec plures pari tor nun cupari possunt ”), their united names 
becaim^ neglected, lliis was the lot of the sculptors of tho 
Laukoon, and of so many other artists whom tho Caesars 
em])h>yedin the decorat km of their j>alaces. 

I grant all this ; but still even then it is in the highest 
degree ]»robabh* that I'liny is B})eaking only of mcKlem 
artists wlu) worked in cimjunclion. For if he were 
alluding to the more ancient, why did he only mention the 
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sculptors of tho Laokoon*? Why not others also ? Onatas 
and Kallitelcs ? Tiniokles and Tiinarchides ? or tho sons 
of this TimarcLides : there was a Jupiter,^ tho joint pro- 
duction these last, in Komo. Herr Winckolmann hinmelf 
says that a long list might he given of ancient works which 
had more than one father and would Pliny have oidy 
recollected AgeSixndcr, rdydorus, and Atheiiodorns, if ho 
had not oxj>ressly confined himsf'lf* to the. latest times? 

If tho prohahility of a supposition inerf^ases in pro}>ortion 
to the nuinher and difhcnlty of tho in(‘onii)rehensii)le cir- 
cumstances which art^ cx[)laiued hy it, the assumption 
that the sculptors (*f Tjaokooii flourished nndiu’ the first 
Caesars is in a feiy high degree c.unfirmtMl; for if they had 
lal)ourod in Greece at the ja^riod to wJiich Winckelinaiin 
attrihutes tlnuii, if tho Laokoon itself had fornuTly b(x*n 
in that (joiintry, tlie silence ohserved hy the Gnaiks ujioii 
such a work (“ opere omnihus et pieturjo et statiiaria) artis 
pnn])onciulo”) would he exceedingly strange, it would snr- 
[U'iso us that sncli great masters should have executed 
nothing (‘Ise, or tliat Pausanias had boon able to see as 
little of the- rest of their works in Greeecs as he did of tho 
Laokoon. In Pome, on the contrary, tho great master- 
]ii(*ee miglit long remain in oluscuirity, find, even if it wc^re 
-^V>'‘cuh.*d us eaily (is tho fime of Angiistus, there would ho 
nothing wonderful in Pliny’s liaving been the. first and 
only man to inenlion it. Let us only call to mind what 
he says of a Venus hy Sko])as'* which stood at Jiome in 
a temple of Mars ; , . . “ (|ueifieumquo alium locum 

nohilitatura. Pom a*, quidem magnitudo operum cam 

ohliterat,' ac magni officiorum nogotiorumquo acervi omnes 
a ooutomidatione taliiim ahducunt : qiioiiiam otiosornni et 
in magno loci silentio apta admiratio talis est.” 

Those who are desirous of recognizing in tho group of 
the Laokoon an imitation of Virgil’s description will ac- 
cept the remarks I have made hitherto with satisfaction. 
Another conjecture might occur to me wldcli like wise 
ought not to call forth much disapproval from them. It 
was very likely, they might think, Asinius Pollio who had 
.Virgil’s Laokoon executed hy Greek artists. Pollio was a 

’ PliniuB, xxxvi. 4, 10, * Gesch. dcr Kunst, vol. ii. j). 331. 

• Plinius, Axxvi. 4, 8. 
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particular friend of tlie ]>oet, outlived him, and appears 
even to have ooinpjs(id a work of his own upon the iEneid, 
for where elso cnuld tlitj isolated remarks which Servius 
quotes from him^'^ have found a ] >1 ace so easily a^ in a work 
of his own upon this ])(n‘ni. At the same time Tollio was 
an aniat(‘-ur and eonnoisseiir of art, possessed a rich collec- 
tion of the iimst (*xce,llont anti(pie works of art, and coin- 
missioned the artists of his day to execute new on(‘S for 
him; and so f)old a cjrou]) as the T^aokoon was in perfect 
acc,ordane(‘ with the laste which In* displayed in his selec- 
tion “ ut i'uit a(;ris V4‘liem(‘ntim si<‘ (pioque s]>ectari monu- 
menta sua Yoluit.” Slill, as tlu^ cahint't of Pollio at the 
time of riiny, wlum tin* Laokoon stood ih the palace of 
l^itus, a])]K*ars to ]iav<' Ih'cmi still (juih' undividtMl in ajdace 
esp(‘(‘ially allot hul to it, this su]>]M>sition must a^ain lose a 
^ood d('al of its pro]»ahility. And, aft(T all, 1 d(» not see 
why Titus liimsidf bhould not have dune what wo would 
ascribe to JV»lliu. 


OirAPTEU XXYII. 

I AM confirmed in my o]>inion, that the scul])tor8 of the 
Jjaokoon worked under the first ( ’jcsars, or at any 
caniiot be of such antitpiity as Ilerr Winekelmanh be- 
lievc's, by a small pi(‘C(5 of inforniatioii which ho himself 
is till* first to mak(* known. Jt is this : — ^ 

“At Xettuno, formerly Antium, (\ardmal Alexander 
Alhani, in the y<‘ar 1717, diseovered in a great vault, 
which lay covc‘rc*d hy the sea, a vase of greyish black 
niarbh', now ealh‘d bigio, in whicli tlie grouj) was inlaid; 
upon it was the following iuscrijition : — 

A0ANOA12POS AFHSANAPOY 
POAIOI5 EIlOillSE. 

‘ ATHANODorais THE SON OF Agesanueu, of Erodes, made 
IT.^ AVc‘ gather from this inscription that father and son 

AiJiiejd. lit), li. V. 7. aiul more particularly lib. xi. 183. Such a 
work tht rvt’on* uii^lit safely be added to the catalogue of thia mau’a 
lokit writings. 

Piiuius, xxxvi, 1, 10. * Geiich. der Kuiibt, part ii. p. 347. 
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executed the Laokoon, Am\ ])r<>hahly ’Apollodoriis fPoly- 
donis) was also a son of Agesandcr ; f()r tJiis Atliaiiodorus 
call })o no ot])er tliaii the one locMitioiU'd Ly Pliny. Tljis 
inscrijition furtloT ])rov(‘S that inon^, works of art tlian 
tliree only, as Pliny says, have hcvii found, on which the 
artists have inscrihed the word maflr in tlie [K‘rfi‘et and 
deiiiiite tense; cTrooycrc, f(‘c-it : lie informs ns that all tho 
rest out of modesty express(‘d it in the iiuhdinile, cVotci, 
faciehat.’* 

Herr \Vinck<‘lniann will find fc'w to gainsay his assertion 
that the Athahofloriis in this in.s(*ri]>tion can 1 h‘ no other 
than the Athenodonm nimtioiKMl hy Pliny arnong-st the 
scnlj dors of till* l^aoloKni. Athano<lorus and Atluaiodorns 
are donhth^ss tin* sann; name ; for tin* Jkliodians s]M)ke tho 
Doric dialect. J>nt n]M>n the otlier eomdusions which ho 
draws from this inscription I mnsi inalo' a few nanarks. 

Ilis first inferc'iicc, that Athcnod<»rus was a s<ni of A^c- 
sander, may ])ass. It is very ])r(>hat)lc, hut not iiidisput- 
ahle ; for it is well knowui tliat tluTe wer(‘ anchuit artists 
who ahandonc'd tin*- name of their fathc'r, and adopt(‘d 
that of th<*ir master. WJiat Pliny s,iys of the hrolhcTS 
Apollonius and '^J’auriscus hardly admits of any other 
inter})n*ta1ion.‘- 

how ! This inserijdion is to refute tho assertion 
of Idiny, that not iiKU'e than thre(5 works of art were 
to lie found on which t}i(‘ artists had aeknowled^(‘d tluur 
jiroduetions in a ])crfect tense (hy tVf>o/»re insii'ad of 
iiroUi)? This inscription V Wiiy should Ave first hwii 
from this ins<a'i])ti(ai what wo mi^ht havts long ago h‘arut 
from many others? Had not KAco/xeV?;? cVoAya-c been 
already found u])oii tlui statue of (jernuinious ? ’App^eArxo? 
imurjiTi upon the so-called deification of IJomer? And 
SaATTtW iTToL'qtre Upon tlic^ famous vase at ( facta 

Herr Winckelmaun can truly 6ay, “AVho knows this 
better than 1 ? hut,” he will also add, “ so much tho worsen 
for Pliuy; the oftener his assertion is contradicted, the 
more ancleniahly it is refuted,” 

® Lib. xxxvi. 4, 10. 

* See Iho list of insoriptums f-n anoirnt works of art, in Mar. 
Gudius (ad rhjcdri fj<l». v. liiu 1;, and cf. at tho sanir* tiino Groiiovius's 
correction of this passage (Praif. ad tom. ix. Thesauri Antiq. Gr»c.). 
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Stay. What if’^Herr Winckdlmann makes Pliny say 
more than he really means? and if thus the examples I 
adduced refute, not the assertion of Pliny, but merely the 
addition which Herr Winckelmann has made to this as- 
sertion ? And this is really the case. I must quote the 
whole passage. Pliny, in his dedication to Titus, wishes 
to speak of his work with the modesty of a man who him- 
self best knows how far it still falls short of perfection. 
Ho discovers a remarkable example of such modesty among 
the Greeks, tlio boastful i>roniisc8 of whoso title-pages 
(“ inscriptionca, propter quas vadimonium deseri possit”) 
he has been criticizing somewhat ; and goes on to say : ^ 
“ Et no in totum videar Grsecos insectaxU, ex illis nos 
velim intclligi pingendi fingendique conditoribus, quos 
in libel lis his invenies, absoluta opera, ot ilia quoqiie quse 
miraiido non satiamur, pendent! titulo inscripsisse : ut 
Apelles faciebat, aut Polycletus : tanquain inchoata* 
semper arte et imperfecta: ut contra judiciorum varie- 
tates superesset artifici regressus ad veniam, volut emen- 
daturo quidquid desideraretur, si non esset interceptus. 
Quare plenum verecundim illud est, quod omnia opera 
tanquam novissima inscripsere, ot tanquam singulis fato 
adempti. Tria, non amplius, ut opinor, absolute traduntur 
inscripta, Iiae Fecit, quae suis locis reddam : quo apparui/;- 
summam artis sccuritatem auctori placuisse, et ob id niagna 
invidia fuere omnia ea.” I bog the reader to pay attention 
to Pliny’s expression, “ pingendi fingendique conditoribus.” 
Pliny does not say that the custom of acknowledging their 
productions in the imperfect tense was universal among 
artists, or that all in every age had observed it ; he ex- 
pressly states that only the earliest masters, the creators 
of the plastic arts, pingendi fingendique conditores^ Apelles, 
Polykletus, and their contemporaries, had shown this wise 
modesty; and since ho only names these, he intimates 
quietly but distinctly enough that their successors, espe- 
cially in later times, expressed greater confidence in 
themselves. 

But if we allow this, ajs I think every one must, the 
inscription of one of the three artists of Laokoon which 


* Lib.L 
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lias been discovered may be perfectly correct, without 
involviug any untruth in Pliny’s assertion that only 
three works were extant in the inscrii)tions on which 
their authprs made use of the perfect tense, i.e. among the 
ancient works of the periods of Apelles, Polykletus, Nieias, 
or Lysippus. But if so, it cannot be correct, as Herr 
Winckelmann maintains, that Athenodorus and his fellow- 
sculptors were contemporaries of Apelles and Lysippus. 
W’e must rather conclude — if it is true that among the 
•works of the ancient artists, of Apelles and Polykletus, 
and the rest of this class, only three were to be 1‘ound in 
the inscriptions on which a perfect tense was used ; if it 
is true that Pliny himself has mentioned these three 
works by name,® it follows that Athanodorus, to whom 

5 At least ho expressly promises to do it : “ qum suis locis redd am.” If, 
however, he has not entirely forgotten it, he has only mentioned it in 
passing, and not in the way one expects after such a pledge. When, 
for example, he writes (lib. xxxv. sect. 39) : “ Lysippus quoquo iEginm 
pioturae su» inscripsit, iviKava^v ; quod profecto non fecisset, nisi 
oncaustica inventa,” it is manifest that he hero adduces the word 
ivinavffiv as a proof of a very different fact. Had he, as Hardouin sup- 
1 ) 0 , -^es, mentioned it as also beiiig one of those works upon which the 
iusciiption was written in the aorist, he would not have failed to call 
attention to it. Hardouin thinks he discovers tho other two works of 
-this, kind in tlie following passage : “Idem (Divus Augustus) in Curia 
quoquo, quam in Ooinitio eonsecrabat, dims tabulae imiircssit jjarieti: 
Xemoam sedentem supra leonom, palmigorain ipsam, adHtante cum 
baculo sene, cujus suiira caput tabula bigse dependet. Nicias scripsit 
se inussisso : tali eniiu usus ost vcrlx). Alterius tabiilsc admiratio est, 
puberem filium seni patri simikm esse, salva setatis differentia, super- 
volante aquila draoonem complexa. Philochares hoc suum opus esse 
testatus est” (lib. xxxv. sect. 10). Here tvvo different pictures are 
described, which Augustus put up in his newdy built senate-house. The 
first was by Nikias ; the second by Philochares, What is said of Phiio- 
chares is plain enough ; but about Nikias there are some difficulties. 
Nemea was represented seated upon a lion, with a iialm-branch in her 
hand ; an old man with a staff" in his hand stood near her : “ cujus supra 
ra[)ut tabula bigse depeudet.” What does this mean 't Above whose 
head there hung a tablet, upon which a two-horso chariot was painted ? 
Yet this is the only sense which can bo put upon tho words. Thus 
another smaller picture was hung upon the main picture ; and both of 
them were by Nikias V This is clearly what Hardouin understands. 
^How else are two pictures of Nikias to bo found, since one is expressly 
ascribed to Philochares? “ Inscripsit Nicias igitur geminm hnie tabulte 
suum nomen in hunc modum ; O NIKIAIS ENEKAY2EN ; otqtie adeo e 
tribufl operibus, quas absolute fuisso inscripta, Ille Fecit, indicavit 
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neither of these three pieces is attrilmted, and who yet 
uses a perfect tense in tlie inscription on his work, does 
not helung to thes(^ ancient artists. He cannot he a con- 
temporary of A2)elles or Lysipims, hut must he']ilaced at 
a later jan-iod. 

In sliort, 1 helievo it may he admitted as a very trust- 
worthy criterion tliat all artists who have made use of the 
€7rot?y(rc flourished long aft('r the time of Alexander the 

Prsefatic) aJ Tiimi), duo luuc sunt Niciic.” I would ask Hardouin : Sup- 
NikijiH Ijiid ai tiialiy used tlie imperfect, and not the aorist, and 
Pliny liad only wished to remark tliai tlie artist had cmploy(*d iyKaleiu 
insloiid of 7pa(/)6tj/, ^^ou]d not the idiom of his language still have com- 
pelled him to say, AiV /iis m'lptiit sc 'Ommssc / Bill 1 will not insist 
upon tliis : it may really have been iMiny’s intention to record here one 
of the works in <pies(ion. J>nt who would bo convinced about the two 
picluies, one of which hung over the other ? 1, at least, never could. 

The words “enjns sii])ra caput tabula higio dopendet” must therefore 
be corrupt. Tabula “ A })aiiitiiig of a two-horse chariot/’ does not 
sound lik(* Pliny’s Latin, even allowing that he uses higa? elsewhere in 
the smgnlur. And what kind of two-hoive chariot was it likely to bo? 
Pei haps it w as of the kind used in the Neineaii gam(‘S, and thus the 
less picture would, in rcsp(*ct to its subject, he connected with the prin- 
cipal one. But Ibis BU[»p().'‘iiion will not stand ; for four-horse chariots, 
not two, were coinmoiily used at the Nemeaii games (Schrnidius in Prol. 
ad Ncna'onicas, }). 2). It once occurred to me that ITiny might have 
written the Grei k word irruxloy instead of higie, and that the tran- 
scribers did not undcrslaud it For we know, from a passage “in Tfti- 
tigoiies Carystins, (piotoil by Zeimhius (conf. Gronovius t. ix. Aiitiquit. 
Gra?c. Pnef. p. 7), that the ancient artists did not ahvays inscribe their 
names upon the woiks tlu^mselvcs, hut sometimes upon a tablet affixed 
to lire picture or statue. Such a 1 ablet w'as called irrvxlov. This Greek 
word was perhaps e\j)laiu(‘d by tlio gloss tabula, tabella; and tabula 
thus came to be insm-tcd in the text. Bigte arose out of Trrvxiov^ and 
thus the reading tabula higie may be accounted for. Nothing ca,ii agree 
better with what follows than im/x'V, for the subseipient sentence con- 
tains what W'as inscribed upon it. The whole passage would stand thus : 
“ cujus supra (•a[)ut tttvx^op dejicndet, cpio Nicias scripsit se inussisse.** 
Still [ acknowledge that this correction is a little hold. But we are not 
obliged to propo-'C a correction for every pai-sage that we can prove to 
bo corrupt 1 am coutented with having performed the latter tusk, and 
leave the former to an abler haml. But to return to the point in ques- 
tion. If Pliny thus speaks of only one painting of Nikias upon which 
the inscription was in the am-ist, and the second of this kind is that of 
Lysippus nu'ntioncd above, which then is the third? 1 know not. If I 
had to look tbr it in any other uutlior than ITiny, I should feel no 
difficulty. It ought, however, to be found in Pliny, and there, I repeat, 
it is not. 
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Great, shortly before or under the CsQsars. Of Klcomenes 
it is indisputable ; of Archelans it is in the highest degree 
probable j and of Salpion the contrary at any rate cannot 
in any w«ay be proved. The same may be said of the 
rest, without excepting Athenodorus. 

IJerr Winckelmann himself may act as judge in this 
question, but I protest in aiiticii)ation against the con> 
verse position. If all the artists who have made use of 
cTr()L7)(r€ belonged to a late period, it does not follow that 
all who used cTrotct belonged to an early one. Even among 
the later artists there may have been some who really felt 
this modesty sq l)eeoming to a great man, and others who 
affected to feel it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Next to the Laokoon I was most curious to see what 
Herr AVinckelmann would say of the so-called r>orgh('S(5 
gladiator. I beli(5ve that I have made a discovery about 
this statue, to which I attach all the importance that can 
be attributed to such discoveries. 

I was afraid that Herr Winckelmann might have anti- 
^l^,ati‘d me. I do not, however, find any intimation of 
it in his work; and if anything could render mo dis- 
trustful of the correctness of my conjectures, it would >)e 
the fact that my fears are not realized. 

“ Some,” says Herr Winckelmann^ “ take this to bo the 
statue of a discobolus, i,e. of one who is throwing a discus 
or round plate of metal ; and^tliis was the opinion expressed 
by the celebrated Herr von Stosch in a letter to me, Imt 
formed, I think, without sufficient consideration of the 
attitude in which such a figure would stand. For a man 
who is just going to throw draws his body backwards, and 
at the moment of the act lets the whole of his weight fall 
upon his right leg, while the left remains idle ; but here 
it is just the reverse ; the whole frame is thrown forwards 
and leans upon the left leg, whilst the right is extended 
backwards as far as it can be. The right arm is new, and 

‘ Gesch. dcr Kunst, vol. ii. p. 3^1, 

VOL. m. M 
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a piece of a lance has been placed in its hand ; on the left 
anu may be scon the strap of the shield which he boro. 
If one observes that t]ie head and the eyes are directed 
upwards, and that the figure appears to bo guariing with 
the shield against something which threatens it from 
above, this statue may be regarded with more justice as 
representing a soldier who had especially distinguished 
himself in a situation of danger, for it is to be presumed 
that ainong the Greeks a statue was never erected in 
honour of a gladiator at the public shows ; and, besides, 
this work seems older than the introduction of such 
spectacles into Greece.’’ 

No decision can be juster. This statue is no more that 
of a gladiator than of a discobolus ; it really represents a 
warrior who in such a posture distinguished himself at 
some perilous crisis. But since Herr Winckelmann divined 
this so happily, how came he to stop short there? How 
was it that the warrior did not occur to his mind who, in 
precisely this posture, averted the overthrow of an entire 
army, and to wliom his grateful country had a statue 
erect(id in precisely the same attitude? 

In a word, the statue is Chabrias. 

This is proved by the following passage from Nepos, in 
the Life of tliis general “ Hie quoque in summis liabit'Cto 
esi ducibus ; resquo multas memoria dignas gessit. Sed 
ex his elucet maxime, inventum ejiis in proelio, quod apud 
Thebas fecit quum Bejeotiis subsidio venisset. '<Namque 
in eo victorim fidenl;^ suiiimo duce Agesilao, fugatis jam 
ab CO condiictitiis catervis, reliquam phalan gem loco vetiiit 
cederc, obnixo(pio genu sento, projectaque hasta impetum 
excipere hostium docuit. Id novum Agesilaus contuens, 
progredi non est ausus, suosqne jam iucurrentes tuba re- 
vocavit. Hoc usque eo tota Grcecia hxma celebratum est, 
ut illo statu Chabrias sibi statuam fieri voluerit quae pub- 
lice ei ab Atheniensibus in foro constituta est. Ex quo 
factum est, ut postea athletae, ceterique artifices his stati- 
bus in statuis ponendis uterontur, in quibus victoriam 
essent adepti.” 

I know the reader will pause an instant before he 
* Cap.i 
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bestows his assent, but I hope it will only bo for an 
instant. The attitude of Chabrias docs not appeal' to 
have b(jen precisely the same as that of the Borgheso 
statue. ‘The lance thrown forward (“ projecta hast a ”) is 
common to both ; but commentators explain “ obiiixo 
genu scuto ” by “ obnixo in scutum ” — “ obfirmato genu 
ad scutum ” ; Chabrias showed his men how they should 
lean with their knees against their shields, and behind 
them await the enemy ; the statue, on the contrary, raises 
its shield on high. But how if the commentators were 
wrong ? Is it not possible that the words “ obnixo genu 
scuto ’’ought not to bo connected, but that “obnixo genu” 
and “ scuto ” should be taken separately, or the last read 
with the following words, “ projcctaque hasta ” ? If we 
only insert a single comma, the correspondence between 
the statue and description is complete. The statue is that 
of a soldier, “ qui obnixo genu,^ scuto projectaque hasta 
impotum hostis excipit.” It represents Chabrias’s action, 
and is the statue of Chabrias. That the comma is really 
wanting is proved by the que affixed to projeda^ which 
would bo superfluous if “ obnixo genu scuto ” were con- 
nected ; and, in fact, some editions have omitted it on 
that account. 

The form of the characters in the artist’s inscription 
upon the statue coincides exactly with the great anti(j[uity 
which, under this supposition, must be accorded to the 
statue ; and Herr Winckelmann has himself inferred from 
them that it is the most ancient of the statues now in 
Eome on which the masters have recorded their names. 
I leave it to his acute glance to determine whether he 
observes anything in its stylo which is in conflict with 
my opinion. Should he honour my suggestion with his 

• Similarly Statius uses obnixa pectora (Thebaid. lib. vi. 8G3) 

“ . . . rumpunt obnixa furentes 
Pectora,” 

which the old commentator of Barth explains by “ summa vi contra 
nitentia.” Ovid also (Halieut. ii.) uses obnixa fronte^ when speaking 
of the “ scaruB endeavouring to force its way through tho fish-trap, u(5 
wi^ its head, but with its tail. 

** Non audet radiis obnixa occurrerc fronte.*’ 

M 2 
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approval, I shall flatter myself that I have produced a 
better instance of how happily the classical authors may 
be illustrated by the ancient works of art, and the latter 
in their turn by the former, than can be found in the 
whole of Spence’s folio. 


CHAPTEE XXIX. 

W^iTH all the boundless re^ading and most extensive and 
niinnte knowledge of art which ITerr Winckelmarm has 
a])jdied to his task, he has worked in the noble confidence 
of tlie ancient artists who expended all their industry 
u])on the main object, and either executed the parts of less 
im])()rtance with, as it were, intentional negligence, or 
left them altogether to the hands of any chance artist. 

It is no small merit to have only fallen into faults that 
any one might have avoided ; faults which are seen at the 
first cursory reading, and which if I notice at all it is 
only with the object of reminding certain people who 
tliink tlijit they alone have eyes that they are not worth 
remarking. 

Alrciady in his writings upon the imitation of Grecian 
works of art Jlerr Winckelmann has been several timeo 
mishnl by Junius. Junius is a very insidious author. Ilis 
whole work is a cento, and while he always uses the 
words of the ancients he not unfrequently applies passages 
to painting which bear reference to anything rather than 
])ainting in their original context. When, Ilerr 
Winckelmann desires to teach us that perfection can no 
more be reached by the mere imitation of nature in art 
than it can in ])oetry, and that the painter as well as poet 
must prefer the impossible, which is probalde, to the 
, merely possible, ho adds, “ the possibility and truth which 
Longinus requires of a painter, as opposed to the in- 
CTedible in poetry, is perfectly consistent with it.” But 
tliis a<ldition had much better have been omitted, for it ex- 
hibits a s(‘eming contradiction in the two greatest critics 
on aii; which is altogether without foundation. It is not 
true that Longinus ever said anything of the kind. He 
makes a somewhat similar remark upon eloquence and 
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the art of poetry, hut in*no way upon poetry and painting. 

*Os S’ erepov ri rj prjropLK^ (fiavrao-ta povXeTai, koX €T€pov rj rrapa 
voLTjTaL^, ovK av XdOoL (re, he writes to his friend Terontian;* 
ovS OTi plv iv iroiYjCTeL reXo^ l(xr\v eKTrXrj^LS, rrj^ S* iv Aoyot? 
ivapyeia. And again, Ov pLyjv dXXa ra pikv Trapa rots Trotr/Tat? 

pvOLK(t)T€paV €X€L T7]V VTrepeKTTTOXnV, Kol TraVTjJ TO TTKTTOV vTTep- 
aipovcrav Se prjTopiK^f; (^arracrtias, KdXXifTTov del to epirpaKTOv 
Kal evaXrjOe^, Only Juiiius substitutes painting for oratory; 
and it was in him, and not in Longinus, that Herr Winckel- 
mann read,^ “ Pnesei tini cum pooticcU phantashe finis sit 
eKTrXrj^L^, pictoriio vero, evapyeux, ml rd pXv irapa rolq TroiT^Tat?, 
ut loquitur idem Longinus,” &c. True, they are Lon- 
ginus’s words, ‘hut mjt Longinus’s nu^aning. 

The same must liave been the case with the following 
observation : “ All actions,” ho says,^ “ and attitude^s of 
Greek figures whicdi are not marked by the character of 
wisdom, but are too vehement and wild, fell into a fault, 
which thc‘- ancient artists called farenthjrsm,^' Idle 
ancient artists ^ That can only be proved out of Junius, 
for parenth/rsus was a technical term in rhetoric, and 
porha])S, as the jiassage in Longinus appears to intimate, 
used only by Tlieodoriis. Tovtw irapdKeLTai rpirov n KaKia^ 
cISos ev TOi<: birep o ®eo8o)f)os TrapevOvp(rov eKdXeC 

fCTTL Sc irdOo^ aKatpov Kal kciw, evf^a /xr/ Set TrdOov^s’ ^ dperpov 
evO<x p^erpCov Set."^ I even doubt whether generally this 
word can be transferrod to painting. For in clcxpience 
and poetry there is a i)athos which may be carried to its 
extreme point without becoming parenthyrsns. It is only 
the deepest ])atlios out of place that is parenthjrsus, Ihit 
in the painting cxtrenie jiathos would always bo paren- 
thyrsus, even if it can be perfectly justified by the circum- 
stances of the person wJio cxju’csses it. 

According to all appeai'aiice, therefore, the various 
inaccuracies in the History of Art have arisen merely from 
Herr Winckelmann liaving in haste consulted Junius 
instead of the originals. For instance, when he is proving 

' Trepl ''TiJ/ovs, Tfirjjua id\ Edit. T. Fabri, pp. 30-39. 

* l)c rictuia Vut. lib. I. cap. iv. p. 33. 

* Von (Icr Nueiiaiimung dcr Griech. Werke, &c., p. 23. 

* Tjuijjiia I3\ 
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by examples that among the Greets all excellence in every 
art and craft was especially valued, and that the best 
workman oven in the most trifling matters might suc- 
ceed in immortalizing his name, he quotes amoug others 
the following instance;® “We know the name of a 
maker of particularly accurate balances or pairs of scales ; 
it is Parthenius.” Herr Winckelmann can only have 
read the words of Juvenal to which ho is hero referring, 
“Lances Parthenio factus,” in the list of 'Junius; for if 
he had referred to Juvenal himself he would not have 
been misled by the equivocal moaning of the word “ lanx,” 
but would have seen at once from the context that the 
poet was speaking, not of balances and ‘Scales, but of 
plates and dishes. Juvenal is praising Catullus because 
in a perilous storm at sea he had done as the beaver does 
who mutilates himself to save his life,® and had thrown 
all his most valuable baggage overboard, in order that he 
and the ship might not go down together. These valu- 
ables he describes, and amongst other things says — 

“ Illo noc argentum dubitabat mittore, lances 
Parthenio factas, urna3 cratera capacem 
Et dignum sitiente Pholo, vel conjuge Tusci. 

Adde et bascaudas et mille escaria, multura 
Csclati, biberet quo callidus emptor Olynthi.” 

What can lances mean here, joined as it is with goblets 
and kettles, but “plates and dishes”? and all Juvenal 
intends to say is that Catullus threw overboard his whole 
service of plate, among which were some embossed dishes 
of the workmanship of Parthenius. “ Parthenius csela- 
toris nomen,” says an old scholiast. But when Grangseus 
in his commentary adds to this name “ sculptor, do qxio 
Pliiiius,” ho must have written at haphazard, for Pliny 
does not mention any artist of this name. 

“Even,” continues Herr Winckelmann, “the name of 
the saddler, as wo should call him, who made Ajax’s 
leather shield has been preserved.” But he cannot have 
, derived this statement from the authority to which ho 

• Gcsch. dor Kunst, i. p. 186. 

• [See Pliuj, Nat. Uist. viii. 47 . — Ed.] 
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refers his reader, viz. from Herodotus’s Life of Homer. 
Certainly the lines of the Iliad are there quoted in which 
the poet applies the name of Tychios to tliis worker in 
leather ; ^ut it is expressly stated that properly a leather- 
worker of Homer’s acquaintance was so called, whose 
name was inserted as a proof of friendship and grati- 
tude.^ 

aTTcStOKc 8k xdpLV KoX t<3 (TKVTcr * os iSi^aro avrbv 

iv T(o Nfo) rei^ei, TTpofTekOovra Trpbs to (rKVT€Lov, iv rois 
hrecn Karalev^as iv Trj ’IA,tot8t rots 8i : 

aias 8' iyyvOev ^XOe cl>€p(jiv craKos ^ut€ Tnipyor, 

Xd\K€OV iTrrajSbeLov o ol Tv^los Kfip^e T€V)((ov 
S/fUTOTOftCOP 0)( dpLCTTOS, CPt oUia VaLOiV. 

The position, therefore, is exactly opposite to that which 
Herr Wmckelmann intended to maintain. The name of 
the saddler who made Ajax’s shield was in Homer’s time 
already so entirely forgotten that the poet was free to 
substitute a completely strange name in its stead. * 

Various other trifling faults are mere errors of memory, 
or refer to subjects which ho only introduces cursorily as 
illustrations, e.g , — 

It was Hercules, and not Bacchus, of whom Parrhasius 
boasted that he appeared to him in a vision in the same 
form in which ho painted him.® 

Tauriscus was not a native of Khodes, but of Tralles in 
Lydia.® 

The Antigone was not the first of Sophokles’s 
tragpdies.^® 

^ Herod, de Vita Homeri. Edit. Wessel, p. 756. [v. H. vii. 219.] 

8 Gesch. dor Kuust, vol. i. p. 176. Plinius, l^b. xxxv. sect. 36. Atben- 
«us, lib. xii. p. 543. 

® Gesch. dor Kuost, vol. ii. p. 353. Plinius, lib. xxxvi, 4, 10. [Taur- 
isci, aon csalatoris illius, sed Tralliani.*’] 

Gesch. dcr Kunst, ii. p. 328. “The Antigone, his first tragedy, 
was acted in the tliird year of the soventy-sevonlh Olympiad.” The 
date is about correct, but it is quite incorrtjct that the Antigone was 
his first tragedy. Samuel Petit, whom Herr Winckclmann quotes in a 
note, is far from making this statement, but tsxpressly places the An- 
tigone in the third year of the eighty-fourth Olympiad, Sophokles, in 
the following year, accompanied Perikles to Samos ; and the date of tliis 
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But I refrain from multiplying such trifles. For cen- 
Boriousness it could not be taken ; but whoever knows my 


expedition can be fixed accnratdy. I sbow in my Life of Soj^hoklos, by 
a comparison of a ])assa^c of the (ildcr I’liny, that the first tragedy of 
this poet was, in all i)roba>)ility, the Triptolemus. Pliny is speaking 
(lib. xviii. see. 12) of the difierent (pialities of corn in difierent coun- 
tries; and concludes; “Hfc fuercsontcutiic, Alexandre Magno regnante, 
cum clarissima fuit Gfraecia. at<|uo in toto U'rrarum orbe potentissima ; 
ita taincn ut ante mortem ejus annis fere OXLV. Sophocles pocta in 
fabulii Tript(»l(ano friimentum Italicum ante cuncta laudaverit, ad ver- 
burn translata sententia : — 

Et fortunatarn Italiam fmmento canero oandido.” 

It is true that the first tragedy of Sophokles is not e^tjaessly spoken of 
hero ; but it proves tliat its date, whicii Plntarch and tJie Scholiast and 
the Arundel marhles all agree in placing in the seven ty-so von th Olym- 
piad, coincides so clostdy with the yc'ar which Pliny assigns to the 
Triptohimus, that this last must be allowed t(j have bet”* tlie first 
tragedy of Sophokles. The ealculatiou is fairly made oui -liexander 
died in the hnndrt'dand foiirtoentii Olyjnpiad; a hundred and forty-five 
years are equivalent to thirty-six Olympiads and a year; if tliis mimber 
he subtractexl from the total, there remain soventy-scjven. Sophokles’s 
Tripolcmns tliondbre was published in the seventy-seventh Olympiad; 
in the same Olympiad, and even, as I prov(‘, in the last year f)f it, his 
first trngculy was acted. The conclusion is obvious : they were oiu*. and 
llu; same tragedy. I prove, at the same time, therefore, tlnit Petit might 
have sj)ared himself the trouble of writing tlje whole half of tlio ciaii»ter 
in his Miscellanea (lib, iii. cap, xviii.) which Wiuckchnanii has quoted. 
It IS uiineces.sary in the passage in Pliny wliich he there wishes to 
anioiid to change the name of the archon Ap/icshm into Demotion, or 
aP€\\/ios, Ho had only to puss from the third year of the seventy-seventh 
Olympiad into the fourth, and he would have found that the archon 
of this year is as often, if not oftener, called Aphesiou by ancient 
authors, as ho is Plimdon. lie is called Phmdoii by Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius llalieariiasseus, and by the anonymous author of the talde 
of the Olyminads. lie is called Aphesiou, on the father hand, on tlio 
Arundi‘1 marbles, by Apollodorus, and by Diogenes Laertius, wlio is 
(luoting this latter. Plutarch si^caks of him under both names : in the 
Life of Theseus, Phsodoii ; in that of Ciinou, Aphesiou. The conjecture 
of Palmorius is therefore rendered probable: “ Aphosionem et Phaedoiiem 
Archoiitas fuisso eponym^s; scilicet, uno in magistratumortuo, sutfeetus 
fuit alter” (Exercit. p, 452). Herr Winckclmann, as I opp^.Ttunely 
recollect, has allowed another error concerning Svqdiokles to creep into 
his first work on the Imitation of Grecian Works of Art (p. 8). ‘‘ The 

most beautiful young pOuj>lo danced unclad upon the btage, and Sopho- 
kles, the great Sopl.okles, was, in his youth, the first wlu» exhibited this 
siiectiicle to liis fellow-eitizens.” S.jphokles never danced iinchul uix)n 
the stage. He did dance aroiiml tlie tropliies after the victory of Sala* 
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tigh esteem for Herr Winckelmann might consider it 
Icrohjlegmm}^ 


mis. According to some authors, he was naked wlien lie did so ; but 
according to others, he was clothed (Athcn. lib. i. p. m. 20), Sopliokles 
was, in fact, one of tlio boys who were carried over to Salamis for 
security ; and it was upon tliis island that it was the jileasuro of tho 
trfigio muse to assemble her throe favourites in a typical gradation. 
The bold iEschylus contributed to the victory ; tlio young Sophokles 
danced aroiiml the trophies ; and Euripides was born upon that samo 
fortunate isle on tho very day of tho victory. 

[icpoxvAcY/ids, dealing in trifiei^ a word found in Hesychius.— -Ed.] 




HOW THE ANCIENTS REPRESENTED 
DEATH. 


[This easay was published separately in 1769. It has not 
been translated before.] 




INTEODUCTION. 


The indisputable fact tliat nearly all Lessing’s works owe 
tlieir existence to some personal impetus lias gained him 
the undesirable reputation of being a kind of philosophical 
Tslimaelite. But this is not absolutely the case. Lessing 
did not attack his contemporaries for the pui-e pleasure of 
aggression, but because as Heine so well ex})ressos it “ lie 
was the living critique of his period.” Polemics were 
his delight in so far as he hoped to rectify what was 
erroneous and iience when ho saw himself or others 
unjustly attacked, he at once flew to his pen. But it 
was not lighting for lighting’s sake, but for the sake of 
what ho held to be the truth. After the publication of the 
‘ Laokoon,’ a certain Klotz, Professor of the University ot 
Halle, 'published a very unwarrantable attack upon its 
accuracy and scholarship, and among other matters, he 
accused Lessing of having been guilty of “ an unpardon- 
able fault.” Such an accusation froiu such a quarter 
highly exasperated Lessing, who was moreover in an 
irritable state at the time, owing to the failure of his 
scheme with the IJainburg theatre. Tliis induced him 
to write his ‘ Antiquaidan Letters,’ which we7*(^ true 
polemics, but it also led him to write his little essay 
‘How th# Ancients represented Death,’ which he was 
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very dosirous should not be confounded with the circum- 
stances that gave it birth, though it had also been 
prompted by a remark of Klotz’s. Klotz had averred, in 
reply to Lessing’s assertion in a note of the* ‘ Laokoon ’ 
that the ancients never represented death as a skeleton, 
that they constantly thus represented it and referred to 
figures of skeletons found on gems and reliefs. Klotz had 
here confounded two distinct ideas, and Lessing, attracted 
by the theme, wrote this short essay to prove his theory. 
The result was that his idea of the genius with a reversed 
torch as a personification of death was eagerly accepted by 
his contemporaries, who were glad to banish the grinning 
skeleton of Christian and mediseval art. Goethe in 
‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung ’ expresses the joy with which 
the essay was greeted. A few archaeologists differed from 
Lessing in his interpretation of Pausanias, concerning the 
crossing of the feet, among them Ileyne suggested that 
“ bent outwardly ” may be intended in lieu of “ crossed,” 
but agreed with Lessing that “crooked” could never 
have been meant. Such philological niceties do not 
detract from the excellence of the whole, and this little 
investigation has become a classic among Lessing’s 
works, praised even by Goeze in the very midst of their 
bitter feud. 
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Part of a Saroophagus. (Prom Bellori, see p. 183.) 
“Nulllque ea tristis imago.” Statius. 


PKEFACE. 


I SHOULD be sorry if this disquisition were to bo ostimated 
according to the circumstance that gave it occasion. This 
is so de^icable, that only the manner in which I have 
used it can excuse mo for having used it at all. 

' Theb. 10, 105: “ And to none does this shape seem sorrowful.’’ 
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Not indeed that I do not consider our present public to 
1)6 too d(;licately averse to all that is called polemics, 
or resembles it. It seems as though it wished to forget 
that it owes the elucidation of many an important i)oint 
to mere contradiction, and that mankind would be of one 
mind on no subject in the world if they had as yet never 
wrangled about anything. 

“ Wrangled,” for so politeness names all discussion. 
Wrangling has become something so unmannerly that we 
must he l(‘ss ashamed of hatred and calumny than of 
controversy. 

If however the greater ])art of the public, which will not 
hear of controversial writings, consisted of authors, then it 
might perhaps be soinetliing else than mere politeness that 
was intolerant of a polemical tone. It is so displeasing to 
egotism and s(df-conccit ! It is so dangerous to the sur- 
rej)titious ri'piitation ! 

And truth, they say, so rarely gains thereby. — So 
rarely ? (irantc'd that as yet truth has been established 
throngh no contest ; yet luworiheless truth has gained by 
every controviTsy. CV)idroversies have stimulated the 
s]»irit of investigation, have kept prejudice and authority 
ill constant convulsion; in brief, have hindered gilded 
untrulh iVom taking root in the jdaee of trnili. 

Neithc'r can I share the ojiinion tluit controversies are 
only demanded by the most important irnths. Imjiortance 
is a ndaiive idi'a, and what is very unim])ortant in one 
res])ect may he(M)me very important in another. As a con- 
stituent of our eugiiitioii one tnith is therefore as important 
as anoth<*r ; and whoever is indifferent in the most trifling 
matter to truth .and untruth, will never persuade me that 
lie loves truth merely for the sake of truth. 

J will not impose my way of thinking concerning this 
matter on any one. But 1 may at least beg him who 
differs from me most widely, if he intends to speak publicly 
of this investigation, to forget that it is aimed at any one. 
Let him enter u])on the suljetd and keep silence concern- 
ing the ]>ersonag('s. To which of these the art critic is 
most inclined, which he holds in general to be the best 
writer, nobod 3^ demands to know from him. All that is 
desired to learn from him is this, whether he, on his part, 
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has aught to place in tlio scale of the one or the other 
which in iiie present instance would , turn, or further 
weight the scales. Only such extra weight, frankly 
accorded, fpakes him that which he wishes to be ; but ho 
must not fancy that his mere bold enunciation would bo 
such an extra weiglit. If he l)e the man who overtopA 
us both, let him seize the opportunity to instruct us 
both. 

Of the irregularity which he will soon perceive in 
my work, he may say what likes him best. If only lie 
does not let the subject Ikj prejudiced tliereby. I might 
certainly have set to woik more systematically ; 1 might 
iiave placed my reasons in a more advantageous light; I 
might still have us(m 1 this or that rare or ])re(dous book; 
indeed wliat might 1 not have done ! 

It is moreover only on long-known luonunH'Tits of 
ancient art on which I have been tmabled to lay the 
foundations of my investigation. Tre^asiires of tliis kind 
are daily brought to light, and I myself should wish to bo 
among tliose who can first satiate^ tlioir tliirst for kuow- 
Jedge. But it would be singular if only he sliould bo 
deemed rich who ])ossesses the most newly minted money. 
It is rather the part of jimdence not to have too much to 
do witli this before its true value has beem established 
beyond (piestion. 

^Jdie antiquarian who, to prove a new assertion, refers us 
to an ancient work of art that only ho knows, that he has 
first discovered, may be a very honest man, and it would 
be sad for research if tliis were not the case with sevon- 
eigliths of the confraternity. But he, who grounds his 
assertion only on that which a Boissard or Pigliius has 
seen ajiundred or more years before him, can positively 
be no cheat, and to diseover something now in the old, is 
at least as laudable, as to confirm the old through the 
now. 
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IESSING’S PEOSE WOBK8. 



Gem. (From Licctus, aoo p. 200.) 

THK CAUSE. 


IIkhr Klotz always tliiiiks lio is at my hods. But 
always wlioii 1 turn to look after him at his call, I see 
him AvaiKleriiij>' in a cloud of dust, quite at one side on a 
road that 1 have never trodden. “ Herr Lessing,’' sc. runs 
his hitcst (?all of this nature,^ “ will permit me to assign to 
liis assertion that the ancient artists did not represent cteatli 
JUS a skeleton (‘ Laokoon,’ ch. xi. note,) the same value as to 
his two other propositions, that the ancients never repre- 
sented a fury, or a hovering figure without wings. He 
(*annot even persuade himself that the recumbent bronze 
skeleton which rests with one arm on a cinerary urn in 
the Ducal Gallery at riorcnce, is a real antique. Perhaps 
he would be more easily persuaded, if he looked at the 
i*n graved gems on which a complete skeleton is por- 
trayed (see Buonarotti, ‘ Oss. sopr. ale. Vetri,’ t. xxxviii. 3, 
and Lippert’s * Daktyliothek,’ 2nd 1000, n. 998). In the 
Museum Florentiiium this skeleton to which an old^man 

^ In the preface to the second part of Caylus’s treatises. fPor the 
controverted statements in ^ Laokoon,’ see above, pp. 15 note and 51 
note 1, C5 note 3, and especially 73, note 1.] 
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in a sitting attitude is I^aying sometliing on tlio flute is 
likewise to bo seen on a j>em. (See ‘ Les Satires do Perse, 
par Sinner,’ p. 30.) lint engraved stones bidong to 
al]egory,%nerr Lessing will say. Well then I refer liiiu 
to the metallic skeleton in the Kirtjherian Mnseuin (st'o 
‘ Picoroni Gemmas antiq. rarior.’ t. viii.). If ho is not yet 
satisfied, I will over and above remind him that Herr 
Winckelmanii, in his ‘Essay on Allvgory,’ p. 81, has 
already taken notice of two ancient marble urns in Iiome 
on which skeletons stand. If my numerous examples are 
not tedious to Ilerr Lessing, I will still add ‘ Sponii JMiseell. 
Antiq. Erud.’ sect. i. art. 111., especially No. 5. And since 
I have once taken the liberty to note some things against 
him, I must refer him iu the splendid collection of painted 
vases possessed by Mr, Hamilton, to show him anotlier 
fury on a vase (Collection of Etruscan, Gr(‘cian, and 
Homan anticpiities from the cabinet of the lion. VVm. 
Hamilton, No. 6).” 

It is, by Heaven, a great liberty, forsooth, to contradict 
me ! And whoever contradicts me must I suppose bo very 
careful whether he is tedious to mo or no ! 

Unquestionably a contradiction such as Herr Klotz 
charges me with, is enough at any rate, to put the coolest, 
ciilmest man out of temper. If I say “ it is not yet night,” 
then* Herr Klotz says, “ but it is long past noon.” If I 
say “ seven and seven do not make fifteen,” then ho says, 
“ but seven and eight do make fifteen.” Ai'd this is what 
ho calls contradiciting me, confuting me, convicting me 
of unpardonaldo errors. 

I beg of him for one moment to have rather more 
recourse to his understanding than to his memory. 

I have asserted that the ancient artists did not repre- 
sent Death as a skeleton, and I assert it still. But is to 
say that the ancient artists did not 3-epresent Death as 
a skeleton the same thing as saying that they never 
represented a skeleton at all? Is there absolutely no 
difference between these two sentences, so that he who 
proves the one must needs prove the other ? that he who 
denies the one must needs- deny the other? 

Here is an engraved gem, and a marble um, and there 
a brazen image; all are undoubtedly antique, and all 

2 
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represent a skeleton. Very good. ^ Who does not know this ? 
Who can help knowing this if there is nothing amiss with 
his fingers and eyes, as soon as he wishes to know it ? 
Must antique works of art be always const/ued alle- 
gorically ? 

These antique works of art rcpr(\scnt skeletons ; but do 
these skeletons i’e]»resent Death ? Must a skeleton of neces- 
sity represent Death, tlie persoiiili(‘d abstraction of Death, 
the deity of Death ? AV'hy should not a skeleton siin])ly 
lopresent a skeleton? Why not even something else? 


INQUIRY. 

Herr Klotz’s acumen gotjs lar ! I need not answer him 
more, but ycd I will do more than 1 ne(;d. Since some 
otli(‘r seholars more or l<‘ss share Herr Klotz’s ])erverse 
idea,, I will establish tvv'o things for their benefit. 

Firstlj^ : that the ancient artists rtjfilly represetiled Death, 
the deity of Death, under qiiile aiiotlicr image than that 
of a 8k(‘leton. 

Secondly : that the ancii'nt artists, when they repre- 
sented a skeleton, meant by this sk(‘leton something (piitc 
dilferent from Death as the deity of Death. 

1. Th(‘ ancient artists did not portray Death as a skeleton, 
for they ])ortrayed him according to the Homeric idead 
as the twin brother of Slei’p, and representcHl both Death 
and 81ee]), with tliat likeness lietween them which we 
naturally ex])ect in twins. On a chest of cedarwood in 
the temple of Juno at Elis, they both rested as boys in 
the arms of Night. Only the one was white, the other 
black ; the one slept, the other seemed to sleep ; both with 
their feet crossed,''^ 

Here 1 will invoke a principle to which, probably, very 
few exct'ptions will be found, namely this, that the ancients 
faithfully regained the sensuous represcuital ion which had 
on(*e luM'n given to an ideal being. For even tliongli such 
ropresentati^ms are arbitrary, and every oue lias an equal 
right to conceive them thus or thus, yet the ancients held 


* II, xTi. CSl, 2. 


• Pausauias, ElUic, cap. xviii p. 422. 
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it good and needful that\lie late comers should waive this 
right and follow the first inventor. The cause is clear: 
without this general uniformity no general recognition is 
possible. % 

ConS( 3 (iuently this resemblance of Death to Sloop, once 
accepted by the Greek artists, will, according to all likeli- 
hood, have been alwa^^s observed by tliem. It showed 
itself indubitably on the statues which these two beings 
had at Lacedicmon, for tluiy reminded Pausanias^ of 
Homer’s representation of them as brothers. 

Now what most distant r(‘seiul dance Avith Sleep can bo 
conceived, if Dcsatli stood beside him as a mere skeleton ? 

“ Perlifips,” writes Winekelmanii,'^ “ l)(iath was tlius 
]>ortrayed by the inha'oit.ants of Gades, the modern Cadiz, 
wlio among all peojdes were the only one who worshipped 
Death.” 

Now Winek(dmanu liad not the faintest reason for this 

perliaps.” Philostratus'^ only says of the Gaditani “ that 
they were the only people who sang paoans to Death.” 
He docs not even name a statue, not to mention that he gives 
us no reason whatever to pr(‘Sumo that this statue repre- 
sented a skeleton. Finally, what has the representation 
of the Gaditani to do with the matter? It is a question 
of the symlndical pictures of the Greeks, not of those of 
the T)a,rbariaiis. 

1 observ^e, by the Avay, that I cannot concur with 
Wiiickelmann in rendering the words of Philostratus, ruv 
Zavarov fiavot di'(if)(07r<oi/ Trarav/foi'Tat, as “ the (jraditani were 
among all ])eo]d(‘S the nu\y one who worsliijqied Death.” 
Worshipped says too little for the Gaditani, and denies too 
much’ of the other ])eoples. Even among the Greeks 
Death was not wlndly unrevcTonced. The i)eculiarity of 
the Gaditani was only this, that they held the deity of 
Death tt> be aceessildo to entreaty, that they believed that 
they could by sacrilua'S and pagans imdlify his rigour and 
delay his decrees. For pmans mean in their spcidal s(mso, 
songs sung to a dtdty to avert some evil. Philostratus 
seems to refer to the passage in iEschylus, where it is 

• Laconic, cap. xix. p. 2.'53. * Allego. p. 83. 

^ Vita Apoll. lib. v. c. 4. 
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said of Deatli, that lie is the oiAy one among the gods 
who regards no gifts and hence has no altars, to whom no 
pasans are sung : 

Ov8* €OTi ovSc TraioiVL^eraL. 

Winckelmann himself mentions in his ‘Essay on Alle- 
gory’ regarding Sleep,® that on a gravestone in the Palazzo 
Albani, Sleep is represented as a young genius resting on 
a reversed torch, beside his brother Death, “ and just sd 
represented these two genii may be found on a cinerary 
urn in the Collegio Clemontino in Eome.” I wish he had 
recollected this rejiresentation when dealing with Death 
itself. Then wo should not miss the only genuine and 
general representation of Death where ho furnishes us 
only with various allegories of various modes of dying. 

We might also wish that Winckelmann had described 
the two monuments somewhat more precisely. But he 
says very little about them, and this little is not as defi- 
nite as it might be. Sleep leans upon a reversed torch ; 
but does Death do so too ? and exactly in the same way ? 
Is there not any distinction between both genii? and whav 
is it? I do not know that these monumemts haye been 
niuch known el sc where where one might find an answer 
for oneself. 

However they are, happily, not unique of their kind. 
Winckoliuann did not notice anything on them that was 
not noticeal)lo on others that had been known long before 
him. He saw a young genius with a reversed torch and 
tlie distinct suiierscription Somno ; but on a gravestone in 
Boissard^ we see the same figure, and the inscrijition Somno 
Oresiilia Filia leaves us as little in doubt as to its meaning. 
It ot’ton occurs in the same place without inscription, 
indeed on more than one gravestone and sarcophagus it 
occurs in duplicate.^ Now what in this exactly similar 
duplication can the other more fitly bo than the twin- 
brother of Sleep, Death, if the one be a picture of 
Sleep ? 

It is surprising that archfcologists should not know 
this, or if they knew it should forget to apply it in 


« p. 76. 


^ Topograph, parte iii. p. 48. 


Pane v. pp. 22, 23w 
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their expositions. I will only give a few examples of 
this. 

Before all others I remember the marble sarcophagus 
which Bellori made known in his ‘ Admiranda,’® and lias 
explained as relating to the last fate of man. Here is 
shown among other things a winged youth who stands in 
a pensive attitude beside a corpse, his left foot crossing 
his right, his right hand and his licad resting on a 
reversed torch supported on the breast of the corpse, and 
in his loft hand which gras])s the torch, ho holds a wreath 
with a buttertl y . ^ ^ Thi s liguro , says Bell ori , i s Am or, win > 
is extinguishing the torch, tliat is to say the affections, 
on tlio breast of tlio dead man. And I say, this figure is 
Beath. 

Not every winged boy or youth need be an Amor. 
Amor and the swarm of his brothers had this Ion nation in 
common with various spiritual beings. How many of the 
race of genii were represented as boysV’^ And what had 
not its genius? Every 2 )laco, every man, every social 
connexion of mankind, every o(^cu})atioii of men from the 
lowest to the liighest,^'^ yes 1 might say, every inanimate 
thing, whose ]irescrvation was of consequence, had its 
genius. If this had not been a wholly unknown matter, 
to JtorKlotz among others also, he would surely not hav^’o 
spared us the greater part of his sugary stoiy of Amor on 
oiigravod gems.^^ AVith the most attentive fingers this 
groat scholar searched for this jn-etty little god through 
all engraved books, and wherever ho only saw a litth^ 
naked boy, there he cried : Amor ! Amor ! and registered 
him quickly in his catalogue. I wish him much patiemu) 
who will scrutinize these Klotzian Atuois. At each 
moment he will have to eject one from the ranks. But 
of this elsewhere. 

Enough that net every winged boy or youth must 
necessarily Ix) an Amor; for then this oneonthenioimment 
of Bellori need least of all he so. 

A.nd absolutely cannot so be ! For no allegorical figure 

« Tab. Ixxix. [S(3e illiistruiioii, p. 17.).] 

Bartliiud a?! Kutilii lib. i. v. 1327, p. J21. Iln<L p. 128. 

** Cbcr den Nutzeu uud Grt-br. dcr alt. Wt. pp. rJi-224. 
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may be contradictory to itself. This however an Amor 
would bo wdioKo work it is to extinguish the affections 
in the breast of man. Such an Amor is just on this 
account no Amor. 

Katlier everytliing that is about and on this winged 
youth s])eaks in favour of the figure of Death. 

For if it liad only beiiii proved of Sleep that the 
ancients r(i])r(^s(‘nted him as a young genius with wings, 
tills aloiKi would siifliciently justify us in presuming the 
same of liis twin brother, Death, “ Somni idolum senile 
lingitur.” Barth wrot(‘ in a happy-go-lucky way^^ to 
justify his punctuation of a ])assage in Statius : 

“ Crimine cpio iiKuaii, juvenis placidissimo divum, 
Quove errore miser, donis ut solus egerem 
Somne tiiisV ” 

the poet inqdored Sleep, and Barth would have that the 
])Oot jumils of himseli', not of Sleep. 

“(himino cpio morui juv^enis, placidissimo diviim,” &c. 

So be it, bc‘(*-ause at a jiimh so it might be, but the reason 
is iK'vertheless (piite futile. Sice]) was a youthful deity 
with all ])oets, he loviul one of the (Jraees, and Juno, in 
return for an important service, gave him this (Irace to wife. 
And yet artists are declared to have represented him as 
an old man V ddiat could not be credited of them, even 
if the contrary w’-ere no longer visible on any monument. 

But not only Sleep, as we see, but another Sleep, that 
can be no other than Death, is to be beheld on the less 
knoAvn monuments of Winckelmann, and on those more 
familiar of Boissard, as a young genius with reversed 
torch. Ii‘ Death is a young genius there, why could not 
also a young giuiius be Death here? And must he not so 
be, since, besides the reversed torch, all his other attri- 
butes are the most beautiful, most eloipient attributes of 
Death ? 

AVliat can more distinctly indicate the end of life than 
an extinguished, reversed torcli? If it is Sleep, this short 
interruption to lile, wdio here rests on such a torch, with 
how much greater right may not Death do so ? 

** Ad Statium, Siiv. y, 4, 
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The wings too are even more fitly liis than Sleep’s. 
Plis assault is even more sudden, his passage mure 
rapid. 

“ — VSeu me tranquilla Senectus 
Expectat, sou Mors atris cireumvolat alis” 

— says Horace.^® 

And the wreath in his left hand? It is the mortuary 
garland. All corpses were wreathed among the Greeks 
and Eomans ; wreaths were strewn upon the corpse by 
surviving friends ; the funeral pile, urn and monument 
were decked with wreaths. 

Finally, tlie butte rfly above this wreath? Who does 
not know that a butte rliy is the emblem of the soul, and 
es])ecially of the departed soul? 

To this must be added the entire position of the figure, 
beside a corpse and ](^aning upon this corpse. Wliat 
dedty, what higher being could and might take this posi- 
tion, save Death hims(df? A dead body, according to the. 
idea of the ancients, polluted all that a]>proa({ho<l it, and 
not only the mortals who touched it or did but behold it, 
but even the gods themselves. The sight of a corpse was 
absolutely forbidden to all of them. 

^ IjxoX yap ov Oipiis opav 

Euripides^^ makes Diana say to the dying Ilippolytus. 
Yes, to avoid this si)octacle they had to withdraw as soon 
as the dying man drew his last breath. For Diana con- 
tinues thus : 

, ovB* opupa ^paiv€tv OavacrLpoicriv cK7n/oats* 
bpu) Se (T Tovbe irX’qa-Lov KaKOV’ 

— and therewith departs from her favourite. For the same 
reason Apollo says in the san'io poet that ho must now 
depart from the cherished abode of Admetus because 
Alkestis nears her end. 

cyo) St, pCaapa p iv Sopot^ 

XeuTio pcXdOpoiv TwvSt fpiXTaTrjv CTTcyiyv. 

Lib. ii. Sat. i. v. 57, 58. 

Car. Pasclialii Coronarum, lib. iv. c. 5. 

Kiljpol. V. im?. Ale. V, 22, 23. 
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I consider tliis circumstance, that the gods might not 
pollute themselves by the sight of a corpse, as very cogent 
in this place. It is a second reason why it cannot bo Amor 
who stands beside the corpse, and is also a reapon against 
all the other gods, the one god alone excepted who cannot 
possibly pollute himself by regarding a corpse, Death 
himself. 

Or is it thought that perchance yet another deity is to 
be excepted, namely, the especial genius, the especial 
guardian spirit of man? Would it then be sometliing 
preposterous, it might be said, if a man’s genius stood 
mourning beside his body, since its vital extinction forces 
him to separate from it lor ever? Yet even though this 
idea would not be preposterous, it would bo wholly 
opposed to the ancient mode of thought, according to 
which even a man’s guardian 82)irit did not await his 
actual death, but parted from him before the total separa- 
tion of body and soul ensued. This is manifestly 
attested by several passages,^® and consequently this 
genius cannot bo the especial genius of the just departed 
mortal on whose breast he is resting his torch. 

I must not pass over in silence a peculiarity in his posi- 
tion. I seem to lind in it a confirmation of a conjecture 
which I advanced in the same part of the Laokoon.'*^® ^This 
conjecture encountered objections; it may now be seen 
whether on good grounds. 

When namely Pausanias describes the representation 
on a sarcopliagus in the temple of Juno at Elis, above 
named, where among other things there appears a woman 
who holds in her right arm a white sleeping boy, and in 
her left a black boy, KaOevBovTi cotKora, which may equally 
moan “ who rescnlbles the sleeping boy ” as “ who seems 
to sleep,” ho adds ; afi<j>OT€povs BLeo-rpappivov^ roif9 iroSa?. 
These words are rendered by the Latin translator as 
tortzs utriaque pedihus, and by the French as les pieds contre<^ 
fails, I asked to what puipose the crooked feet here? 
How come Sleep and Death by these unshapely limbs? 
What are they meant to indicate ? And, at a loss for an 

Wouim, Exercit. iii. do Geniis, cup. 2, § 7. Seo above, p, 73 
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answer, I proposed to translate 8tccrTpa/.t/uL€voi?s tov? TroSas 
not by “ crooked ” but by “ crossed feet,*” because this is 
the usual position of sleepers, and Sleep is thus repre- 
sented on^ancient monuments. 

It will Bo needful first to quote the whole passage in its 
connected form, because Sylburg deemed an emendation 
necessary in those very words. TrcTrotr/rat 86 yvvjj Tralha 
XevKOV KaOevSovra dv€xov(ra rfj ^ crepa /xiXava 

€)(€C TTatSa KaO€vSovTL cotVora, dfi<l>oTipovs StetTrpap-fLeVovs rovs 
7ro8as. Sylburg deemed SLcarTpafifievov^ objectionable, and 
thought that it would bo better to read 8tefrTpa/xp,€Vor 
instead, because it is preceded by ioiKora, and both refer to 
TratSa.^' Now this change would not only bo superfluous, 
but also quite false. Superfluous, because why should this 
8tacrTp€^€o-6*at refer just to TralSa, since it may as 
well refer to afjL<poT€pavq or '7ro8as? False, because thus 
dpL(f»oT€pov<s could only belong to 7ro8tt9, and we should have 
to translate “ crooked in both feet,” while it still refei's to 
the double 7ra68a, and we must translate “ both with crooked 
foot.” That is to say, if Stco-rpa/tp^eVog here uKians crooked 
and can mean crooked at all ! 

Now I must confess that when I wrote the passage in 
the ‘Laokoon,’ I knew of no reason why Sleep and Dt^atli 
should be depictc^d with crooked feet. O^y afterwards 
I found in Itondel that the ancients meant to denote by 
these crookcid feet, the ambiguity and fallaciousness of 
dreams. But on what is this action founded? and what 
does it mean ? What it should explain, it would only half 
explain at best. Death surely is dreamless, and yet Death 
has the same crooked feet. For, as I have said, dp,<^«T€poi;s 
must ‘needs refer to the preceding double iroiSa, else 
(Ijac^oTcpous taken with tovs 7ro8as would be a very shallow' 
pleonasm. If a being has crooked feet at all, it follows 
of itself that both feet are crooked. 

But if some one only on this account submitted to Syl- 
burg’s reading (Stea-rpapifidvov for 8teo'Tpap,p,eVoi;?) in ordtT 
to be able to give the crooked feet to Sleep alone ? Idien 

Bcctius StetrrpajitjueVoi', lit antea fo'iKOTctf respiriuiit ciiini accusa- 
tivam TraiBa. 

** Expos. Signi veteris Tulliani, p. 294. Fortuiloruiii Jaci^bi Tollii. 
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let this obstinate man show mo any antique Sleep with 
such feet. There are enouj^h statues as well as bas-reliefs 
extant, which archaiologists unanimously recognise as 
Sloop. Where is there one on which crooked feet can as 
much as be sus])ected ? 

What follows lienco ? If the crooked feet of Death and 
Sleep cannot be satisfactorily interpreted ; if crooked feet 
assigned to the latter are not in any antique representa- 
tion, then I think notliing follows more naturally than 
the j)resuni]jti(jn that the crooked feet hero are a mere 
conceit. They are founded on the single passage in 
Pansanias, on a single word in that passage, and this 
word is over and above ca])ablo of quite another meaning. 

For Stcrj-Tpa/x/xcVos from ZuurTpi^tiv does not mean only 
“ crooked,” “ bent,” as “ distorted ” in general, “ brought 
out of its direction ” ; not so much tortaosus^ distortus, as 
ohliquus, transversus, and TroSas Steo-rpa/A/xeVot can be trans- 
lated as well by transverse, obliquely placed feet, as by 
crooked feet ; indeed it is better and more accurately ren- 
dered by the former than by the latter. 

But tliat 8t€(TT/)a/Ap,€Vos could bo tlnis translated would 
be little to the point. The apparent meaning is not 
always the true one. The following is of greater weight 
and gives a oeinplete turn to the scale ; to translate TroSa? 
Si€(rTpo/x/xcVof as I suggest by “ with crossed feet ” is, in the 
case of Death as well as of Sleep, not only most beautiful 
and appropriate in meaning, but is also often to bo seen 
on ancient monuments. 

Crossed feet are the natural attitude of a sleeper when 
8lee})ing a quiet healthful sleep. This position has 
unanijiioiisly been given by the ancient artists to every 
person whom they wished to depict in such sleej). Thus 
the so-called (jleopatra sleeps in the Belvedere; thus 
slee])s till*- Nyni})h on an old monument in Boissard; so 
6lec])s, or is aliout to sink into sleep, the ]Ierma])hrodito 
of Dioskurides. It would be superfluous to multiply 
such exanqdes. I can only at present reiiall one ancient 
figure sk‘epiiig in another posture. (Herr Klotz is still 
very welcome to run ipiickly over pages of his books of 
engravings and show me several more.) But this single 
figure is a drunken faun too overtaken in wine for a quiet 
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sleep.^® The ancient arlists observed this attitude down 
to sleeping animals. The two antique lions of yellowish 
marlde among the royal antiquities at Berlin sleep with 
their forevpaws crossed and rest their heads on them. No 
wonder therefore that Sleep himself has b(*en repre- 
sented by them in the attitude so common to sleepers. 1 
have referred to Sleep in Maffei-"^ and I might equally well 
have referred to a similar marble in Tollius. Mallei also 
mentions two smaller ones, formerly Ix'longing to Con- 
stable Colonial, little or in no r(‘sj>(‘-et dillerent. 

Even in waking hgures the ])ostiire of crossed feet is a 
sign of repose. Not a few of the half or wholly recum- 
bent figures of river gods rest thus on their urns, and 
even in standing jiersons one foot crossing tlu^ other is 
the actual attitude of pause and quiescence. Therefore 
Mercuries and Fauns sonietinu^s a])]»ear in this ]»osition, 
especially if wo find them absorbed in their flute-playing 
or some other recreation. 

Now let all these probabilities be weighed against the 
mere downright contradictions with wdii(;h it has been 
endeavoured to dis])ose of my (iX])lanation. 'iUie pro- 
foundest is the following, from a scholar to whom I am 
indebted for more important adimmition s. ‘ ‘ Tl le Ijcssing ex- 
])laTiatiori of ^/.co-rpa/x/xeVovs tov<s iroSas” says the author of the 
‘ Kritischen Walder,’^® “seems to contradic^t linguistic 
usage ; and if we are to venture conjectures, I could just 
as well s«‘)y *they slept with crossed feet,’ ?\e. the foot of 
the one stretchcHl ov(t the foot of the other, to show' the 
relationship of Death and Sleep,” &c. 

Against linguistic usage? Hoav so? Does Siecrrpa/A- 
/jicVo9 ‘mean anything else but ivlatcal ? and must all 
that is related be necessarily crooked? IIow could the 
one with crossed feet be named more exactly and better in 
Greek than Stco-r/ja/x/xtVov (Kara) rovsTroSas? Or 8L€(TTpaixjii4vov^ 
Tovs 7ro8a9, with e^ovTa understood ? I do not know in the 
least what there is herein against the natural meaning 
of words or opposed to the genuine construction of the 

** In Maffci (t. xciv.) where wre must resent the* taste of this 
commentatoi who desires poi force to turn such an indecent ti^re into 
a Bacchus. ** Tubl. cli. ** [Herder, Tn.J 
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language. If Pausanias meant' to say “ crooked,” why 
did he not use the usual word o-koXlo^ ? 

There is undoubtedly much room for conjecture. But 
does a conjecture, which has nothing but mere possi- 
bility in its favour, deserve to be opposed to another that 
wants little of being an established truth ? Nay, 1 can 
scarcely allow the conjecture that is opposed to mine to 
be even possible. F'or the one boy rested in the one arm, 
the otJier in the other arm of Night; consequently the 
cntwineinont of the feet of the one with the feet of the 
other can scarcely be understood. 

Finiillj^ assuming the possibility of this enlacement, 
would Stco-Tpa/xftcVoiis, which is meant to express it, then not 
also mean something quite different from crooked ? Would 
not this meaning be also opposed to customary usage? 
Would not the conjecture of my opponent be exposed to 
the difficulty to which he thinks mine is exposed, without 
having a single one of the recommendations which he 
cannot deny to mine? 

* 1^0 return to the plate in Bellori’s collection. If it is 

proved, from what I have hitherto adduced, that the 
ancient artists re])resented Sleej) with crossed feet ; if it 
is proved that they gave to Death an exact resemblance to 
Sleep, th(*y would in all probability not have omitted to 
depict Death with crossed feet. And how, if this very 
illtistration in Bcllori were a proof of this ? For it really 
stands with one foot crossing the other, and this peculiarity 
of attitude can servo as well, I think, to confirm the 
meaning of the whole figure, as the elsewhere demon- 
strated meaning of the latter would suffice to establish 
the characteristic point of this particular attitude. 

But it must he understood that I should not form my 
conclusions so raj)idly and confidently if this wore the 
only ancient monument on which the crossed feet are 
shown on the figure of Death. For nothing would be 
more natural than to object to me : “ If the ancient artists 
depicted Sleep with crossed feet, then they only portrayed 
him as recumbent, as himself a sleeper ; from this position 
of Sleep in sleep little or nothing can be deduced as to his 
attitude when erect, or still less as to the corresponding 
posture of his counterpart. Death, and it may be a mere 
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accident that Death once? happens to stand in the manner 
in which we generally see Sleep sleey)ing.’’ 

l^his objection could only be obviated by the production 
of several monument# showing that whicli 1 think i dis- 
cover in tbe figure engraved by Bellori. I hasten tlioroibre 
to indicate as many of these as are sufficient for the induc- 
tion, and believe that it will be deemed no mere superfluous 
ornamentation if I produce some of the most remai’kable 
of these in illustration. 



(i.) Monument. (From Boissard.) 

First, therefore, appears the above-named monument in 
Boissard. Since the express superscription of these figures 
leaves no room for a misapprehension of their meaning, it 
may be regarded as the key to all the rest. How does tho 
figure show itself which is here called Somno Orestilia 
Filia? As a naked youth who casts a mournful look 
sideways to earth, who leans on a reversed torch, and crosses 
one foot over the other. 

1 ought not to omit to mention that there is also a 
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drawing of this veiy same monument amongst the papers 
of Pighius in the Itoyal Library at Berlin, from which 
Spanheirn has incorporated the single figure of Sleep in 
his commentary on Kallimachus.^^^ That it must;,,be identi- 
cally the same figure from the same iiKmument given by 
Boissard is indisputable from the idcuitity of the super- 
scription. But HO much more is one astonished at seeing 
such remarkable differences in tlie two. The slender 
grown-up form in Boissard is in Pighius a plump sturdy 
boy; the latter has wings, the former none; to say 
nothing of smaller difl’erences in the turn of the head and 
the position of the arms. How it was that these differ- 
ences escaped being noticed by S])anli(‘im is conceivable : 
S])anheim knew the monument only through Gruter’s 
Inscriptions, where he found only the words without any 
engraving. lie did not know or did not remember that 
the engraving was already published in Boissard, and thus 
thought that he was imparting soimdhing quite unknown, 
when he furnished it in part from Pighius’s papers. It is 
less easy to excuse Gravius, who in his (edition of Gruter's 
Inscriptions added the design from Boissard,^'^ and at the 
same tiim*- did not notice the contradiction between this 
dcisign and Gniter’s verbal desciiption. In the latter the 
figure is Genius aJatuSy crinilus, ohesus, dormiens, dextra manu 
in humerum sinistriim, a quo velum rcirorsum de})endet^ posita ; 
while in the former it aj)pears frontwise as we see here, 
and altogether different — not winged, not with really 
iropious hair, not fat, not asleep, and not with the right hand 
upon the left shoulder. Such discrepancy is, scandalous, 
and cannot but awaken the ready’s mistrust, especially 
when he does not find a w'ord of warning in respect to it. 
Meanwliil(;5 it proves thus much, that tlie two drawings 
cannot both bo immediately copied from the monument; 
one of them must necessarily have been drawn from 
nienuuy. Whether this is Pighius’s design or Boissard^s 
(;an only be decided by one who has o^jportunity of com- 
])aring therewith the monument itself. According to the 
account of the latter it was to be found in Card. Ccsi’s 
palace in Eomc. But this palace, if I am correctly 

At ver. 234 of Hymn, in Delum. Ed. Ern. p. 524. P. occiv. 
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informed, was utterly destroyed in the sack of 1527, 
Several of the antiquities which Boissard there saw might 
now be in the Farnese Palace ; this I assume is the case 
in respect «|;p the Hermaplirodite and the suj^posed Head of 
Pyrrhus.^** Others I believe I have found again in other 
cabinets — in short, they arc scattered, and it would bo 
difficult to discover the monument of which wo are 
speaking even if it is still in existence. On mere suppo- 
sition I would just as little declare in favour of lloissard’s 
drawings as of Pighius’s. For if it is certain that Sleep 
can have wings it is just as certain that he need not 
necessarily have wings. 



(ii )— Muni ment. (From Boissard.) 


The second illustration shows the monument of a cer- 
tain Clymene, also taken from Boissard.^^ One of these 

38 « Ht rmaphroditiiB nudus, qui involutum palliolo femur babet— 
Caput injfens Pyrrbi re^^is Epirotarum, j^lnatum, cristatum, et armatc 
pectore.” Topogr. parte i. pp. 4, 5 ; IVinckelmann’s Aiimerk. iib. d* 
Geseb. d. Kunst, p. 98. Par. vi. p. 119. 
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figures has so ir^uch resemblance to the before named, 
that this resemblance and the place it occupies can 
no longer leave us in doubt on its account. It can be 
nothing else but Sleep, and this Sleep, also leaning on 
a reversed torch, has tlie feet placed one over the other. 
It is also without wings, and it would indeed be singular 
if Boissard had forgotten them hero a second time, but 
as I have said, the ancients may often have represented 
Sl(K'p without wings, l^^usanias does not give any to 
Slee]) in the arms of Night; neither do Statius nor Ovid 
accord him such in their detailed description of this god 
and his habitation. Brouekhuysen has been much at 
ffiult when he says that the latter poet actually gave 
Sleep two ])airs of wings, one at his head and one at his 
feet. For although Statius says of him — 

“ Ipse quoqiie et volucrem gressum et ventosa citavit 

Tempora ” 

— this is not in the least to bo understood of natural 
wings, but of the winged 2 >etasuH and the talari a, which 
the jjoets bestow not only on Mercury, but frecpiently 
also on other deities when they wish to re]>resent them 
in (‘Xtraordinar}^ haste. But 1 am not at all concerned 
with the wings but the feet of Sleep, and I (,‘ontbioo to 
show the SucTTpafjLfjievov of the same on vaiaous monuments. 

Our third illustration shows a Pila or a sarcophagus, 
which is again taken from Boissard.^^ The inscription 
also occurs in (1 ruler, where the two genii with reversed 
torches are called two Cupids. But we are already too 
conversant with this figure of Sleep to mistake it here And 
this Sloe}) also stands both times with feet crossed. And 
why is this same figure repeated twice here? Not so 
much roi)catcd, as doubled; to show image and counter- 
image. Both are Sleej) ; the one the transient, the other 
the long- enduring Slccqi ; in a word, they are the resem- 
bling twin brothers, Sleep and Death. 1 may conjecture 

Acl Tibnllum, lib. ii. i. v. 89 ; “ Et sic. qiiiMem poeta3 pleri- 

que omnes, viclclioct ut alas liabnerit hie dens in humeris. Papinius 
aiitcin, suo qiiodain jure poculiari, alas ei in pedibus et in capite 
aidfiugit ’* L. 10, Theb. v, 131. 

** Par. V. p. 115. Pag. dccxu. 
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tliat as we see them lujre, so and not otherwise, they will 
api^ear on the nioiniincnts mentioned l)y Winckelinann ; 
on the s(ipiilelira] stone of the Palazzo Alhani and on the 
cinerary nrn of the f^illepnm Clciiienliimm. We must 
not 1 k‘- misled hy the hows that here lie at their Jeet ; these 
may helorifz; to the floating g(uiii just as well as to the 
si an (ling ones, and 1 have seen on various monuments 
an unstrung or even a broken how, not as the attribute 
of A]m»r, hut as an imago totally unconn(‘eted with him, 
of sjKint lif(5 in general. How a how could he the imago 
of a good housewife I do not know, and yet an old 
ei)ita]di, made known hy Leieh from the unjmhlished 
Anthology,'^^ says that so it has been : — 

T(>^tt /i€V av^dcrcL rdv ei^ovov dyeTLv olkov* 

And from this it is at least ap]>arent that it need not of 
necessity he the wea])on of Amor, and that it may mean 
more than we can explain. 

I app(‘nd a fourth illustration. This is a monument 
found hy Poissard in Home in St. Angelo (“in l^emplo 
Junouis quod est in foro piseatorio .and where beyond 
doubt it may still he found.''^^ P>ehind a cIosim] door s hands 
on (‘itlier side a winged genius, half of whose ])ody projects, 
and who ]ioints with his hand to the closed door. The 
re})r(‘sentation is too expressive not to rcjcall the domus 
cxiJis Plutonin,''^^ from whence no release can he hoj^od; and 
who could more fitly he the warders of this eternal prison 
than Sleep and Heatli? In the position and acti<_)n in 
whicdi we see them no reversed torch is needed to define 
them more accurately; hut the artist has given them the 
crossed feet. Yet how unnatural this posture would he 
in tliis place if it were not expressly meant to be cnarac- 
teristic ! 

Let it not he thought that these arc all the examples 
1 could adduce on my side of the (question. Even from 
Boissard I could bring forward several more, where Death, 
either as Sleep, or together with Sleep, exhibits the same 
position of the feet.^® Maffei too would furnish me with a 

Si pnlc. Car. xiv. ** Parte v. p. 22. 

Tollii Expos. Si^ni vet. p. 292. 

Eor inataiieo part iii. p. 69, and perhaps also part v. p. 23, 
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complete tannest of figures such as appear on the first 
plate.^^ 

But to what end this superfluity? Four such monu- 
ments, Jhit reckoning that in Bellovi, are more than 
enough to obviate the presumption that that could he a 



(Iv.)— Sej-ulciirai Monument. (From IV^lssard.) 


mere insignificant accident which is capable of such a 
deep meaning. At least such an accident would be the 
most extraordinary that can bo imagined ! What a 
coincidence, if certain things were accidentally thus on 
more than one undoubted antique monument, exactly as 
I have said that according to my reading of a certain 


Mueeo Veron. tab. cxxxix. 
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passage, they must be ; or if it wore a mere accident 
that this passage could be so construed as if it had 
been written with a real view to such monuments. No, 
chance is not so (jonsistoiit, and I may maintahi without 
vanity, that coiis(?({uently niy explanation, although it is 
only my explanation, little as may 1)0 the credit attaching 
to it merely on my authority, is yet as completely proA^ed 
as ever anything of tliis nature can be proved. 

Oonse(juent]y J tliink it is hardly wortli while to clear 
away tliis or that trifle which might j^erhaps occur to a 
Hc(i])fi(i wlio Avill not ccasc doubting. For instance the 
lines of Ti hull us: — 

“ Tostfpio venit tacitus fuscis circumdatus alis 
Somnus et incerto somnia vara pede.” 

It is true that express mention is hero made of Dreams 
with crooked logs. But Dreams! And if the legs of 
Dreams were crooked why must Sloop’s needs bo the same? 
'Because lie is th(^ father of Dreams ? An excellent reason ! 
An<l ye-t that is not the only answer that here occurs to mo. 
For the ri^al one is this : the adjective mra is certainly 
not Tibullus’s oavu, it is nothing but an arlhtraiy reading 
of Broucklmysen’s. Before this commentator all editions 
rijad either nhjra or vana. The latter is the true one, and 
Brouckhiiysen can only have been misled to reject it by 
the facility of foisting a foreign idea upon his author by 
altering a single letter. For if the ancient i>oets often 
represent Dr(;a,ms as tottering upon weak uncertain feet, 
namely dt;eeptivo, false dreams; does it follow thence that 
they must have conceived of these weak uncertain feet as 
crooked? AVhy muKst weak feet needs bo crooked, or 
crooked feet, weak? Moreovef the ancients did not re- 
gard all dreams as false and deceptive, they believed in a 
sj'iccies of very veracious dreams, and Sleep with these, 
his children, was to them Fiituri certus as well as pessimus 
auctOT?'^ Consetpiently crooked feet, as the syjnbol of 
uncertainty, could not in their apprehension belong to 
l)r('ams in general, still less to Sleep, as the universal 
father of Dreams. And yet I admit all these petty reasons 

“ Lib. ii. i. v. Si), DO. Seneca Here. Fureiis* v. 1070. 
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might bo^ pushed aside if Brouckhuysen, beside the mis- 
understood passage of Pausanias, had been able to indicate 
a single one in favour of the crooked feet of 1 )reains and 
Sleep. explains the meaning of varus with twenty 

su})erfluous j)assages, but to j>rovc varun an ejuthet of 
dreams, he adduces no exam})]e, but has to make one, and 
as I have said, not even tin*, single one of Paiisanias gives 
it hut it is made out from a talse rendering of Pausanias. 
It is almost ludicrous, wlnai, since he cannot find a bandy- 
logg(ul Slet'p, ho tries to show us at least a genius witli 
crooke.d feet in a passage of JVrsius,'^® wdiere genius means 
nothing but indoles and varus, hence nothing more than 
standing apart. 

“ (leminos, horoscope, varo 

Producis genio . . . 

This digression com^erning the StcnrTpa/x/icvov? of Pan- 
saTiias would have been far too long had it not afforded 
me an opportunity of bringing forward at the same time 
various anti(pie representations of Death. For let it be 
as it may with the crosstid feet of Death and liis brother.; 
may they be held as characteristic or no ; so much is 
unquestionable fi'oiu the monuments I have adduced, that 
the ancient artists alwaj^s continued to fashion Death 
with an exact rosemhlamje to Sleep, and it was only that 
which 1 wanted to prove here. 

For, completely as I myself am convinced of the 
characteristic ehmicnt that is contained in this attitude of 
the feet, I will not therefore insist that no image of !Sle(‘p 
or Death can be without it. On the contrary 1 can easily 
conceiVe an instance in wdiich such an attitude could be 
at variance with the meaning of the whole and I think I 
can show examples of such instances. If namely one foot 
crossing the other is a sign of repose, it can then only 
duly belong to death that has already taken place ; d(‘atli 
on the other hand that has still to occur will fur that 
very reas(ai demand another attitude. 

In such another attitude, announcing its approa(;h, I 
think that 1 recognise Death on a gem in Stephanouirs 


Sat. Yi. V. 18. 
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or Licetiis.^^ A winged genius who holds in pne hand a 
cinerary urn, seems to he extinguishing with the other a 
reversed hut yet hurning torch, and looks aside mourn- 
fully at a butterfly creeping on the ground./ The out- 
stretched legs are either to show him in the act of 
advancing, or denote the posture involuntarily assumed 
hy the I'ody Avhen about to throw back one ann with 
violence. 1 do not like to detain myself with a refutation 
of l!ie liighly forced explanation which both the first 
poetical iiiieri)retcr of the Stephanonian gem and thehiero- 
glyi)hicai Licetus gave of this rei)re8entation. They are 
b(jth fomide.d on tlie assumption that a winged boy must 
needs be an Amor, and as they contradict each other, so 
they l)v)t]i fall to tlie ground as soon as the foundation of 
this assum])tioii is examined. Tliis genius is therefore 
neithcj' Amor who preserves tin*, memory of departed 
friends in a faithful heart ; nor Amor who renounces love 
out of vcxalion because ho can find no recpiital ; he is 
nothing ])ut Death and even approaching Death, in the 
act of extinguisl dug his torch, upon which, when extin- 
guisJied, wo have already seen him leaning. 

I Imve always been reminded of this gesture of extin- 
guishing the torch, as an allegory of approaching death, 
as often as the so-called brothers, Castor and Pollux, in 
the Villa Ludovici have been brought before my eyos."^* 
That tlicy arc not Castor and Pollux has been evident to 
many scholars, but I doubt whether Del Torre or ]\Ialfei 
has therefore come any nearer the truth. They are two 
undraped, very similar genii, both in a gently melancholy 
attitude, tlie one embraces tlie slioiilder of the other, who 
holds a torch in each hand ; the om', in his right, which 
he seems to have taken from his playfellow, he is about to 
extinguish upon an altar that stands between them, while 
the other in his left, he has dashed over his shoulder to 
extinguish it with violei),ce ; behind them stands a smaller 
female figure, not unlike an Isis. Del Torre saw in this 
group two figures worshipping Isis; while MaflFei pre- 
ferred to regard them as Lucifer and Hesperus. Good as 
the reasons may be which Maffei brings against the ox- 


** ScJiemiito, vii. p. 123, [See p. 178 above.] Mafiei, tab. oxxi. 
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planation of I)cl Torre, nis own idea is equally unhappy. 
Wliencc can Maffei prove to us that the ancients rej)resented 
Luciier and Hesperus as two distinct hein^s? They 
were to tl^m only two names for tlie same star and for 
the same mythical ])ersona^e.^^ Pity that one should ven* 
tiire to guess the most intimate thoughts of anticjiiity and 
not know such generally familiar matters ! But the nioi’c^ 
lU'i * tful must it be to excogitate a Jiew explanation of this 
exccdlent work of art ; and if T snggcjst I )eatli and Sle(‘p, 
I desire to do nothing more than to suggest them. It is 
j)al])able that their attitudes an* not tliose of saerili(‘ers ; 
and if one of the torclies is b» liglit the sacrilict^ what 
means tlie otlier in liu' i)aekground Tiiat one ligiire 
extinguisluis [)()tli tondies at once, would be very signifi- 
cant ac(;ording to m> ‘-onjecture, foi in reality Death 
makes an end ) both waking and sl(*e]>ing. And then, 
a(v‘(.i\lajg to tiiis theory the diminutive fmnale figiiro 
might not unjustly ho interpreted as Night, as the mother 
of Sleep and Death. For if the kalatlins on tlie head of 
an Isis or (/ybele makes her recognisable as the mother 
of all things, I should not bo astonished to see hero 
Night — 

Oewv ycvcTctpa — ^ 8c icat drSpwr, 

as Cli'phens names her, alse with the k dallins. 

What bt‘sides appears most iiianirestly ironi the figure 
of Stejihanoniiis eonibinod with that of lH*llori, is this, 
that the cinerary urn, the huttcirfly, and the wreath are 
those attributes by whicli Death was dislinguished irom 
his counterpart Sleep, where and when this was needful. 
The jiarticular mark of Sleep was on the other hand un- 
qnestionahly a horn. 

Some light might be thrown on this by eputo another 
representation on the gravestone of a certain Amemptus, 
a froed-man of I know not what empress or imi>erial 
princess.'*'^ See the accompanying plate [p. 202J. A male 
and female (Jeiitaur, the first jdaying on a lyre, the other 
blowing a double tibia, each bearing a winged boy on 

** Hypinua, Poet. Astr. lib. ii. cap. 42. 

** Boisbardutt, par. iii. p. 144. 
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its back, of wbom each is blowing a flute; under tlio 
upraised foot of the one Centaur lies an urn, under that 










iim 


]Mt)Ni;jticNiAL Stoxk. (From Boissard.) 

ol tlie otlirr a liDni. Wliat can tliis allegory import ? 

it to mean Jiore? A man like Herr Klotz, it is tme, 
whose head is full of love-gods, would soon be ready with 
his answer. 'Jlieso are a }>air of Cni>ids, ho would say, and 
tlio Aviso artist lias hero again shoAvm the triumph of love 
over the must untamable creatures, a triumph effected by 
music. AN ell, well, ■what could have been more AA^'orthy of 
the Avisdom ol the ancient artists than CA’^er to dally Avith 
love, espeeially in the naj' that these gentlemen knew 
JoAV.'' AleaiiAvliile it still could Ik? possible that even an 
aneient artist, tu sjK'ak alter their manner, sacrifiood less 
to lovti and the graees and was in this instance a hundred 
miles away from thinking of love 1 It might be possible 
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that what to their eyes resembles Amor as one drop of 
water the other, is nothing more playful than Sleep and 
Death. 

Ill the gifWso of winged boys the two are no longer 
strange to us, and th(‘, vase on the side of the one and tlui 
horn beside the oi.her seem to me not inneh less ex[)res- 
sivo than their actual written names would be. I know 
well that the vase and the horn might only be drinking 
vessels, and that in anti<]uity the Oeiitaiirs were no mean 
topers, wherefore on various works they ajjpear in tlie train 
of Bacclius and evmi draw lus car."*^ But wliy in this 
cajKicity did they rerjuin^ to be indicated by attrilmtes? 
and is it not far nionj in kef;]>ing with the |)lace to explain 
this vase, this horn as tJie attributes of Sleep and Death 
whicli tlioy bad of necessity to throw aside in order t(» 
manage their flutc-s? 

Jf liowever 1 name the vase or urn as the attribute of 
DcHth, 1 do not mean tliereby the actual cinerary um, the 
Obsunrium or Cinerarimu^ or Inovover else the vase was 
called in which the remains of the cremated bodies were 
preserved. 1 include under it also tho kyKvOoty the vessels 
of eveiy kind that were j)la(HMl in tho earth with the dead 
bodies that w(‘n' ])uried entire, witliont entering ujxm tlie 
questhra wliat may hfive b<H‘n contained in these bottles. 
A cor}>se al)Out to bo buried among tho Greeks was as 
litthi h'.t't without such a vessel as without a wreath, 
whicli is very clearly shown in various jiassagcs of 
Aristophanes among others, so that it is quite intelli- 
gible how belli b(3came attributes of Death. 

There is still less doubt regarding the horn as an attri- 

(Temmu antii-li(‘ colLi sposizioni di P. A. Mallei, parte iii. p. 58. 

I]>j)(*cially in thti Eoolcsiazusco, where Ble])yru8 scehls hia Praxa- 
f!:om f(»r h}i\ got up aecretly at night and gone out in hia clothes 
(1. 537 —S ) — 

&XOV KaraKiTTOva^ ojO'Trepel TrpoK^lfx^vov, 

M6vou qv arecpavctxraif^ ou5* K'fjKvOov. 

The scholiast adds thereto ; Ewdao’i yap ivl vtKpdov rovro voteiv. Com- 
pare in thti same pl.iy the lines 1022-27, where the Greek funeral 
custoins are to he found toL’'etlier. That such vt bsels (\^Ku6ot) wiiicii 
were pLieed beside tlie dead, were painted, and that it was not pre- 
cisely the great msisleis who oceupind themselves with tliis brunch 
of the art ia deal from liues 1387-88. Tanatjuil Fahtr seems to have 
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bute of Sleep. The poets refer to this horn in innnraer- 
ablo passages. Out of a full horn he pours his blessing 
over the eyelids of the weary — 

“ Illos post vulncra fessos 
Exccptamque hieinem, cornu perfuderat omni 
Somnus ; ” 

with an emptied horn he follows departing Night into 
his grotto — 

“ Et Nox, et cornu fugiebat Somnus inani.” 

And as the poets beheld him the artists depicted him.^^ 
Only the double horn, wherewith the extravagant imagi- 
nation of Romeyn de Ilooghe has overburdened him, is 
known neither by the one nor the other.^^ 

Granted therefore that it might be Sleep and Death 
who here sit on the Centaurs, what would bo the meaning 
of their combined representation? If I liave happily 
guessed a ]>art, must 1 therefore bo able to explain the 
whole ? Perhaps however the secret is not very profound. 
Perhaps Anieiii}>tus was a musician especially skilled in 
the instruments we here behold in the liands of these sub- 
terranean beings ; for Centaurs also had their a|;>odo at 
the gates of Uades according to the later poets — 

“ Centauri in foribus stabulant ” 

— and it was quite common to place on the monu- 
ment of an artist the implements of his art, which here 
would not have been devoid of a delicate complimentary 
significance. 


believed that they were not really painted vessels that were buried 
with the dead, but that such vessels were painted round about 
them, for he notes at the last place: “Quod autom locythi mortuis 
appiji;;er» ntur, aliunde ex Aristophane iimotuit.’* I wish he would 
have ^iven his reference for this aliunde. 

Servius :id iEiieid. vi. v. 233: “iSomnum cum cornu novimus 
ping:i. Lutatius apiid Bnrthiiini ad Tliebaid. vi. v. 27. Nam sic a 
pictoribuH bimulatur, ut liquidum somniiim ox cornu super dormiontes 
videatiir etfuiidere.’* 

Denkbildcr dor alten Volker, p. 133, German translation. 
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I cannot however express myself otherwise than hesi- 
tatingly conccniing this moimment in general. For I see 
myself once agaiti perplexed as to how far Boissard may 
he relied upon. The drawing isBoissard’s,hiit before him 
Smetiiis had published the inscrijdion with an additional 
line/^ and had ai)pended a verbal description of the figures 
BUjTounding it. Smetius says of the principal figures : 
‘‘ fnferius (Jentauri duo sunt, alter mas, lyncea instratus, 
lyram tangens, cui Genius alatus, fistula, Germanieas 
modernas simili, canens insidet ; altiir fcemina, listiilis 
duabus simul in os insertis canons, cui alter Gcmius 
famiineus alis pa])ilionum, manibus nescioquid conciitiens, 
insidet. Inter utrumque <'antharus et cc^rnii Bacchicum 
projecta jacent.” All is exact, exccj>t the gimius borne by 
the female Centaur. According to Smetius this one should 
also be of female sex, and have butterfiy wings ami strike 
som(?thing togethcjr with her hands. Attcording to Bois- 
sard this figure is no more winged than its conqianion, 
and instead of cymbals or perhaiis of a Crotalum, he jilays 
upon the same kind of wind inslruinent as the other. It 
is sad to notice such contradictions so often. They must 
from time to time make antiquarian studios very rejmg- 
nant to a man who does not willingly build on quick- 
sand. . 

Nevertheless even if Smetius saw' more correctly than 
Boissard, 1 should not therefore wholly abandon my ex- 
])hination. For then the female genius with butterfly 
wings waaild bo a Psyche, and if Psyche is the picture of 
the soul, then w^o must here see insh'ad of Death the soul 
of the dead. To this also the attribute of the urn would 
be appropriate, and the attribute of the horn would still 
indicate Sleep. 

] imagine moreover that I have discovered Sleep else- 
where than on sepulchral monuments, and especially in 
a company where one would scai’cely have expected to 
find him. Among the train of Bacchus, namely, there 
appears vot rarely a boy or genius with a cornucopia, and 
I do not know that any one has as yet thought it worth 


Which names those who ort cteu this monument to Ameinptus, 
LAL^S ET colUNTHVS. L. V. Gruteri Corp. Inscr. p. devi. edit. Gnoc. 
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his while to identify this figure. It is, for instance, on 
the well-known gem of Baggaris, now in the collection 
of the King cf France, the explanation of which Casaiibon 
first gave, and it was noticed by him and ^11 subsequent 
commentators, but not one of tlumi know what to say 
of it beyond what is obvious to the eye, and a genius 
with a cornufjopia has remained a genius with a cornu- 
copia. I venture to pronounce him to bo Sleep. For as 
lias boon jiroved, Sleep is a diminutive genius, the attri- 
bute of Sleep is a horn, and what coinpaiiion could an 
intoxicated Bacclms desire rather than Sleep? That it 
was usual for the ancient artists to couple Bacchus with 
Sleep, is shown by the pictures of Sleep with which 
Statius decked his palace.^^ 

“ ]\Iillo intus simulacra dei cfclavorat ardens, 

Mulcibcr. Ilic ha.‘rot lateri redimita volu})ta8, 

Hie comes in requiem vergens labor. Est iibi Baccho, 
Est ubi Martigenae socium pu Ivina r ajjiori 
01)tinet. Interius tectum in pen(‘t3'alibus altis, 

Et cum Morte jaccit : nullique, ca tristis hnago.’^^^ ♦ 

Nay, if an ancient inscription may ])o trusted, or rather 
if this inscription is aiicicuit enough, Bacclms and Sleep 
were even w^oivsliipped in common as the two greatest and 
sweeft‘st snsiainers of human life. 

It is not in place here to jmi'sue this trace more k(;enly. 
Neither is the ])r('sent occasion opportune for treating 
more amply my sp('eial theme and s(‘tking far and wide for 
further proofs of the ancients having de])icted Death as 
Sleep, and Sleep as Death, now alone, now together, now 
with, now witliout certain attributes. Those instanced, 
even if others could not be hunted out, sufHciently con- 
firm what they are designed to confirm, and I may 23ass 
on without scruple to the second point wliich contains 
the refutation of the one single couiiter-j^roposition. 

®® See LipiK‘rfs Dakt. i. 366. 

Tliehuid. XV. 100. Barth need not have been so chary ns to ondt 
commentinj^ on these lines b(*cause tliey arc omitted in some of the 
beet MSS. He has spent his learning on woise verses. 

“ Corp. Inscript, p. Ixvii. 8. 
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IT. I say : the ancient artists, when they represented a 
skeleton, meant therehy something* quite ditfereiit from 
Death, as the deity of Death. 1 i^rove tlierefore (1) that 
they did not thereby mean Death, and show (2) wliat they 
did mean. 

1. It never occurred to me to deny that they represented 
skeletons. Af^ctjrding to Herr Klotz’s W(mls 1 must 
have denied it, and denied it for the reason that tliey 
refrained in general from portraying ugly or disagreeal)le 
objects. For ho says, I should beyond qut'stion resolve 
the examples thereof on engraved gems into allegf»ry, 
which thus relieves them from the high(n- law of beauty. 
If I noed(Hl to do this, 1 m‘ed only add, tliat the figures on 
gravestones and cin(;rary urns behaig no h'ss to allegory, 
and thus of all his cited examples tli(‘r(‘, would only 
remain the two b]*azen figures in the Kirclnn'ian Museum 
and tJio gallcuy at Fhu*ence, wliieh can really not be 
reckoned among works of art as I understand that term 
in the * Laokoon.’ 

But wherefore these civilities towards liim? As far as 
lie is concerned I need Him]>ly deny the faults of whic^h he 
accuses me. I have nowhere said that the ancient artists 
represented no skeletons, 1 only said that they did not 
(l(‘pict Dc^ath c'ls a skeleton. It is true, I thought that I 
might doubt the genuine antiquity of the bronze skeleton 
at Florence; but 1 addtul : “Jt cannot at any rate l>e 
meant to represent Death because the ancients depicted 
him dilferently.” Herr Klotz withholds this additional 
sentence from his readers, and yet everything depends 
upon it. For it shows that 1 will not exactly deny that 
of which 1 doubt. It shows that my meaning has only 
been this : if the imago in question is to represent Death, 
as Spence maintains, it is not antique, and if it is antique, 
then it does not represent Dealh. , 

I was already ac(]uaiiited with several skehdons or 
anti(|ue works and now 1 knoAv of several more than the 
luckless industry or the boastful indolenq^ of Herr Klotz 
has been able to produce. 

For in fact those whitdi ho cites, all except one, aro 
already to ho found in Winckelmann and that he here 


Allogori*^, p. 81. 
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only copied from liim is apj)arcnt from an error common 
to them both. Winckclmaim writes: “I here note that 
skeletons are only (‘xtant on two ancient monuments 
and urns of marble in Kome, the one is in the Villa 
Medicti, the other in the Mnseo of the Collegio Eomano. 
Another Avith a skeleton is to bo found in Hpon, but is 
no longer in home.” He refers to 8])on concerning the 
former of tliose skeletons which still stands in the Villa 
Medici (Sj)on, Uccli. d^Aiitiq. p. 93) and concerning the 
third, wlii(*h is no longer extant in Kome, to the same 
scholar’s MisceJl, AnL p. 7. Now this and that with Spoil 
are one and the same, and if that which Spoil cites in liis 
BecJiercheft still stands in the Villa Medici, then that in 
his Misrellanees is certainly also still in Kome and is to be 
seen in the same villa on the same spot. Spon however, 
I must remark, did not see it in the Villa Medici, but in 
the Villa Madaina. 

As little therefore as Winckelmann can haA^o compared 
the two quotations from Spon, as little has Herr Klotz 
done so, else lie would not have referred mo, to excess, as 
he says, to the two marbles quoted by Winckelmann in his 
essay on allegory and immediately after have also named 
the monnment in Spon. One of these is, as 1 have said, 
counted twice OA^er, and this ho must ])ermit metodc:duct. 

In order however that he may not be annoyed at this 
subtraction, I Avill at once place half a dozen other 
skeletons at his service in lieu of tlnj one 1 have taken 
away. It is game that I myself do not preserve, that 
has only accidentally strayed into my domains, and with 
Avhich I am consequently very liberal. To begin Avith, I 
have the honour to bring before him three all together. 
They are upon a stone from the Daktyliotheca of An- 
dre ini in Florence to be found in Gori.^^ The fourth this 
same Gori will exhibit to him on an old marble likewise 
in Florence.^^ The fifth he will encounter, if my informa- 
tion is not at fault, in Fabretti,^^ and the sixth upon the 

Inficnpt. nntiq. ijnsB in Etruria) urbibue exstant, par. i. p. 455. 

Jhid. p. ^82 : “ Tabula, in qua sub titulo sculptum eat oanistrum, 
binjB corollas, fcumiim cornu mensa tripode in lectisteruio decumbens, 
Pluto quadrif?a voctua animam rapiens, prfceuiite Mercuric petasato et 
caduceato, qui rotundam domum intrat, pro^ie quam jacct soeletus.'* 

Inscript, cap. i. n. 17, quoted by Gori from the above* 
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eeconcl of the two gcnis Stoscli of whicli lio only brings 
forward one out of Lipport’s^' iiiipre.s,sions. 

Wliat a wretched study is the study of antiquity if its 
subtlety depends on such knowledge ; when the most 
learned therein is he who can most (‘asily and ex- 
haiistively count up such trivialities on his fingers ! 

But it seems 1o me it has a more dignified side, this 
study. A d(‘aler in anthjuities is one thing, an archajolo- 
gist anotlierL former lias inherited tlie fragnamts, 

Ihe lath'V tlm s])irit of antiquity. 'J'lie former scarcely 
thinks wBli liis eyes; the latter sees even with his 
thoughts. B('fore llie former can say “Thus it was,” the 
latter aln^ady knows whrlher it eoiild he so. 

d'he former may ])lle togetlau* yet seventy and seven 
more such aitistic skidetons out oCliis rubbish heap, to prove 
tliat the aneients re])r(^s(‘iited Death as a skeleton; the 
lattciV will shrug his slioulders at this short-sighted indus- 
try and will continue to say w-hat he said before- lie knew all 
tliis liaggage ; either they arc not as old as they arc thought 
to he, or they are not that which they are proclaimed. 

Putting the question of age aside as not decided or as 
not capable of decision, what reason have we for saying 
that tlicse skeletons re])res(;ut D('.ath? 

Because we moderns r(‘])resent Death as a skeleton? Wo 
inod{M'ns still in ])art depict B;icehns as fat and paunchy, 
AV as this therefore als< » tlie representation which the ancients 
gave of him ? If a has-relief Avore found of the birth of 
Hercules and wc saw a woman witli folded hands, diglHs 
pcclinniim inter se im^lexis sitting befoi'e a door, should we 
perha]>s say this woman is praying to Juno Tiuciiia that 
slie may aid Alkineiio to a quick and hapjiy deliverance? 
But do not we pi’ay in this manner? This reasoning is so 
wi’ctched that one feels ashamed to attribute it to any one. 
JVIoreover too the moderns do not portray Death as a mere 
skeleton ; they give him a scythe or something of the kind 
in his hand, and this scythe it is that converts the skeleton 
into Death. 

If wo are to believe that the an cion u skeletons repre- 
sented Death, we must bo convinced, either by the repre* 


• VOL. III. 


Descript, doa Pierres gr. p. 517, n. 241. 
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t^(‘ntation itself or by tlic express testimony of ancient 
■writers, lint neitlier the one nor the other are forth- 
coming. Kot even tJie faintest, the most indirect testi- 
mony can 1)0 adduced for this. s 

J call indirect lestimonies the references and ])ictnres of 
tli(^ pools. AVhero is there the faintest trace in any Greek 
or liomnn ])oet which could ever allow ns to suspect that 
Ik^ louiid Death re])resented as a skeleton or so thought of 
it]iims(‘lf? ^ 

PictuR's of Dealh fire fre(]uent among the poets and 
often vmy terrible, lie is tln^ ])ale, pallid, sallow Deatli ; 
li(‘ roams abi’oad on black wings ; liti bears a sword ; 
he gnashes hungry t('ei]i ; he suddenly opens a voracious 
jaw;‘’‘^ he has bloody nails with wliicli he indicates his 
destined ])rey ; liis ibrm is so large and monstrous that 
h(i ovcnsliadows a whole battlefudd,’"^ that he liurries off 
witli entire ciiies.^''’'^ Pmt wIhto in all this is there even a 
sus])icion of a skeleton ? In oiu*. of Euripides’ tragedies 
he is eviui introduc'd among the acting ])ersoiiages ; and 
llu'iv too he is the sad, lerribh*, ijH'Xorablc Deatlu Yet 
even tlien^ he is far removi'd from a])])earing as a skeleton, 
although know tliat the mechanism of the ancient 
.stag(‘. did not hesitate to terrify tlie s])i*ctators with yet 
more liorrible ligures. d'Lere is no a])])arent trace of his 
})eiiig indicabid oth('rwise. than by bis black vesture,^® and 
by the steel with which he cut off* the hair of the dying, 
thiis (h'dieating them to the infernal gods.®^ Perha2)S he 
may have had wings.*^^ 

“Pallida, luiida Mora.” 

“ Atria circiunvolat alia,” Ilorat. Sat. ii. i. v. 58. 

“Ella, boronuii eiise Uictit,” JSIatiiiis, Tlic*l>. i. v. 633. 

*’* “Mors avidis ])allida deulilajs,” Soikch, Her. Fur. 

<.j “ Avidos oris liiatiis pandit,” Idc'iu, (Fdij)o. 
i,3 “pja'cipuos aiiiiis aniuiiBque cruciito iiiigTic notaf,” Statius, Tbeb. 
Tiii, V. 380. 

“Fiuitur cobIo, bcllatorcmquo volaudo cainpuui operit,” Ibid. viii. 
V. 378. 

“ Captam tcncus fort manibiis iirbein,” Ibid. lib. i. v. 633. 

Alcx'&t. V. 843, whore Hercules names hiin’'Am«Tii rhv ^tXdfxTreTrXov 

ViKpoiiV. 

Ibid. V. 75, 7G, where he says of himself — 

hpi)S yap ovtos twv Kara x^ovhs Otuv, 

(irov rod* eyyos Kpdros ayvia^i rp'ixct- 
® If the v7€pmo5 qiSas ill tlie 261st line is to be understood of him. 
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But may not some of these sliots r(*coil on myself r 
If it Le admitted to me tliat in the pic tunvs of tlic' jtoeds 
nothinp; is seen of this skeleton; must J not in return 
admit that^they are nevertheless far too teiTi])le to exist 
tog(ithcr with that ima^e of Death wliich 1 belie ve tliat J 
have discovered amon^ the ancient artists? If a eon- 
elusion drawn from tlia.t which is not to be found in the 
poet’s ])ictures bo valid for the malerial pictures of art ; 
wdll not a simibir conclusion draAvn i'roiii that wliicJi is 
found in these pictures be valid also? 

1 answer, No; tliis conclusion is not as entirely valid 
in this eas(' as in <iie oUkt. INjotical juetures are of 
immeasurably wider ran;;e than the pietur(‘s of art : and 
esjiecially in the ])(‘rsonitication of an abstract id(‘a, art 
can only express tliat which is j^eiuTai and (.‘ssmithil to it. 
It must n‘iioune(‘ all the aciudents which would Ibrm 
exceptions to this universality, which stand in opposition 
to this essential (piality, for such aciadents in tlie thinji; 
itself would mak(‘ the thin<>- itself tin recognisable, and to 
bo recognisc<l is its aim above all things. The ])oet, on the 
contrary, who eh^vatiJS their personified abstract idea, into 
the class of acting ))crs(»nagcs, can allow him to act ii]) to 
a certain point CMUitrary to this idea and can introduce 
him* ill all the motlili cations that any especial cast' otfers, 
without our losing sight in the least of lus actual nature. 

Hence, if art wisht's to make the personilh'd idea of 
Death recognisabh> by us, by what must she, by what 
else can she do so, than by that winch is eomirum to 
Death in all possible cases? And wdiat else is this but 
the condition of rcjiose and insensihility ? The mure slie 
would desire to exprt^ss contingencies whicli in a single 
case miglit hanisli the idea of tl^is rest and insensibility, the 
more unrecognisable her picture must necessarily become, 
unless she resorts to the addition of some won I, or some 
conventional sign, which is no better thiin a word and 
will thus cease to be pictorial art. The poet neiHl not fear 
this. For him language has already elevated abstract 
ideas to tlie rank of independent beings, and the same 
word never ceases to awaken the same id(}a, howevcT 
many contradictory cuiitingcncies he may unite with it. 
He may describe Death as never so painful, so terrible, so 

• ^ r\ 
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cruel, we do not tlicrofore forgot that it is only Death, 
and that Kiu^h a horrihlt*. shape dut^s not l)elong to him 
essentially, lait (uily under similar cirenmstaiioes. 

'file eomlition oi‘ I.Mohig dead lias nothing terrible, and in 
SO far as dying is niercdy the passage to Inung dead, dying 
can liave nothing terrible. Only to die thus and thus, at 
tliis moment, in this mood, aoeoiding to llie will of tliis 
or that ]K‘rsoiJ,t() die witli shame and agony, may he terri- 
hie and boeomos huTible. Jhit is it then the dying, is it 
Dealh, whieli h.as caused the terror? Nothing less ; Death 
is die de*sm'd (.aid of all these liorrors, and it is only to he 
impubd to tile ]ioverty of language if it calls both (condi- 
tions, tlie eoiidition which leads unavoidahly to Death, and 
the condition of Death itself, hy one and tJie same name. 
I hnow that this ]»overty can often become a source of 
])athos and that the poets thus derive advantage from it, 
luit still that language uiujiiestionahly merits the prefer- 
cueic that des])is(‘s a pathos which is founded on the 
confusion of such diverse inatbo’s, and which itself 
oliviatc's sutdi (jonlusion hy distiiictive a|)}K‘llations. 8ucli 
a language it ajipcars was the ancient Greek, the lan- 
guage ol‘ Jioiiicr. Kyf} is one thing to Homer and 
(fdiuTo^ another; for ho would not so frerpiently have 
coml lined Odvaro<s and Kryp if both were meant to express 
only one and the same tiling. By Kr/p he under»stands 
th(‘ necessity of dying, what may often he a sad, an early, 
violent, sliamofnl, in()j)]K)rtuiio deatJi; ]>y ^amros natural 
death, which is ]ireceded hy no Kr/p, or the condition of 
]>eing dead without any reference to the precMing Kyp, 
Tlie liomans too made a distinction between Icthum 
and mors, 

“ Emergit late Ditis chorus, horrida Erinnys, 

Et Bellona ininax, facilmsque armata Megir'ra, 
LethuiiKpie, Insidimcjue, et lurida Mortis imago” 

—says Petronius. Spence thinks it is difficult to under- 
stand this distinction ; hut that perhaps hy letJium 
they understood the general principle or the source 
of mortality, which they supposed to have its proper 
residence in Hell, and hy mors or mortes the imme- 
diate cause of each particular instance of mortality 
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on OTir earth.®® I, for my part, would sooner take that 
letlmm is to denote rather the inannc'T of dyin^, and mors 
Death originally and in general, for Statius says : 

“ Mijle inodis letlii iniseros Mors una fatigat." 

The modes of dying are endless; hut tlicre is only oik; 
Death. Consequently letlmm. would comjdetely ans\\<n' 
to the Greek fcr/p, and mors to Odiaro^, without pn'jiidiivj 
to the fact that in the one language as W(dl as in tho 
other, the two words heoamc confounded in lime and were 
finally enqdoyed as entirely synonymous. 

iJ()W(‘V(*r 1 will hero also imagine to myself an oppo- 
ruait who contissts (‘\ery sto]) of th(' Ihdd. Sueh a one 
might say: “1 will allow the dislinetiou between K/yp 
and 0<n'(uo<^, but if the jioets, if language itself have 
distingnislied ho tween a terribli^ death and one that is 
not ti'i'rilde, why tlien may not vVrt be pmaaitted to have 
a similar dunfle image for Death? The h^ss 1c-nible 
image may Jiave been the gmiius wlio rests (ui his 
reversiMl torch, with his various attributcvs; and eonwii- 
quently this genius was a OdvaTo<:, flow slands it willi 
tile image of K>yp? If this liad to be terril)le, then 
perhaps it was n skelelon, and av<‘. should tluai still he 
])eriiiitl('(1 to say, linit the amhmts r(‘]»res(‘ntt‘d Dcvitli, 
2 . 0 .* violent deatb, for Avhieh onr language lacks a name, 
])y means of a skeleton. 

It is eeitainly true? that the aneimifc artists also 
aciee])ted the abstmetion of Dc^ath from the terrors that 
precede it and ri']u*es:enled the latter under the (‘Spi'cial 
imag<‘- of K)yp. Dut how eonld they have ehosen for their 
rcipreshniation somelhing wldeli only ensiu^s long after 
death? A skeleton would have* been as nnsnitabh; for this 
as possi ble. AVhosoever is not satislied wi Ih this reasoning’, 
let him look at tln^ hict. Dortunabdy I’aiisanias lias 

l^ilynictis. p. 201 : “Tf.o Komau poets soinetiuuirt malce a distiiie- 
tion bet\\ 0 (’n Lelhum and ]\Ioi.s. N\hieli the [k)\ erly ol" oui Ijumtngo 
will not allow us to ex]>r(‘''S. Peibaps lie meant by L* tlnim that 
fioin ral principK- oi soiim* of inoitaIit\, winch lli y sn[)]»os(‘(l to ijavo 
its pioper rcsKh-nco in hell; ami by Mois, or IVIoites ftor tlioy liud 
scvc^rul ot tlu'in) tl)e inunediato caiist; ot cucb particnlur in taiicu of 
moisfalily on onr earth.'* Tbebaid. ix. v. 2s0. 
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preserved for iis tlie image under wliicli this Krjp was 
depicted. It a]>peared as a woman with horrible teeth 
and crooked nails, like to a wild beast Glaus was she 
represented upon tlio cist of Kypselus on which Death 
and Sleep r(isi(Ml in the ai*ms of Jslght, behind Polyneikes 
when his brother Efceokles attacks him. rov TIoXvvukov^ Sc 
oTTLcrOev earrfKCv dSo/'ras rc cyowa ovSev yfjLCpoiTipovs Orjptov, 
Kal ol K(iL t(x)V ’^Cipiov elalv cTrtKa/XTret? ol ow^e^’ liriy pdf ifxa Sc 
CTT* avTp aval ^aaiKripa?^ A substantive seems wanting in 
the t(‘.xt b<d‘ore arTyjK^v^ but it would be a mere (piibblo if 
we aHeeted to doubt that it must be ywyj. Anyway it 
cannot be (r/eeXerd?, and ihat is enough for me. 

lI(‘Tr Klotz lias already oiici} }>efoi‘o wantcMl to employ 
til is image of Kyjp against my assiu’tion as to tlie manner in 
which Death was d(;pieted by the aneh^nls,^^ and now ho 
knows what I could have i*(‘])lied to him. Kt'jp is not Death, 
and it is mere povm'ty in tliose language's where it has to 
])ass for it liy a. circumlocution ami with the addition of 
th<'- word Dealli. So distinct an idea ought to have', a worel 
for itse'lf in all language's. And yed. Uerr Klotz shou lei 
imt have ])raisiMl Kuiiuius for translating Krjp by vtors 
fatalia. It would bo more ceuTcct and e'xact to any fat um 
morfalc, morftjcnini, for in Suielas k/jp is e.xplaiiieel by 
OavftTriifiopo^ /tot/ia, not by Oavaro^ TrcTrpwpa o^, 

Pinatly J will reminel my reaelers of the ouyihmnisms of 
the aneueiits and their delicacy in exchanging such weirds 
as iniglit imme'diate'ly awaken disagreealile, sael, horrible 
ieleas for less shoe-king ones. If in (jenise'epience of this 
eu])he*misin they did not distinctly say he is dead ” but 
railier “he' has lived, he has been, he has gone to the 
majority”''^ and suedi like; if one? of the ixiasons of this 
dedicae-y consisted in avoiding as far as might be wemels of 
evil onie'ii ; then there can be no demht that the artists too 

lab. V. f'n]>. 10, |). 425, ed Knlui. 

Ad Lit, \o]. iii. j). 2SS: OoaskWt'ni qaasdam fi'j:uras arcio 
Cypsi'li in o .aplo Olympico insculpt.is Inter ejis apparet yvp'}]^ 
oBovras^ k.i . ViTbn ii /cf/pa rt-cio explioat Kahiiiiis laorti'in fataleni, 
(‘(iqiie lo(‘u J' uluri jiosse \idctiir Aactoli'. ojauia do minus terribili 
forma m<'iti .li) initiquis tribut.i, cui bonti-iitiai etiam alia monimeiite 
aelviTh tii vidciitiir.*’ 

Gattakcrus, de^ iiovi laatriime nti ctip. xix. [Loudon, 1618], 
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would tone down their languaj^o to tliis ge.utlcr 
d’hey too would not have presented Death undtu* an 
imago unavoidahly calling u]) helbro the heholder loath- 
some ideas of decay and corruption, tlie image of the 
ugly skcleitm; for in tlicir compositions too the um'X- 
pected sight of such an image could have hecome as omiiKais 
as the unexpected hearing of the actual word. They Too 
therelbr(‘ will ratlier have (dioscn an image, Avhicli leads 
us to that of which it is emhlematic hy an agi'ceahh'. by- 
path : and what image could ho more suited to this, than 
that Avhose symholic (expression language itself likes to 
employ as tln^ designation of D(iath, tlui image of Sleep ? 

“ Nullique ea tristis imago.” 

F>nt euphemism does not hanish words from a langnagt',, 
does not nec(‘ssarily thrust them out of usage because it 
exchanges them for gentler ones. It rath(;r employs 
these repulsive and th(u*efor(‘, avoided words, instead of 
the less offensive ones, on a more terrible oocM'ision. Thus, 
for example, it says of him who died (piietly, that he 
no longer lives, so it would say of him who had been 
murdcTcd under the most hoi*rihle tortures, that he had 
died ; {ind in like manner. Art will md wholly banish 
froij( her dojiiain those images hy which she might 
indicate Death ])ut wliich on account of th(ur horrors sluj 
does not wdllingly (mi])loy, hut will rather res(‘rve them 
for such occasions in whicdi they are the more appropriate, 
or even the only scnwicoahle ones. 

Therefore, sinccj it is ])roved that the ancients did not 
represent J)eath hy a skeleton ; and since nevertlndess 
skeletons are to hti seen on ancient monuments ; what 
are they then, these skehdons? 

Witlnmt circumlocution these skeletoTis are Taiyviv : 
and that not inasmuch as Larva itself means nothing els(' 
but a sk(d(;ton, hut inasmuch as under Larvm a kind of 
departed souls Avas understood. 

ddio ordinary ])neumatology of the ancients Avas as 
folloAVS. Besides the gods, tliey helKwed in an innumer- 
able race of created spirii.s, whom tiny nam(‘d Ihemotis, 
Among these Daunons they also reckoned tlie (h‘part(‘d 
souls of men, which they com])rehended undc'r tlK‘> g<‘ii{U*al 
aame of Lemur cit and of which there could nut Avell he 
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otherwiso than two kinds ; departed souls of good and of 
had men. 'J^ho good became peaceful, blissful household 
gods for their posterity and were named Lares, The bad, 
in jmnisliiiKmt of their crimes, wandered like restless 
fugitiv"(‘s about tlio earth, an om])ty teiTor to the pious, 
a l)lighting terror to the impious, and were named Larvm, 
in the unei'i'taiiity whether a depart(‘d siuil werc^ of the 
first or second kind, the word Jfm/cs* was employed. 

And 1 say, tliat su(^h Lamp, such de}>arted souls of bad 
meal were re]n’esente<l as skeletons. 1 am convinced that 
this remark is iu‘w from the point of view of art and iias 
not 1)0(511 us(m1 by any a rcl geologist in ex})lanation of 
an(;i(^nt monumc.nts. l*eo])le will therefon^ n5f|uire to see 
it ])rov(Ml, and it might not be sufficient if I referred to a 
comnumtary of Herr Stejihanus, according to whi(‘h in 
an old C‘] )igram <>1 (tk^Xctol is to Ix) ex])lain(‘d 1 )y Manes, But 
what this commentary only lets us guess, the following 
words will place biyond doubt. iSen(x‘a, says : “Kenio 
t;ini ])U(T ('st, ut Ct'rlxu’um timeat, et teiK'liras, (it Larva rum 
liabitum nudis ossibus colnerentium or {ns ouj‘ old honest 
and thoroughly (lerman ]\Iichael 1I<ut tr{insl{ited : “Es ist 
riiennuids so kindisch, der deii Cerberus fiircht, die Eins- 
terniss und die todteii Gesptmst, dji iiiiihls d.aun die hudigen 
Bein an eimiiider hangeii” (*' Noone, is so childish as to 
fejir Oerherus, darkness and dead spectrcis hanging 
together by nothing but bare bones ’’). How could a 

Apuh'iiis, do D ('0 Socraliy (p. 110, <‘dit. B:»k. per Hen. P(‘tri): 

Kst cl M'CundoHii^iiatu ypocicH diomoimiu, luiiiiius humauus cxiitus ct 
liber, .stipciidiis vitiu coqiorc yuo ubjuratis. lliiiic vi'tcro ^utma lingua 
nporio Lcinurcm diolilatnm. Kx Iiikjc cigo 1 it'niaribus^qiu jx»,d('roFiiiu 
Miormn cur.im soriitus, pacato ct qinrto numine dnmiim posstiot. Ijiir 
dicilur faiiiiliiiris, (^lu vero ])iopicr advcr.sii, vmc moiita, inillis boniy 
Kidibuy moerta vagalionc, eon <iUodam cxilio ]>nnitur, iuiino torricula- 
inc'iOim bonis liominilnis, cjotcTum noxium m{iib,hinic plctkjno Larvain 
pi'rluboTit. C'Uin vero inccrtnin cst (jUfo cuitpui sortiiio ('vonent, utrun:i 
Lar Ml an Larva, nomine Muni uui dcum nuiicupint, et honoris gratia 
Del vovabiilum additum cat.” ' 

Kpist xxiv. 

Sittlic'hc Znohtbiichor dcs hnel)lx*riihmion Thilosopben Soneoa, 
Strasbnrg IbiUt in folio. A later Irandiitor of Soncca, Conrad h*u(dis 
(Frankfort IbiiO) rciidiTs the words “ct Lar\arinn habitum nudia 
ossibiis colncrcritium ” by “und der Tcxltcu gcheiuichto Campuucy/* 
Very elegant and mad ! 
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«kcl(^t()n. a framework, be more distinctly indicated, than 
by nn/iis ossibm rolurrens? How could it bo more empha- 
tically exj)ressod that the ancients w(U’ti accnslorned to 
C(meeive and to Ii”;ure their haunting* sjiirits as skeletons? 

Jf such ah observation aifords a more natural expla-ua- 
tioii ibr luisuruhn’stood repr(‘sentafions, tin's is unquestion- 
ably a new ju'oof of th(dr justieci. ( ))ily a sini;-h‘, slodidon on 
an ancient monument mie;ht ecTtaijily be Dc'ath if it had 
not been j)roved on other p*ounds that be Avas not m 
tl(‘])icted. Ihit hoAV, Avhen many such slodetoiis a])])ear? 
]\tay we say that, even as Ihe poet know various Deaths — 

“ Striiit Duriic circum, Acirijoquc ex ordiiui Moites” 

— so it must also Ik^. permitted to the artist to represent 
A'arious forms of death as a se])arate ])(;ath? And if even 
then liosouud S(mso can bo mad(M>f such a eomjiosil ion cou- 
sistiu;j:; ol’ various skehdons ? T lutve redbrred above to a 
stone in (lori^^ on which thrcie sktdi'tons are to be S(‘en ; 
1 ]h‘. om‘ drives on a bij>;a dra.wn by animals, over 

anothe]’ ])rostrate on the ,t;Tound, and threalens to drive 
over a third tliat stands in ils way. ({uri calls this r(*pre- 
sontation tli(‘. triunqdi of ! K‘atb oaut l)(‘ath. Words witli- 
(.ut sens<‘. But ha])])ily this gem is of bad workmanslii]) 
ambiiiled iq) wilh cliara.ctcrs intemhMl to pass for (irt^ek, 
but Avhich mak<‘- no sense, (tori tluTcfore ])ronoiinces it 
tlj(i work of a (hiostic*, and ]H‘opl(^ have taken leave 
from all time to lay as many absuiditiis as tiny do 
]iot care to cx])laiTi to llieir ac(*nunt. ’Instiaid of stM'ing 
Death triunqdiing ov’cr himself, or (>v(‘r a few I'ivals 
envious of his dominion, 1 s(;e nothing bnt d(‘])arted souls, 
in th(i I’oj'm of L<irva\ Avho still (ding in the other life 
to those oe(‘U])atiens which AvcTe so ])leasaiit to them in 
this, ddiat tliis Avas the ease Avas a eonimonly received 
opinion Avith Ihe anemnts, and Virgil has not forgotten 
the love of racing aiiiong th(^ exan\ph‘S lie gives of this 

“ quai gratia curriim 

Armorum(]ue. fiiit vivis, (pi.e ciiui nitentes 
ras(;ere equos, eacUnu secpiitur telluni repostos.’* 


” See above, p. 20S. 


d-’nioid^ vi. v. G5ii. 
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Therefore notliiiip; is more common on monuments and 
urns and sarco])liagi than genii, who exercise — 

“ ali(jnaK artes, antiquae irritamina vitae,” 

and in the vt'ry work of Gori, in which he adduces this 
gem, a marl)le occurs of which the gem miglit be almf)st 
ealhid tlie caric'.ature. I'lie sktdt^tons that on the gem 
drive* and drivcui over, are, on ilie marhh*, g(‘nii. 

Now if tlie ancients did not conceive of tlio Larvee, Le. 
the de])arted souls of Avicked men otherwise than as 
skeh‘t()ns, then it was quite natural that finally every 
sko*]etoji, ev(U} if* it Avas only a Avork of art, slioiild be 
calhMl Larva, JI(*n(‘o Larva was also the name of that 
skeleton Avliich a]q)earcd at solemn ban(|uets, to stimulate 
a more hasty enjoy nnuit of life. The passage in ]\*troniu8 
(Mnie(‘rning such a skeleton is well known, but tins con- 
clusion it might be sought to deduce, that it is a represen- 
tation of Deafh, wouhl ]>o very pr(Hjipitate. Because a 
skeleton reminded the ancients of Death, was a skeleton 
therefore the received image of Death? The saying 
which 'rrimahms uttei's rather distinguishes expressly the 
sk(‘leton and Death : 

“ Sic erijiius cuncti, postqiiara nos auferet Orcus.” 

That does not mean, “ This one will soon carry ais off,” 
“ In this form Death Avill claim us,” but “ This is Avhat av(» 
must all become, and skeletons we shall all be when 
Death has claimed us.” 

And tlius 1 think that I have proved in all ways what I 
])romised to jiroA’^e. But I still Avisli to show that I Jiave not 
takt'ii this trouble only against Herr Klotz. To put Herr 
Klotz alone right might seem to most readers an equally 

“ Potoiitihns ergo, et accuratissimas nobis laiititias mirantibus, 
Jarvain argeuleam attulit sorvns sic aptiitairi, ut articuli ejiis vertc- 
bneqae laxata* in oiniu'm partem vortcrentur. Ilanc quuin super 
nicnsam stanol itt'ruinque abjecisset, et cutenatio mobilis aliquot figuraa 
exprimerct Tiinialcio adjecit — 

liou, lu*u, nos iniseros, quam totus bomunoio nil est! 
hif eriimiK ciuicti, postqiiam nos auleret Orcus. 

Ergo vi Vilnius, dum licet esse bene.” 

(Edit. Mich, lladr. p. 115.) 
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I 

easy and useless oocnpation. It is sonadliirip; different if 
lie lias oono astrjiy alenii; with tlu‘ avIjoIo lloek. Then it 
is not the hiiKlerinost hleatiiiii; slieop, hut the tloc*k that 
puts the shepherd or liis dog in niolioii. 


PROOF. 

I WILL th(ir(ffore glance at hiddin* scholars who, as I have 
said, share more or less in the err(>u(^ons iniiiginations of 
Herr Klotz, and will comuKanHi with a man wlio is all in 
all to Ilerr Klotz, his d<‘[)arti‘d friend, (Vuint Oaylus. 
What lovely souls those must he who at. once declare as 
tluar fruaid, one wilh whom tlu^y have exchanged a few 
coin])]iments at the distance of a hundred mill's! It is 
only a j)ity that we can just as easily heeome iheir enemy ! 

Among the suhje-cts recommended to artists out of 
Homer, hy (.ount Oaylus, was that of Ajxdlo didivering 
the ])urilied and emhalmed corpse of Sarpedon to Death 
and kSlee]).'''^^ 

The Oount says: “It is only vexatious that Homer did 
not entiT u]Km the attrihuti's that were at his tiim^ 
aceordi'd to Sh'c]). To di'signate tliis god, we only kmiw 
his actions and wo crown him with poppii'S. 'Jdii'so ideas 
are modern, and Ihi' first, whii'h is altogethi r of minor 
use, cannot he eiiijdoyed in the present instance, in which 
(wen dowers seem to mii ipiite unsnitahle, es]»eeially for a 
figure that is to group with Death/’ 1 will not repi'-at 
hero what I havi' said in the * Laokoon,’ conci'rning thi^ 
want of taste of the (\)untwho demands from Homer that 
he should deck the, iToatures of his mind with tlic attri- 
hutes of the artists. 1 will only mdii here how littlii ho 
himself knew these attrihutes, and how inexjKwiimced ho 
was in the actual re] »resentation of hoth Death and 8l(‘0]). 
As to the first it is incontrovertildy shown from his words 
that he believed Death could and must Ix^ rejirescnted as 
nothing else hut a skeleton. Ho would not otherwise 
have ohservod coinplcte silence concerning its figure, as 


w Iliad. TT. V. 681. 


•* Tableaux tiriis tie FI Hade, &o. 
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on a subject that was self-ovicleiit ; still less would lio 
have rciuarked that a figure crowned with flowers could 
not be well asNorted with the figure of Death, This ap()re- 
hension could only arise from the fac^t that he had never 
dreamed of the resemblance of the two figiirdfe, having 
pictured Death to himself as an ugly moiistt r, and {Sleep 
as a gentle genius. Had he known that Deatliwas a like 
gentle genius, he would surely have reminded his artists 
of this, and could only have discussed witli them, whethei 
it 1x5 well to give these allied genii distiiuitive at.trilmtcs 
and whieli would be the most becoming. But in the second 
])lace, he did not even know S1(H‘]) as he. should liavo 
known him. It is railier too much ignorarujc to say, that 
exce])t by his action ])0 only indicates this deity by baleful 
po])pie.s. He indeed justly notes that both these symlxds 
are mod(?rn, but ho not only does not say what were the- 
old genuine symbols, but he also totally d(5nies that such 
hav(5 ])eeii handed down to us. He tlu*refore knewnotliiiig 
of the horn which the poets so olteii ascribe to 81(5op, 
and witJi which ho was dej)ic5ted according to the (5X])ress 
testimony of Servius and Lutatius. l-h‘ knew nothing of 
th(5 reversed torch ; he did not know that a iigure with 
such a rev(‘rs(5d torch was extant from aneivmt times, 
which was aiirioiiiiced as Slee]), not by a iiK'ro eoiijoc^f.ui'o. 
but by its own undoubted sui)ers(5ript.ion. He had not 
found this figure either in Boissard, or Drutcu*, or Span- 
heim, orB(‘ger,or Brouekhuysen,^- and Jiejird iiotJiing of it; 
in any quartiT. Now let us imagiiie the Hojnerie picture, 
as he would have it with a Sleep, as if it was tlie 
OAvakimed sle(5j> of Algardi; Avith a Ik'.ath, a very little 
more graceful tliaii he IkuiiuIk about in old (iermaii Death- 
Dauecs. What is ancient, Gre(*k, Home]*i(5 in this? What 
is there that is not fanciful. Gothic, find Fremfh? Would 
not this picture of hoAv Homer thought, according to 
Oaylus, bear the same likeness to the original .as Iludart’s 
translation? Still it would only be the fault of the 

** Brmieklinyfeeii has incorporated it in his Tibullus from Spanheim, 
but as I should haA^e noted abov(‘, p. li)2, has made known the 

whole uiommiont, out of which this single figure is taken. This ho 
has done from the papers of PighniH in his S]»ieileginm Antiquitatis, 
p. lOG. Begcr as liitk* rokrs to Spaiiheim. as Spaiiiieim to Begcr. 
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artisl’s adviser, if lio ‘became so olfcnsively ami romanti- 
cally modern, whereas he might ]>e so sim])le and sug- 
gestive, so graceful ami great, in the Irne s[)irit (jf 
antiquity. , How ho should feel allured to put forth all his 
poAVors upcm two such advaiitageous figures as wingcwl 
genii, to make wdiat is similar different, and wdiat is 
different similar, alike in growth, forjii, and mien; yet as 
unlike in hue and fh‘sh as the general tone of his colouring 
will allow. For according to J^iusanias the one of tlu^.so 
twdns was hlack, the t)ther white. 1 say, the one and the 
other, hecjiuse it is not actinally clear Ifoni the words of 
Pansanias, wliicdi was the white one and wdiich the hlack. 
And tliongJi J should not marvel if an artist made the 
hhutk oiKi to ho Heath, yet I could ixot therefore assure 
him that ho must he in nncpiestioned agreement with 
anti(piity. Nonnns, at least, calls Sloe.p //.eXavoypow, 
when Y(‘iiiis shows herself inclined not to force sm^h a hlack 
spouse upon the Avhite Pasithea and it is(juite possible 
that the ancient artists gave the white hue to Heath, thus to 
indicate that ho Avas not the more terrible Sl(‘-ep of the two. 

Tnily, Oaylns ('ould learn little if at all better from 
the well-known iconological works of a Eipa, a Chartarius 
and hoAvover their copyists may be called. 

it is tnuj, know the horn of Sleep, but how 
erroneously he decks him out in other respects! The 
shorter A\diitc tunic OA^er a black dress Avhich he and 
(ffiartarins give to him, belongs to Hreams and not to 
Sleep. Eipa know the ])assage in I’ansanias eonceming 
the resemblance of Heatli and Sleep, but A\dthout making 
the least use of tliis for his picture. He proposes three 
kinds, and none of these are such as a Greek or Eoinan 
would have recognised. Ncvertlieless only one of them, 
the invention of Oamillo da Ferrara, is a skeleton ; but I 
doubt whetfier Eipa means to say by this that it was this 
Camillo who first painted Heath as a skeleton. I do not 
however know this Camillo. 

Those who have made most use of Eipa and Chartarius 
are Giraidus and Natalis Comes. 


Lib. xxxiii. v. 40. Icoiiolog, p. 401, Rom. 1GU3. 

Imag. Deonim, p. 143, Francof. 1GS7. 
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They c«>])iod the ( rror ahont^the white and black dress 
of Sleep from (liraldiis,^^ and Giraldus can only have 
looked at a translation, instead of at Philostralns liimself. 
For it is not '"Ytti o? but "'Ovetpos, of wluan Idiilostratus 
says : er avti/^Uvio TO) ci^ei yeypaTTTat, koI iirOr^'ra Acvkt/v 

cr-i fieXaLi'i) to, oTfjAU, vvKTOip avTov kul ficO yfUfXiv. It 
is iiieoin])iehensiblo to me how even the latest translator 
of riiilostratTis’ works, Gottfried Olearins, who assures 
T]S that h(‘ has o'ivi'U us an almost wlu>lly new rtmderino*, 
could )jave ]K*en so (*xtreniely careh‘ss witli these words. 
Tljey run in Lai in, with iiimas: “ l])se soJiinus remissa 
])i(‘tus est jaeie, candidanKpie su])er nigra vestem habet, 
eo, ut ]mto, (plod nox sit ipsius, et (pue diem excij)iunt.”^^ 
What does thm nu'aii : “ e t <pue dhao exei])iunt ” V Did 
Olearius not know iliat ficO' tjfUpav means ‘‘ intordiu,” and 
vvtrroyp y It might be. said in liis delence that one 

grows w^eary of ]»urging tlie old miserabh' translations. 
JL‘. should then at I(*ast not have d(‘sired to ex(mse or 
relnte any one out of an untested translation. Jhit as it 
further runs, '‘(\»rnii is (iSoninus) manibiis (juocpK' temd, 
ut cpii insomnia ])(*]• vera-m jiortain indnei'i’e soleat,'’ he 
a]»]Haids in a not(‘ : Fx hoc vero I’liilosta^ati loco 

patet Optimo jure jjortasillas somni diei ])osse, (pii scilicet 
somnia ])er (‘as iudu(.‘at, nec nc(‘esse (‘sse ut a])nd Vjrgi- 
liiim (71hi(*id. vi. v. 6t)2) somni dictum intelligamus 
pro soinnii, ut voluit Ihrnebus ” (lib. iv. Advers. c. 14). 
Ihit riiilostratus himsidf does not s]K'ak of the portals of 
Sleej), Somni, but of Dreams, Souinii, and it is also 
Oretpos, not ''Ytti os with him who admits dreams through 
the Irue gat(‘s. Oonse(jU(‘ntly A^irgil can still only be 
]i(‘lp(‘d otiieiwise than hy Turnebus’s commentary, if he 
absolutely must coineide with Homer in his conception 
of lliose gates. Giraldus is entiredy silent concerning 
the f(»rm of Death. 

IS a tali s Cenues gives to Di‘ath a black garment strewn 
wuth stars. Tln^. black garment, as wt. saw above, is 
foiiiid(‘d on Eurijddes, but who put the stars upon it I do 
not know. He has also dreams contoriis crurihus and 


Hist. D(‘oruin Svntag. ix. p. 311, etUt, Jo. Jonsii. 
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assures us tliat Lucian made them roam ahoiit thus on his 
island of Sleep. But Avith Lucian tliey are moi’e slva]»elesH 
dreams, a/xo/)^ot, and the crooked legs are ^^atalis's own 
invention. Even aecordingtohiiii these crooked h^gs would 
not a])pertavi to dreams in general as an allegorical dis- 
tinction, hut only to certain dreams. 

I'o refer to other mythological coni] nlers would scarcely 
rej)ay the trouble. Banier alone may seem to merit an 
exception. Bnt even Banier says n«)tJiing of the form (>f 
Death, and commits nifu-e than one inaccuracy rc'specting 
the form of »Slee]).^‘* For he too mistakes Dit^am for Slee]> 
in this ]»ieture of Philosi ratns. and s(‘vs him tluTt^ fornuul 
as a man, til on gh he lliinks lliat he can delermine from the 
})assage of Paiisanias that ho was ix^presenti'd as a child, 
and only as a child, lie also (H»pii*s a gr(»ss error from 
]\Iontfaucon, wliieh has luvn alrtiady eoiidenni(‘d l>y Wiiick- 
elmaim and wdiich should therefoiit liave Ixuai fatniliar to 
his German translator.‘*^‘ ^Namely, both Montfaueon and 
Banier proclaim the !Sl(‘ep of Algardi in the Villa. Borgliese 
as antique, and a new vase, that stands near it with various 
others, is deelarcd to b(‘ a vessel li]h‘,d with a somniferous 
potion, just because IVrontfaueon found it ])laeed beside it 
on an engraving. Tliis Slee]) of Algardi ilself, Jiowever 
exquisite the wurkmaiisbip may be, is (|uite at variance 
with the siiiqdicity and the dignity ol‘ the aiieicmbs. Its 
position and gesture arc horrowed from the ])osi1ion and 
gesture of tlu^ sleeping Faun in Ihe J’alazzo Barberini, to 
wljieli J have referred above. 

Nowlicj'e have 1 met with an author on this hramdi of 
knowledge, who has not cither left tlie imag<i of Death, as 
it existed amongst the ancients, totally undedded or has 
it incorreetly. Even those who were familiar with the 
monuments which T have named, or with others like them, 
liaAm not therefore ap])roached mueh nearer the truth. 

Tlius Tollius knew that various old marhles were extant, 
on which hoys with reversed torches represented tlie 
eternal slee]! of the dead.®^ But is this to recognise in one 

Erlaiiterung cler Gotterlehre, vol. iv. p. 117, German tians. 

Preface to Geschichtc der Kunst, p. iS. In uotis ad Roudelli 
Expoaitionem, S. T. p. 292. 
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of them Death himself? Did ^ he therefore comprehend 
that the deity of Death was never represented in another 
form by the ancients It is a long step from the symbolical 
signs of an idea, to the well-defined establishiuent of this 
idea personified, and reverenced as an indepejwdent being. 

Jnst the same may be said of Gori. Gori most expressly 
names two siKili winged boys on old sarcophagi “ Genios 
Soranniii et Mortem referentes,” but this very “refer- 
en tes ” betrays him. And since at another ] dace he speaks 
of tln'se as “ Genii Mortem et Fimns designantes ” ; since 
elsewhere, notwithstanding tin? meaning of Death which 
ho grants to Duonarotti, he still sees in one a Cupldo^ siiuio, 
as we have seen, ho recognises the skeletons on old stones 
as Mori f 8 ; it is almost pretty well unquestionable that 
he was at least very undecided in himself concerning these 
matters. 

The same holds good for Count Mallei. For although 
ho held that the two winged boys with reversed torches 
seen on idd monuments were meant for Sleep and Death, 
yet he declared siidi a boy, who stands on the well-known 
“ Conelamation marble” in the Saloon of Antiquities at 
Paris, to be neither the one nor the other, but a genius, 
wlio show's b}^ his reversed torch that tlu^ deceased piTson 
indicated died in the flower of youth, and that Amor and 
his kingdom mourn this death.^^ Even when Dorn Martin 
bitterly controvei’ted this first error, and incorporated 
the same marble in his Museum Veronese, he makes no 
attempt at its elearcr identification, and leaves the figures 
on the 189tli plate, which he could have used for this 
purpos(‘, Avithout any explanation. ^ 

IhiT this Dom Martin scarcely deserved to bo Confuted. 
He Avould have the twn> genii wdth r(‘versed torches found 
on ancient monuments and urns, to be held as the genii 
of the man and of his wife or for the united guardian 
spirits Avlioni, according to some of the ancients, every 
one possessed. 

lie might and should have known, that at least one of 

lTiscri]?t. aat. quaa in Etruria? iirbibus exstani, parte iii. p. xciii. 
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these figures, in consequence of the express ancient super- 
scription, must needs be Sleep, and just now I luckily hit 
upon a passage in Winckelmann in which he has already 
censured the ignorance of this Frenchman. 

Winckelmhnn writes : “ It occurs to mo that another 
Frenchman, Martin, a man who could dare to say Grotius 
had not understood the Septuagint, announces with bold- 
ness and decision tliat the two genii on the ancient urns 
cannot be Sleep and Death, and yet the altar on which 
they figure in this sense with the antique superscription 
of Sleep and Death, is publicly exhibited in the courtyard 
of the Palazzo Albani.** 1 ought to have recalled this 
passage above (p. 182), for Winckelmann here means thfe 
same marble which I have there adduced from his Essay on 
Allegory. What was not so clearly expressed there, is 
the clearer here ; not only the on© genius, but also the 
other, are by the ancient inscription literally designated, 
on this Albani monument, as what they are; namely 
Sleep and Death. How much I wish that I could sot a 
final seal upon this investigation by this announcement I 
Yet a word about Spence ere I close. Spence, who most 
positively desires to force upon us a skeleton as the 
antique imago of Death, Spence opines, that the ordi- 
nary rc])resentations of Death among the ancients, could 
not well have been other than terrible and ghastly, because 
the ancients generally entertained far darker and sadder 
conceptions of his nature than we could now admit.®^ 

Yet it is certain that that religion w^hich first discovered 
to man that even natural death was the fruit and the 
wages of sin, must have infinitely increased the terrors of 
death. There have been sages who have held life to be a 
punishment, but to deem death a punishment, could not 
of itself have occurred to the brain of a man who only 
used his reason, without revelation. 

From this point of view it would presumably be our 
religion which has banished the ancient cheerful image 
of Death out of the domains of art. Since however this 
religion did not wish to reveal this terrible truth to drive 
us to despair ; since it too assures us that the death of the 

Polymetis, p, 2C2. 
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righteous cannot be other than gentle and restoring ; I do 
not see what should prevent our artists from banishing 
the terrible skeletons, and again taking possession of that 
other better image. Even Scripture speaks of an angel of 
Death ; and what artist would not rather mould an angel 
than a skeleton ? 

Only misunderstood religion can estrange us from 
beauty, and it is a t(»ken that religion is true, and rightly 
understood, if it everywhere leads us back to the 
beautiful. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

{HAMBURG DRAMATURGY.) 

The first number of these Dramatic Notes was issued May 1707, 
immediately after the opening of the Hamburg Theatre', for which 
Lessing was engaged in the capacity of critic. TIio publication was 
a weekly one, but it nocorapanies the tlu'atre no further than tht) 
first fifty-two performances ; the last portion, published as a book, was 
not issutjd until Easter 1709. The work is here translated, with 
occasional abridgment, for the first time. 




PREFACE. 


It will be easily guessed that the new management of the 
local theatre is the occasion of the present publication. 
Its object is to respond to the good intentions that must 
be attributed to the gentlemen who propose to under- 
take the management. They have themselves am])ly 
^explained their intentions, and the better portion of the 
public, both within and without our city, have given to 
their utterances the approval which every voluntary 
exertion for the general good may expect to meet with in 
our day. 

It is true that people are always and everywhere to he 
found who, judging others by themselves, see notliing but 
hidden designs in every good undertaking. This form of 
self-consolation might gladly be permitted to them. 
Only when the assumed hidden designs ])rovoko them 
against the object itself, when their malicious envy is 
busy undermining this object in order to frustrate these 
assumed designs, then they must bo informed tliat they 
are the most contemptible members of human society. 

Happy the spot where these wretches do not give the 
tone to society, whore the greater mass of well-disposed 
citizens keep them in the bounds of respect, and do not 
suffer that the better portion of a whole community 
become the prey of their cabals, that patriotic objects 
become a reproach to their petty sneering wit I 

May Hamburg be so happy in all that concerns its 
wealth and its freedom ; for it deserves to bo thus 
happy I 
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Wlien Schlegel made suggestions for the improvement 
of the Danish theatre (a German poet for the Danish 
th(;atre ! ) — suggestions that may long form a subject of 
rejiroacli to Germany, which gave him no o^)portunity 
of making them ior the improvement of lirf own — this 
"was his first and foremost saying : “ The care of woi king 
for tlioir own gain and loss must not be left to the actors 
tlieinsfilves.” Dut the best managers have degraded a 
free art to tlie level of a trade wliieh permits its master 
to cMrry on the business as neglig(‘nlly and selfishly as he 
likes if only necessity or luxury bring him customers. 

If therefore notliing further has been attained hero 
than that an association of friends of the stage have laid 
tlieir hands to the work and have com) lined to work 
according to a common plan for the })nblic good, even 
tluui, and just through this, much w^ould have been 
gained. For out of this first change, even with only 
meagre <‘ncouragement from Ihe ])nblic, all other im- 
pvovcme,ntK needed by our theatre could quickly and 
easily s])ring. 

In matters of expense and industry assuredly nothing 
will be economised ; whether tast(j and judgment will ho 
wanting only tinu‘ can teach. And is it not in the hands 
of the i)ublic to im])rove and redress wdiatever it may here 
find defective? Only let it come, and see and hear, and 
examine and judge ! Its voice shall never be contemp- 
tuously ignored, its judgment shall always be respect- 
fully heard. 

Only every little criticaster must not deem himself 
the i)uhli(5, and ho whose expectations have been dis- 
a]q)ointod must make clear to himself in some degree of 
what nature his expectations have been. For not every 
amateur is a connoisseiir. Not every one who can feel the 
beauties of one drama, the correct play of one actor, can 
cm that account estimate the value of all others. He has 
no taste who has only a one-sided taste ; but he is often 
the more partisan. Time taste is general ; it spreads 
over beauties of every kind, and does not expect more 
enjoyment or delight from each than its nature can 
atfunl. 
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The steps are many that a growing stage innst traverse 
before it attains the climax of perfection ; but a corrupt 
stage is naturally still further removed from this height, 
and I greatly fear that the German stage is mure tlui 
latter than ^he former. 

Everything consequently cannot be done at once. But 
what wo do not see growing wo find after soiiu^ time has 
grown. The slowest person, who does not lose sight of 
his goal, will always outstrip him who wanders aim- 
lessly. 

This “ Dramaturgio ” is to form a critical index of all 
the plays performed, and is to aceomi)auy every sto]) made 
hero citlier by the art of the poet or the actor, d^he 
choice of the plays is no trifle, for ehoiee presupposes 
quantity, and if masterpieces should not jilways be 
performed it is eijsy to ])ercoive where the fault lies. At 
the same time it is well that the mediocre should not 
pretend to bo more than it is, so that the dissatisfied 
spectator may at least learn to judge from it. It is only 
needful to explain to a person of healthy mind the reasons 
why something has not pleased him if one desires to 
teach him good taste. Some mediocre plays must also 
he retained on account of their containing (certain excellent 
parts in which this or that actor can display his whole 
strength. A musical comjiosition is not immediately 
rejected because its libretto is miserable. 

The great discrimination of a dramatic critic is shown 
if ho knows how to distinguish infallibly, in every case of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, what and how much of this 
is to be placed to the account of the poet or the actor. 
To blaihe the actor for what is the fault of the poet 
is to injure both. The actor loses heart, and the poet 
is made self-confident. 

Above all, it is the actor who may in this particular 
demand the greatest severity and impartiality. The 
justification of the poet may be attem})ted at ariy time ; 
his work remains, and can be always brought again before 
our eyes. But the art of the actor is transitory in its 
expression. His good and bad ]>aHS by 7-apidly, and not 
seldom, the passing mood of the spectator is more account- 
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able than the actor for the more or lees vivid impression 
produced upon him. 

A beautiful figure, a fascinating mien, a speaking eye, 
a charming gait, a sweet intonation, a melodious voice, are 
things that cannot be expressed in words, ^itill they are 
neitlier the only nor the greatest perfections of the actor. 
Valuable gifts of nature are very necessary to his calling, 
but they by no means suffice for it. He must everywhere 
think with the poet; ho must even think for him in 
places wliero the xioct has shown himself human. 



DEAMATIC NOTES. 


No. I.— May 1, 17C7. 

The theatre w;\8 successfully opened on the 22nd of 
last month with the tragedy ‘Olindo and Sophronia.* 
* Olindo and Sophronia * is the work of a young poet, Jind 
is a posthumous incomploto work. Its theme is the well- 
known oi>isode in Tasso. It is not easy to convert a 
touching little story into a touching drama. True, it costs 
little trouble to invent new complications and to enlarge 
separate emotions into sceiu;s. Jlut to prevent these new 
complications from woakcuiing the inbmjst or interfering 
wifh i^robability ; to transfer oneself from the point of view 
of a narrator into the real standpoint of cac;)i }>ersonago ; to 
let passions arise before tliii eyes of the spectator in lieu 
of describing them, and to let tlnau grow up without 
effort in such illusory continuity that lie must sympathise, 
whether he will or no; this it is which is needful, and 
which •genius does without knowing it, without tediously 
explaining it to itself, and which mere cleverness endeavours 
in vain to imitate. 

In his ‘ Olindo and Sophronia * Tasso appears to have 
had VirgiFs ‘ Nisus and Euryalus’ before his eyes. As 
Virgil in the latter has depicted the strength of friendship, 
80 Tasso in the former wished to depict the strength ol hjve. 
There it was the heroic zeal of duty that gave rise to the 
test of friendship, hero it is religion that gives to love 
the opportunity of evincing itself in all its power. But 
religion, which Tasso only uses as a means by which love 
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is shown efficient, has hocome the main end in Cronegk’s 
treatment. IJe wislicd to glorify the trininph of the one 
in the triumph of tlio other. Beyond douht a pious 
amendment — only notliing more than j>ioiis! .For it has 
misled him into making that which is simp]e*^nd natural, 
true and human, in Tasso into all that is confused and 
fabulous, wondo'rful an<l transcendental! 

In l\isso it is a wizard, a felh)w who is neither a 
Christian nor a Mahommedan, hut one wlio 1ms spun toge- 
ther his own parlicular sui)crstition out of l)oth rtdigions, 
wlio gives Aladin the advice to bring the miraculous image 
of the Virgin out of tlie temple into the nios(|ue. Why did 
Cronegk convert this wizard into a iMahommedan jriest? 
If this ])ri(‘si was not as ignorant of liis religion as the 
poet seems to he, he eouhl not possibly have giv(m this 
advice. It toleratt‘d no imagt‘S in ils moWjm^s. Oonegk 
betrays in several things what an eri’oneous idea ho enter- 
tains of tlie Mahommedan faith. In Tasso the image of 
Mary disap]>ejirs Irom the mos(iue without our knowing 
protdscdy whether human hands have removed it or 
whether a liiglnr i)ow(*r has been in play. Cronegk 
makes Olindo the ])erpetrator. True he converts the 
image of Mary into “ an image of our Lor<l on the (h'oss,” 
but an image is an image, and this wretched supc'rstitiion 
makes Olindo V(uy contemptible. It is im]>ossil>lo to be 
reconciled to him after he could venture for so paltry a 
deed to bring his nation to the verges of destruction. If he 
docs afterwar (Is openly confess his deed it is nothing but 
his duty and no magnanimity. In Tasso it is only love 
that impels him to this step ; ho will save Sophnmia or 
perish with Ikt, die, only to die with lier. If one couch 
caniiol unite them, let it be one scatfold ; at her side, bound 
to the same stake, destined to be consumed by the same 
liro, he is only sensible of the hap])iness of such sweet 
vicinity, he thinks of nothing he has to hope for beyond 
the grave or wishes for nothing but that this union may 
be yet closer and more intimate, that he may press heart 
to heart and that he may give forth his soul upon her 
Tips. 

"This admirable contrast between a lovable, calm, 
entirely transcendental dreamer and a hot passionate youth 
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is iitterly lost in Cronegk’s version. Tliey are both of the 
chilliest uniformity, both have their lieads full only of 
martyrdom. And not enough that he and she wish to 
die for religion, Evandcr wishes to do the same and even 
iSeiene is notall inclined. 

Here I wish to make a douldc remark which, borne in 
mind, will save young tragic j)oets from committing sonio 
great faults. If heroic sentiments are to arouse admiration, 
the 2)oot must not be too lavish of them, for what wo see 
often, what we see in many persons, no longer excites 
astonishment. Every (Christian in " ( )lindo and So]>hronia * 
holds being martyred and <lying as (sasy as drinking a 
glass of water. \Ve hear these pious bravadoes so ol’t(‘U 
and out of so many mouths, that they lose all their 
force. 

The second remark concerns Christian traginlies in par- 
ticular. Their heroes are generally martyis. Now wo 
live in an age when the voice of ln‘althy njMSon resounds 
too loudly to allow every fanatic who rushes into death 
wantonly, without need, without regard for all his citizen 
duties, to assume to himself the title of a martyr. Wo 
know too well to-day how to distinguish the false martyr 
from the true, but dcK}us(i tln^ former as much as we ri'ver- 
eiiccthe latter, and at most they extort Irom us a melan- 
clioly tear for tlic blindness and folly of which w see 
humanity is capalde. But this tear is none of those pleasing 
ones that tragedy should evoke. If thenifore the poet 
chooses a martyr for his hero let him be caRiful to give; to 
his actions the purest and most incontrovertible motives, 
let him jdaoehim in an unalterahle necessity of taking the 
step that'exposes him to danger, let hini not suffer hin* to 
seek death carelessly or iiisohmtly chalhmgo it. Else his 
pious hero bearonies an olijeet of our distaste, and oven 
the religion that ho seeks to hoiumr may sutler thereby. 

I have already said that it could oidy 1)0 a superstition 
that led Oliiido to steal the image from the mosque as con- 
ternptihle as that which wu despise in the wizard Ismenor. 
It does iiotexciioc the ]»oe.t that tliere were ages when such 
superstition was general and couhl su])sist side l^y side 
with many excelhiit (jualities, that tliere still are coun- 
tries where it would be nothing strange for pious igno- 
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ranee. For he wrote his tragoiy as little for those ages as 
he interulcid that it should ho performed in Bohemia or 
Spain. The good aiitlu^r, 1 »e ho of whatever species ho will, 
if ho does not write merely to show liis wit and learning, 
has over the best and most intelligent of Jiis time and 
country before his eyes and he only condescends to write 
wliat pleases and can touch these. Even the dramatic 
author, if lie lowers himself to the mob, lowers himself 
only in order that he may enlighten and improve the mass 
and not to confirm them in their prejudices or in their 
ignoble mode of thought. 


No. 2. 

Yet another remark, also bearing on Christian tragedies 
might be made about the conversion of Clorinda. Con- 
vinced though we may be of the immediate operations of 
grace, yet tliey can please us little on the stage, where 
eveiythiiig tliat has to do with the character of the per- 
sonages must arise from natural causes. We can only 
tolerate miracles in the physieal world ; in the moral 
everything must retain its natural course, because tho 
theatre is to ho the school of tho moral world. The 
motives for every resolve, for every change of opinion or 
even thoughts, must he carefully balanced against each 
other so as to bo in accordance with the hypothetical 
character, and must never produce more than they could 
produce in accordance with strict probability. The poet, 
by beauty of details, may possess tlie art of deluding us to 
overlook misproportions of tliis kind, but he only deceives 
us once, and as soon as w’o are cool again we take hack tho 
applause he lias lured from us. Applying these remarks 
to the fourth scene of tho third act, it will be seen that 
Sophronia’s speeches and acts could have roused pity in 
Clorinda, but were much too impotent to work conversion 
on a person who had no natural disposition to enthusiasm. 
Tasso also makes Clorinda embrace Christianity, hut only 
in her last hour, only after she has recently heard that her 
parents were also inclined to this faith, subtle weighty 
reasons by whose means the operations of a higher power 
are, as it wore, entwined with the course of natural events. 
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No ono lias better understood bow far this point may bo 
carried on the stage than Voltaire. After the sensitive 
noble soUi of Zainor has been shfikon to its depths by 
example and entreaties, by generosity and exhortation, ho 
allows him toNiivine rather than believe in the truths of 
a religion whose adherents evince such greatness. And 
percliance Voltaire would have sup^iressed even this sur- 
mise if it had not been needful to do something for the 
pacification of the spectator. 

Even Corneille’s ‘rolyeuete’ is to be condemned in 
view of the above remarks, and since the })lays made in 
imitation of it are yet faulty, the first tragedy tliat 
deserves the name of (Uiristiau lias beyond doubt still to 
appear. I mean a phi}^ in which the Christian interests 
us solely as a Cliiiistian. But is such a piece oven pos- 
sible ? Is not the character of a true ( diristian something 
quite untheatrical ? Dot‘,s not the gentle pensivimess, the 
unchangeable meekness that are his essential features, war 
with the whole business of tragedy that strivc^s to purify 
passions by passiems? Does not his exi-iectatioii of re- 
warding happiness after tliis life contradict the disin- 
terestedness witli which we wish to see all great and good 
actions undertakcui and carried out on the Htag(i ? 

Until a work of genius arises tiuit i neon testa] dy decides 
these ohjeetions, — for wo know l)y experience wiiat diffi- 
culties genius can surmount, — my advice is this, to l(;avo 
all existent Christian tragc^lics unj>crformed. This advice, 
deduced from tlie iieccHsitius of art, and which de]»rives 
us of nothing more tlian very mediocre plays, is not tho 
worse because it conics to the aid of weak sjurits who feel 
I know not what shrinking, when they hear scuitimeuls 
spoken from tho stage that they had only expected to liear 
in a holier jdace. I’lie theatre should give offence to no 
one, be he who he may, and I wish it would and could 
obviate all preconceived offence. 

Cronegk only brought his play to the end of the fourth 
act. The rest has lieen added by a pem in Vienna : a 
pen — for the work of a head is not very visible. Tho 
“ continuator ” has, to all ajipoarance, ended the story 
quite otherwise than TVom gk intended to end it. Death 
best dissolves all perplexities, tliercfore he despatches both 
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Olindo and Sophronia. Tasso lets thorn both escape, for 
Clorinda interests licrscdf for them with noble generosity. 
But Cronegk had made Clorinda (‘iiamoiired, and that 
being the cases it was certainly difficult to guess how he 
could have <lec*id(3d between tvv(* rivals, wrthout calling 
death to his aid. In another still wwse tragedy where one 
of the princi})al characters died ([uite casually, a sy)ectator 
asked his ncdglihour, “Hut what did she die of?” — “Of 
what^^ Of the fiftli act,” was the reply. In very truth 
the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that carries olf many 
a 011(5 to whom the first four acts ju’omised a longer life. 

But 1 will not })roceed more deeply with the criticism 
of the Mediocre as it is, it was excellently y)er- 

formed. J keep sihnice concerning tin 5 external S])h5ndour, 
for this improvement of our stage reejuires nothing but 
money. The art whose help is needful to this end is 
as ];H5rfect in our country as in any other, only artists 
wish to be paid as well as in any otluT. 

We must rest satisfied Avith the yHudbrmanee of a play if 
among four or live persons some have ydayed excellently 
and th(‘ others well. WlioeviT is so otfiuiiled by a beginner 
or a makeshift in the subordinate ])arts, that he turns up 
his nose at the whole, let him travel to Utopia and there 
visit the perfect theatre where even the candle-snulfer is 
a Giirrick. 

Intersp(u*sed moral maxims are Cronegk’s strong point. 
. . . Unfortunately ho often tries to persuade us that 
coloured bits of glass are gems, and witty antitheses com- 
mon sense. Two such lines in the first act, had a peculiar 
ctfcct uy)on mo. 

The one : 

“ Heaven can pardon, but a priest never.” 

The other : 

“ Wlio thinks ill of others is himself a scoundrel.” 

I was taken aback to sec a g(‘neral movement in the 
parterre and to hoar that murmur with Avhieh apy)roval is 
expressed when close attention does not ])ermit it to break 
out, I thought on the one hand : ^lost excellent ! they love 
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momlity hei^3, this parterre finds pleasure in maxims, on 
this sta^*e Euripides could lia^e earned lame, and Socrates 
would gladly have visited it. But on the other I noticed as 
well bow false, how ])erverted, Jiow ofiensive wei’c^ these 
presumed maxims, and 1 greatly wished tliat disapi>roval 
had had its share in this niurnuir. Eor there has only been 
one Atlieiis and th<u*e will ever remain but one Athens, 
where even the mob has moral feelings so fine and delicate 
that actors and autliors run t]n.‘ risk ol’ being driven from 
the stage on account ot impure ni(»rality. 1 know full 
well that tile sentiments in a drama must be iti accord- 
ance with tlu‘ assununl chara<^ter of tlu^ pm’son who utters 
theni. They can therefore not b(‘ar the slamj) of absolute 
truth, it is enougli if tliiW ani poetically trins if we 
must admit that this chaiMcti'r under tiicsc (‘irenmstanees, 
with thcsi‘ ])assioiis could not hav(‘ jndgcil otherwise. 
But on the otluT hand this jmctical truth Jiiust also 
aj)proach to tin; absolute and tluj potd must never tliink so 
un})hi]osophically as to assunui that a man could desire 
evil for evil’s sake, that a man could act on vicious prin- 
ciples, know'ing them to he vicious and hoast of them to 
hims(;lf and to others. Sindi a man is a monster as fearful 
as he is uninstruetivo and nothingsavotlie pal try resource 
of a j^hall<Av-hcad that can deem glittering tirades the 
highest beauties of a tragedy. If Ismenor is a cruel pritist, 
does it follow that all }>riests are Ismenors? It is useless 
to reply that the allusi(m refers to priests of a false ]’(;ligiun. 
No religion in the world was ever so false that its te-aehers 
must necessarily bo monsters. Pnests have worktid mis- 
chi(;f in false religion as wx*ll as in true, hut not b(3eauso 
they were ])riests but because they were villains who 
would have abused the privileges of any otlicr class in the 
service of their evil propensities. 

If the stage eJiunciates sueli thougxitless judgments on 
priests, what wonder if among these are found some foolish 
enough to decry it as the straight road to hell ? 

But I am falling back into the criticism of the play and 
I wanted to speak of the actors. 
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Why is it that we like to hear the commonest maxim 
spoken hy this actor (IJerr Eckliof)? What is it that 
another nmst Icani from him if we arc to fin/1 him equally 
entertaining in the same case? All maxims nmst come 
from the alnindanee of the heart with whicdi the mouth 
overflows. AVe nnist ap]>car to have tlioiight of them as 
little as we intend to boast of them. It therefore follows 
as a matt(^r of eourso that all the moral parts must bo 
very well leanit by heart. They must be spoken without 
hesitation, without the faintest stammer, in an unbroken 
easy flow of words, so that they may not appear a trouble- 
Bomeunburd(‘ning of memory but spontaneous juomptings 
of the actual condition. It must also follow that no false 
accentuation lead us to susjiect that the actor is chattering 
what he does not understand, lie must convince us by a 
firm assured tone of voice that he is penetrated by the 
full nu'auiiig of his words. 

But true accentuation can, if needful, bo imparted to a 
pan\>t. Yet how far is the actor, who only understands 
a passage, removed from him who also feels it ! AVords 
wh<»se sense we have once grasped, that are once impressed 
upon our memories, can be very correctly repeated even 
when the soul is occupied with quite other matters ; but 
then no feeling is possil do. The soul must be quite present, 
must bestow its attention solely and only on its words, 
and then only 

And yet even then the actor may really feel very much 
and still appear to have no feeling. Feeling is altogether 
the most controverted among the talents of an actor. It 
may be present where we do not recognise it, and we can 
fancy we recognise it where it does not exist. For feeling 
is something internal of which we can only judge by its 
extenial signs. Now it is possible that certain outer 
things in the build of a body do not permit of these 
tokens or else weaken them and make them dubious. An 
actor may have a certain cast of features, certain gestures, 
a certain intonation, with which we are accustomed to 
asst)eiate quite diflerent sentiments from those which he is 
to represent and express at that moment. If this is the 
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case, he may feel ever so much, we do not believe him for 
he is at variance with himself. On the other hand another 
may be so happily formed, may possess such decisive 
features, all his muscles may be so easily and quickly at 
his command^ he may have power over such delicate and 
varit^l inflexions of voice ; in short he may be blessed in 
such a high degree with all the gifts recpiisite for dramatic 
gesture, that he may appear animated with the most 
intense feeling when he is playing parts that he does 
not rc'present originally but after some good model, and 
where everything that he says and does is notliing but 
me(‘hanical imitati< >ij. 

Ileyond question, this man for all his indifiercnce and 
oohlness is more nsel’ul to the theatre than the other. 
\Vh(‘n he has fpr a long spell done nothing hut copy 
he will at last have accumulated a number of little 
rules according to which he begins to act and through the 
<*bs(‘rvance of which (in consequ(‘nce of the law that the 
nifidilications of the soul that induce certain changes of the 
body, in return are induced by these bodily changes) he 
arrives at a species of feeling that has not, it is true, the 
duration or the fire of that which arises in the soul, but is 
yet povv'crfnl enough in tljc moments of n ‘presentation to 
brijjg about soun^ of tlie involuntary changers of body 
whose existence firms almost tlie only (;ertain clue we 
liave as to tlie ]U’eseiice of inner feeling. Sueli an aettor is 
to represent for instam^o, the extrcinest fury of anger. 1 
will su]»pose that he does not even pi’operly unchjrstand 
his ]>art, that ho neither comprehends fully the reasons 
for tliis^ anger nor can imagine them vividly enough in 
order to arouse anger in his soul. And ytd 1 say tliat if 
he has only learnt the veiy commonest expressions of 
anger from an actor of original feeling and knows how to 
copy him faithfully — the liasty Ktri<le, the stamp of the 
foot, the voi(;o now harsh, now smothei'cd, the Jjlay of th(» 
eyijbrows, the trembling lip, the gnashing teeth, &e. — 1 
say that if he only imitates well these things that can }>e 
imitated, his acting will thus infallildy cast on his mind 
a dim feeling of ang^r that will react on his body and will 
there produce such changes as do not depend H(dely n])on 
his will. Ilis face will glow, his eyes will spaikle, his 

VOL. HI. K 
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muscles will dilate; in short he will seem to be tmly 
fuiious without bciiip; so, without comprehending in the 
least why h<3 should be so. 

From those principles of feeling in general I hare en- 
deavoured to ascertain what external tokem: accompany 
those fcjclings with which nior»al axioms should be spoken, 
and which of these tokens are within our command, so 
that every actor, wliether he have the feeling himself or 
not, may represent tiiem. I think they are the following. 

Every moral maxim is a general axiom, which as such 
demands a degree of calm reflexion and mental compo- 
sure. It must therefore be spoken with tranquillity and 
a certain coldness. 

But again, this general axiom is also the result of im- 
pressions made by individual circumstances on the acting 
personages. It is no mere symbolical conclusion, it is a 
generalised sensation and as such it requires to be uttered 
with a certain Are and enthusiasm. 

Consequently with enthusiasm and composure; with 
coldness and fire ? 

Not otherwise; with a compound of both, in which 
however, according to the conditions of the situation, now 
one and now the other, predominates. 

Jf the situation is a placid one, the soul must desire to 
gain a sort of elevation by tbe moral maxim ; it must 
seem to make general observations on its luij)pincss or its 
<luties, in such a manner that by help of this very general- 
ising it may enjoy the former the more keenly and observe 
the latter the more willingly and bravely. 

I f on the other hand the situation is turbulent, the soul 
must appear to recall itself by means of the moral axiom 
(under which definition I comprehend every general 
observation); it must seem to give to its passions the 
appearance of reason and to stormy outbursts the look of 
premeditated resolves. r 

The former requires an elevated and inspired tone ; the 
latter a tempered and solemn one. For in the one reason 
must fire emotion, while in tbe other emotion must be 
cooled by reason. * 

Most actors exactly reverse this. In their agitated 
scones they bluster out the general observations as excit- 
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edly as the other speeches, and in the quiet scenes repeat 
them just as calmly as the rest. It therefore follows that 
moral maxims are not distinguished either in tlu^ one or 
the other, and this is the cause why we find them either 
unnatural oT stupid and chilly. These actors have never 
reflected that einhroidery must contrast with its ground, 
and that to cmLroider gold on gold is wi-etched taste. 

Finally they s])oil everything by their gestures. They 
neither know wlujther they should make any nor of what 
kind. They usually make too many and too insignificant 
ones. When in aii agitated s(;ene the send suddenly seems 
to collect itself to cast a retle<;tive glance u])on itsdf or 
that which surrounds it, it is natural tliat it should com- 
mand all the movements of the boily that <l(;pend u])on its 
will. Not only^ho voice grows more composed, the limbs 
also fall into a condition of rest, to express the inner rest 
without which the eye of reason cannot well look about 
it. I’he unquiet foot treads more lirndy, tlio arms sink, 
the whole body draws itself up into a liorizontal position ; 
a pause — and then the reflexion. The man stands there 
in solemn silence as if he would not disturb himself from 
hearing himself. Tlio reflexion is ended — again a })auHe — 
and then, aee.ording to whether the njflexion was intended 
to Subdue his passions or to inflame them, he suddenly 
bursts forth again or gradually resumes tl’o ])lay of his 
limbs. Only the face during the reflexioii still retains 
the traces of agitation; mien and eye arc htill on fire 
and moved, for mien and eye are not so cjuickly within 
our control as foot and hand. In this tliere-fore, in these 
expressive looks, in this fiery eye, and in the composure 
of the rest of the body, consists the mixture of fire and 
calm with which I believe that moral reflexions should be 
spoken in passionate situations. 

And with this same mixture they should be spoken in 
quiet situations ; only with the diftbrence that the }>art of 
tlie action which is fiery in the former, is here calm ; and 
that which is cabu here must be fiery there. For instamie, 
when the soul has nothing but gentle sensations, and en- 
deavours to give to these gentle sensations a higher degree 
of vivacity, the limbs that are under control will be 
brought into play, the hands will bo in full movement. 
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only tlie expression of the face cannot follow so quickly 
and in mien and eye the quiet will yet reign out of which 
the rest of the body is trying to work itself. 

No. 4. 

But of what kind are the movements of the hand, with 
which in quiet situations, maxims should be spoken ? 

We know very little concerning the Chironomia of the 
ancients, that is to sfiy, the nature of the rules prescribed 
by tlie ancients in the use of the hands. We know this, 
that they carried gestures to a perfection of which we can 
Kcjirccly form an idea from what our orators can compass 
in this reB}) 00 t. Of this whole language we seem to have 
retained nothing but an inarticulate cry,^ nothing but the 
])Ower to make movements without knoNving how to give 
tht^so movements an accurately deterndned meaning and 
how to connect them together so that they may be capable 
of conveying not only one idea, but one connected 
meaning. 

1 am quite aware that among the ancients the panto- 
mimist must not be confounded wdth the actor. The 
hands of the actor were by no m(*ans as talkative as those 
of the i)antomimi8t. In the one case they siqqilied, the 
place of speech, while in the other tJiey were only to lend 
emphasis, and as natural signs of things to lend life and 
truth to the jneconcerted signs of tlie voice. In panto- 
mimes the movements of the hands were not merely 
natural signs, iminy of them had a conventional meaning 
and from these the actor had to refrain completely. Ho 
tluTcfore used his hands less than the pantomimist, but 
as little in vain as he. He did not move his hand if he 
could not mean something thereby or emphasise some- 
thing. He knew nothing of those indilferent movements 
through whose constant monotonous use a large portion 
of actors, especially women, give to themselves the appear- 
ance of mere marionettes. Now the right hand, now the 
left, now a swing from the body, now agitating the air 
with botli hands is what they call action, and wdioever 
can practise it w'ith a certain ballet-master’s grace deems 
tliat he can fascinate us. 
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I know Veil that eveil Hogarth advises actors to learn 
how to move their hands in beautiful undiilatory lines, 
but in all directions with all the possible variations of 
which these lines are capable in consideration of their 
sweep, size and duration. And finally he only advises 
it as an exercise to make them supple in inuvenient, to 
make tlie movements of grace familiar to tlie arms, but 
not in the belief that acting itself consists in nothing 
more than in always describing such beautiful liius in 
the same direction. 

Away therefore^ with thc'se insignificant ; (^spe- 

cially away with them in reflective sc(*m's. (Irace in the 
W'rong place is aflectation and grimace, ajul tlie very saiiu^ 
grace too often re}ieat(‘xl, becuuK's at last cold and then 
re]>ulsive. I seem to see a schoolboy say his task Mdien 
the actor tenditr’s to me moral reflexions with tlu^ same 
movements with which a hand is givcui in the minuet, or 
as if he spun them down from a s})indle. 

Eveiy movement made, by the hand in such ]>aHsag(‘s 
should be significant. It is possible ofti'U to lie ]»ictur- 
esque if only the jiautomimic bo avoidcKl. l^^rhaps 
another time I may find an occasion tf) (‘X[)1ain by exam- 
ples these various gradations from signilicant to jiictur- 
esque find from ]Mcturcs(jue to jiantomimic gi'sturi's. Just 
now' it would lead me too far and I will only remark that 
iimong signilicant gestures there is om^, !;ind that tlie 
actor must note alcove all and with whicli alone, hi*, can 
impart to the nnu'al life and light. JJu'Si* am in one 
word the individual gestures. J'ho moial is a general 
axiom extracted from the particular circumstances of the 
acting personages ; by means of its gem*rality it liecomes 
fondgn to the action, it bcconK‘S a digression whose con- 
nexion with the actual present is not comprehended fir 
noticed by the less observant or less acute s] dictators. Jf 
consequently a means exists to make this connexion evi- 
dent, to bring back the symliolical oi the moral to the 
visible, and if this means lies in certain gestures, the actor 
must ou no account omit making them. 
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If Shakespeare was not as great an actor as he was a 
dramatist, at least ho knew as well what 'was needed for 
the art of the one as the other. Yes, perhaps he even 
pondered more about the former because he had the less 
genius for it. C(.rtaiiily ev(iry word tlxat he puts into 
Hamlet’s mouth when addressing the players shoxild be a 
golden rule for all actors who care for sensible a})prol)a- 
tion. “ 1 i)ray you,” ho saj's among other tilings, “ speak 
the speecli as 1 pronounced it to yon, trijxpingly on the 
tongue : but if yon mouth it, as iimny of your players do* 
1 liad as lief the town crier had 8])oke my linos. Nor do 
not saw the air too much with your hand, thus : but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I 
may say) the whirlwind of pission, you must ae(|uire and 
beget a tenijicrjiuco that may give it smoothm'ss.” 

The tire of the a(!t(jr is often mentioned, discussions aro 
common as to whether the actor can show too much ani- 
mation. If those wdio maintaiti this cit(‘. as an instance 
til at an actor maybe ])assionate or at least more passionate 
than circumstaiiCH's require; then those wdio deny it 
have a right to say that in such eases the actor has not 
shown too much animation, but too little intelligence. 
Altogether it depends greatly what we understand under 
the word fire. If screams and contortions are tiro then it is 
incontestable that the actor can carry these too far. But 
if tire consists in tlio ra])idity and vivacity wdth which 
all those i».arts that make the actor, bring their pro- 
perties to bi'ar, to give to his acting tiio semblance of truth, 
then wc sliould not desii'c to see tliis semblance of truth 
cairied to tlio oxtremest illusion, if we deemed it possible 
that the actor couhl apply too much tire in this sense. 
It can therefore not bo this tire the UKxleration of which 
Shakespeare re(]nircs even in the torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of passion. lie can only mean that violence 
of voice ami movement ; and it is easy to discover why, 
where the poet has not observed the least moderation, 
the actor must yet moderate himself in both points. 
There are few a uices that do not become displeasii^ at 
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their utmost pitch, and movements that are too tapid, too 
agitated will rarely be dignified. Now our eyes and our 
ears are not to be offended, and only when everything is 
avoided in the expression of violent passion that can be 
unpleasant ^o these, can acting possess that smoothness 
and polish which Hamlet demands from it even under 
these circumstances, if it is to make the deepest impres- 
sion and to rouse the conscience of stiffnecked sinners out 
of its sleep. 

The art of the actor here stands midway between the 
plastic arts and poetry. As visible 2)ainting beauty must 
be its highest law, but as transitory 2)ainting it need not 
always give to its postures the calm dignity that makes 
ancient sculpture so imj)08ing. It may, it must at times 
p(irmit to itself the wildness of a Tem})eBta, the insolence 
of a llemini; and they have in this art all that which is 
expressive and peculiar without the offensive element 
that arises in the plastic arts through their iicrmanent 
jKJsture. Only it must not remain in them too long, it 
must prepare for them gradually by ^n'eviouB movements, 
and must resolve them again into the general tone of the 
conventional. Neither must it ever give to them all the 
strength which the poet may use in his treatment. For 
thopglj the art is silent poetry, yet it desires to make 
itself comprehended immediately to our eyes, and every 
sense must bo gratified if it is to convey unfalsilied the 
proper impressions to the soul. 

Tt might easily (X)rae about that the moderation de- 
manded by art, even in the extremes of passion, does not 
consort well with applause. But what applause? It is 
true the gallery greatly loves the noisy and boisterous, 
and it will rarely omit to repay a good lung with loud 
hand-claj)j)ing 8 . The German parterre also sliares tliis 
taste in yjart; and there are actors cunning enough to 
derive advantage from this taste. The must 6 leej)y actor 
will rouse himself towards the end of the scene, wlnm he 
is to make his exit, raise liis voice and overload the action, 
without reflecting whetlier the sense of his speech rccpiires 
this extra exertion. Not seldom it even cMuitradic ts the 
mood in w^hieh ho should de])aft ; but wliat mattias that 
to him ? Enough that he has thus reminded the partcJTe to 
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look at him, and, if it will be so good, to applaud after him. 
They should hiss after him ! But, alas ! the spectators 
are partly not connoisseurs, and in part too good-natured, 
and they take the desire to please them for the deed. 


[No. 6 consists mainly of a Prologue and Epilogue 
spoken on the first night. They were not written 
by Lessing. J 

No. 7. 

The Prologue shows us the drama in its highest 
dignity, inasmuch as it regards it as supplementary to 
the laws. 'Diere are matters in the moral conduct of men 
which, in regard to tludr immediate influence upon the 
well-being of society, are too insignificant and in tluun^ 
selves too changeable to be worth while jdacing under tho 
protection of the law. Th(*re are otlu^rs again, against 
which tht^ whole force ol‘ legislation falls powerless. 
They are too in(5om]>rehensible in their mainsprings, too 
almormal in thoins(dves, and to<j nnfathoniabie in their 
eonset|uonces, so that they either escape totally from tho 
pcmalty of th(i law, or cannot possibly be punished accord- 
ing to their duo. I do not attempt to restrict comedy to 
the former as a species of the ludicrous ; or tragedy to 
the latter, as extraordinary manifestations in tho <lofnain 
of morals that astonisli our reason and rouse tumult in 
our ])rcast. Genius laughs away all the boundary lines 
of criticism. Only so much is indisputable, tliat drama 
chooses its themes this side or beyond the frontiers of 
law, and only touches its objects in so far as they either 
lose themseh^es in the absurd, or extend io the horrible. 

Tho Kpilogue dwells upon one of the chief lessons that 
a great part of the fable and eharact(jr of the tragedy was 
to teach. True it was rather rash of Herr von Cronegk to 
preach toleration in a play whose subject was taken from 
tho unhappy time of the Crusades, and to endeavour to 
show the enormity of a spirit of jxTsocution as practisc’d 
by the adherents of Mahoiumedanism. FOr these Crusades 
themselves, at the outset a political subterfuge of the popes, 
proved one of tho must iiihuiuau of persecutions of which 
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Christian superstition has been guilty. True religion 
possessed the greatest number of bloodthirsty Isinenora 
The punishment of an individual who had robbed a 
mosque, could that bo placed in opposition to the unholy 
madness thati^depojmlaied orthodox Europe to lay waste 
heterodox Asia? But what the tragedian has brought 
into his work clumsily, the author of the Epilogue may 
v€^ry well take up. Humanity and charity deserve to 
bo commended on every occasion, and no inducement 
til ere to can be so far-fetched but that our heart finds it 

most natural and imperative 

A passage in th«‘ Bjdioguc was open to a misconstructiou 
from which it deserves to be resc-ued. d'ho j)oet says : — 


“ Bedenkt dass untor nns die Kunst nnr kaum beginnt, 
In welcher taiisend Quins fur eineu Garrick sind.” ^ 


To this J have heard it replied that Quin was no liad actor. 
No, that lie certainly was not. He was Thoms<m’s especial 
friend, and the friendshiji that united a poet like Thomson 
with an actor must awaken in posterity a ])r(yndice in 
favour of liis powers. Besides, (^nin has more claims 
than this mere prejudice. It is known that he acted 
with great dignity in triigody, that he was especially dis- 
tinguished for the manner in wdii(ih ho did justice to 
Milton’s sublime language, and that in comedy he hronglit 
the role of Falstalf to the greatest perfection. Still all 
this docs not make him a Garrick, and the miscoiistruf;tion 
of the ]jaHsage consists in the assumption that the poet 
meant to ojipose to this universal and extraordinary actor 
one who was had, and was nniversally recognised as had. 
Quin was luoant to represent one of the usual type as 
they are to ho found every day, a man wlio d<jes his work 
so well that we are con tent with him, a man wlio may 
even play this or that part excellently when it hajqions 
that his figure, his voice, and his character come t(j his 
aid tlmrein. Such a man is very useful, and may tmth- 
fully be called a good actor. But how much he still lacks 
before he can he the i*roteu8 of his art which unanimous 


* “ Consider tliat our art is fnily in its infancy, and tliat wo have a 

thousand Quins for one Garrick.** 
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rumour has long voted Garrick to be I No doubt such a 
Quin played tlio King in ‘ Hamlet * when Tom Jones and 
*Partridge went to the ]>] ay house together, and such 
Partridges exist in shoals who do not hesitate for a 
moment to prefer him far beyond a Garrick. “What! ” 
they cry ; “ Garrick, the best player who was ever on the 
stage ! Why, he did not seem frightened at the ghost, 
but he really was Irightened. What kind of an art is 
that to bo friglitoiied by a ghost ? Why I could act as 
well myself. Most surely if 1 had seen a ghost I should 
have looked in tlio very same manner, and done just as he 
did. Now the actor, the king, looked as if he was 
touched, but like a good actor he took all pains to hide 
it. Tlicn he s])oke all his words distinctly, half as loud 
again as the other little man about whom you make such 
to do/^ 

In England every new play has its prologue and 
epilogue composed either by the author himself or by a 
friend. They do not, Jiowcvor, employ it for the purpose 
for which the ancients used the prologue, Namely, to 
inform the spectators of various matters that would help 
them to a more rapid comprehension of the main points of 
th^ play. But it nevertheless is not without its use. The 
English know how to say many things in it that soryc to 
dispose the spectators in favour of the poet or of his sub- 
ject, and that obviate unfavourable criticisms both of him 
and of the actors. Still less do they employ the ei)ilogue 
as Plautus sometimes employed it, to tell the complete 
solution of the play for which the fifth act had not space. 
They use it as a kind of moral application, full of good 
maxims and pretty remarks on the morals portrayed and 
on the art wherewith they have been rendered, and all 
this is written in a droll, humorous tone. Nor do they 
alter this tone willingly even in the case of tragedies, so 
that it is nothing unusual that satire causes loud laughter 
to resound after the most piteous or murderous drama, 
and that wit becomes so wanton that it would seem to be 
express design that every good impression should be 
turned into an object of ridicule. It is notorious how 
Thomson inveighed against this fool’s rattle that was 
thus jingled after Melpomene. If, therefore, I wish that 
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our new original plays should not be brought before the 
public without introduction or recommendation, it follows* 
of course that in the case of Iragediee 1 should wish the 
tone of the epilogue to bo more suited to our German 
gravity. Af^pr a comedy it may be as burlesque as it 
likes. In England it is iJrydeu who has written master- 
pieces of this kind, and they are still read with tlie greatest 
pleasure, although many of the plays for which they were 
written have long been wholly forgotten. . . . 

No. 8. 

. . . On the third evening * Mclanide * was per- 
formed. This play by Nivelle do la Chaussee is well 
known. It is of the })athetic genus to which the name 
larmoyant has been given in ridicule. . . . 

The translation w^as not had ; it was indeed far better 
than an Italian one contained in the second volume of the 
Theatrical Library of Diodati, I must admit for the 
comfort of the great mass of our translators that their 
Italian colleagues are usually more pitiable than they 
are. Still to transcribe good verses into good prose needs 
something more than exactitude, or, I would rather say, 
something else. A too faitiiful rendering makes a trans- 
lation stiff, because it is impossible tliat all which is 
natural in one language should be so also in the other. 
But a translation from verso becomes at once watery and 
crooked. For where is the haj)j)y versifier whom a 
syllabic measure, a rhymo has not forced into saying hero 
and there something a little stronger or weaker than ho 
would have said if free from this restraint? Now when 
the translator does not know how to distinguish this, if ho 
has notgood taste and courage enough to omit a digressio n, 
to substitute the real meaning for a metaphor, or supply or 
conclude an ellipsis, he will give us all the careless fault 
of the original, while de})riving it of the excuses that 
existed for the original in the difficulties of symmetry or 
in the euphony demanded by its language. 

The part of Melanide was played by an excellent actress 

Her declamation was accentuated correctly but 

not obtrusively. The t(jtal want of marked accentuation 
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gives rise to monotony ; but without being able to accuse 
her of this, she knows how to come to the aid of its rare 
employment by another subtle trait of which, alas I most 
actors know little or nothing. I will explain myself. 
People know what is meant by movement jji music ; not 
the time but the degr(}(‘S of slowness or quickness in which 
the tinn^ is ]>hiyed. This movement is uniform through- 
out tlie wliole ]uece. The same d<‘gree of quickness in 
whicli tlie first l»ars arc played must be sustained to tlie 
last. TJiis uniformity is needful in music, because one 
piece can only <‘X])ress tin* same kind of thing, and with- 
out this uniformity then^ can be no combination of different 
instrunients and voices. In d(Kda,niation, on the other 
hand, it is very diHert’iit. Jh*garding a period of many 
phras(5S as one musit^al ])i(}ee, and regarding the phrases as 
the biirs, yet these phrases, even if they woi’o t>f the same 
length ainl consisted of the same number of syllables of 
the same time (juaiitity, they ought lujver to be spoken 
with tin* same degree of rapidity. For as they cannot bo 
of e(|ual value and importance eitlier in reference to clear- 
ness and c,x]>resKion, or in references to the main idea of 
the period, it follows that the voice should enumdate* the 
least important (piiejkly, and skim them lightly and can*- 
lessly, and shonld rest on the num* important ones in 
marke-d detail, giving to every word and every letter its 
full value. The degrees of these differcrn’cs are intinite, 
and although tli(*y eaiinot be marked out and measured by 
artificial divisions of time, yet they are distinguished by 
the most uncultivated ear and arc observed by tlie most 
uncultivated tongue when s])eech comes from a lull heart 
and not merely from a ready memory. The effect pro- 
duced by this constant change is incredible, and if besides 
this all changes of voice are taken into account, not only 
with regard to ])iteh and strength but also with regard to 
its various tunes of sweetness, roughness, harshness, mel- 
lowness, used in tlieir proper places, then that natural 
luusie- arises to which every heart is sure to respond 
because we feel that it issues from the heart, and that an 
has oul}’’ ]iart in it in so far as art is nature. And I say 
that in tliis music the actress of whom I speak is excellent, 
and no one can be compared to her but. Herr Eckbof, who 
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by Biiperadding a more marked accent to certain words, 
which she regards less, is able to give to his declamation 
a higher degree of perfection. . . . 

On the fourth evening a new German original play was 
performed, cabled * J ulia, or the Conflict between Love 
and Duty/ Herr ITeufeld of Vienna is the author. He 
tells us that two plays of his have already met with the 
ap})roval of the Viennese audience. I do not know them, 
but to judge by this one, they cannot be wholly bad. 

The main points of the fable and a greater part of the 
situations are borrowed from Housseau’s "Nouvelle Heloise.* 
1 wish that Herr lleuicld, before setting to work, had 
read and studied the criticism of this novel in the * Letters 
concerning Contemj)orary Literature.*^ He would have 
workefl with a more just compndiension of the beauties of 
the original, and would perhaps have been more hdicitous 
in various points. 

From the point of view of invention, the worth of the 
‘ Nouvelle lleloise’ is very slight, and the best parts in it are 
by no means adapted to dramatic purposes, 'i’he situations 
are coinmoiiplaco or unnatural, and the few good ones so 
far apart, that Ihey cannot be constrained into the 
narrow limits of a drama of thiee acts without violence. 
It was impossible tliat the st^ry should end on tLe stage 
as it dues not end, but rather loses itself in the novel. 
The lover of Julia had to be bapj>y here, an(4 Herr Hen- 
feld lets him be haj)j)y, Ilti gets his pupil. But has Herr 
Heufeld considered that his Julia is now no more tlio 
Julia of lioiissoau? But Julia of Rousseau or no, who 
cares, if only she be a person who intere.sts? But just 
that she is not, she is nothing but a little enamoured fool, 
who at times chatters prettily enough whenever Herr 
Heufeld remembers a fine passage in Rousseau. “Julia,** 
say the critics whom I have before named, “ plays a two- 
fold role in the story. At first she is a weak and even a 
seductive maiden, then at last she becomes a woman who 
surpasses all ever dreamt of as a model of virtue.” This 

* A periodical publication written in great part by Lewsing, bnf the 

letters to which he here refers are from the pen of his friend, the 
phflosopher Moses Mendelssohn. (Tb.) 
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last she becomes through her obedience, through the sacri- 
fice of her love, through the mastery she gains over her 
heart. But if nothing is seen or heard of all this in the 
play, what remains of her but as I said a weak seductive 
maiden who has wisdom and virtue On her tongue and 
foolishness in her heart? 

Herr Heufeld has changed the name St. Preux into Sieg- 
jnund. The name Siegmund savours of the footman. 
I wish that our dramatic poets would be a little more 
choice even in such details, and more attentive to the tone 
of good society. St. Preux is an insipid personage already 
in Kousseau. “ They all call him the philosopher,” says 
the above-named critic. The philosopher! And what, I 
should like to know, has this young man done or said in 
the whole story that earns him this name? In my eyes 
he is the most absurd creature in the world, who exalts 
wisdom and reason in all manner of general declamations 
and does not possess the fainti^st spark of either, llis love 
is romantic, bombastic, wanton, and the rest of his doings 
reveal no trace of reflexion. He has the proudest oonfi- 
denco in his reason, and is yet not resolute enough to 
venture the smallest step without being led either hy liis 
pupil or his friend. But how far below St. Preux is this 
German Siegmund ! « 

No. 9. 

In the novel St. Preux has occasion now and then to 
show his enlightened mind, and to play the active part of 
a worthy man. But the Siegmund of our comedy is 
nothing more than a little conceited pedant, who makes a 
virtue of his weakness, and is much offended that his 
tender little heart does not everj’^where meet with justice. 
His whole activity is concentrated in a few follies. The 
boy wants to fight and to stab himself. 

The author himself felt that his Siegmund did not act 
sufficiently, but he thought to meet this objection when bo 
bids us consider “ that a man of this kind is not like a 
king to whom in the space of four-and-twenty hours 
opportunity is afforded every moment of doing great 
actions. We must assume beforehand that Siegmund is a 
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worthy maA as lie is described, and be satisfied since 
Julia, her mother, Clarissa, and Edward, all worthy people, 
so regard him.” 

It is right and well if in cvery-day life we start with no 
undue mistrust of the character of others, if wo give all 
credence to the testimony of honest folk. But may tlio 
dramatic poet ])ut us ott’ with such rules of justice? Cer- 
tainly not, although ho could mucli ease his husiness 
thereby. On the stage we want to see who the people are, 
and we can only see it from their actions. The goodness 
with which we are to credit them, mendy upon tlie word 
of another, cannot ])os8il)ly interest us in them. It leaves 
us quite indifferent, and if we nevi*r have? tlio smallest 
personal experience of their goodness it even has a had 
reflex effect upon those on whose faith we solely and only 
accepted the opinion. Far tlierefoi’e from being willing 
to believe Siegmund to be a most ])erfect and excellent 
young man, because Julia, her mother, (Uarissa and 
Edward declare him to he such, wo rather begin to suspect 
the judgment of these persons, if wo never see for ourselves 
anything to jmstify their favoiirahlc opinion. It is true, 
a private person cannot achieve many gr(*-at actions in the 
space of four-and-twenty hours. But who demands great 
actions ? Even in the smallest, character can bo revealed, 
and those that tlirow the most light n])on character, 
are the greatest according to poetical valuation. More- 
over how came it that four-and-twenty hours was time 
enough to give Siegmund opportunity to compass two of 
the most foolish actions that could occur to a man in his 
position? The occasion was snitahle, the author might 
reply, but he scarcely will reydy that. They might have 
arisen as naturally as possilde, he treated as delicately 
as possible ; for all that the foolish actions, that wo see 
him commit, would leave a bad impression on our minds 
concerning this young impetuous philosophist. 'J’hat 
he acts badly we see ; that he can act well we hear, 
not even by examples but in the vaguest of general 
tenns. 

Rousseau scarcely touches upon the severity with 
which Julia's father treats her when she is to take 
another husband than him whom her heart has chosen. 
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Herr Heufeld had the courage to show us the whole scene. 
I like it when a young poet ventures something. He lets 
the father throw his daughter to the ground. . . . Herr 
Heufeld demands that when Julia is raised by her mother, 
there should bo blood on her face. He may be glad that 
this was omitted. Minute eifects must ntwer be carried 
to the extniinity of repulsiveness. It is well if our 
heated phantasy can see blood in such cases, but the eye 
must not really see it. 

In conclusion the ‘Treasure*^ was performed; an 
imitation of the ‘Trinummus* of Plautus, in which the 
author has tried to concentrate into (me act all the comic 
scones of the original. It was excellently played. The 
actors all knew their pjirts with tliat perfection that 
is absolutely requisite to low comedy. 

If questionalde fancies, indiscretions, and puns are 
brought out slowly and haltingly, if the actors have to 
try and recollect petty jokes that were intended to do no 
more than raise a smile ; the ruin is inevitable. Farces 
must be spoken sharply and (jixickly, so that the spectator 
has not a moment’s time to examine whetluT they are witty 
or stupid. 'I'here are no w'oinen in this j>lay. The only 
one that could have been introduced would have been a 
chilly charnu'r, and it is certainly better to hav(^ none, 
tlian such. Hut I would not ccmnsel any one to cultivate 
tliis ))t culiarity. AVc arc tcK) much accustomed to the 
mixture of both sexes, so that the total absence of the 
faiuT leaves a seiibc of emptiness in our minds. . , 

No. 10. 

The })lay of the fifth evening was ‘ The Unexpected 
lliiulranci* ; or, A Hindranco without Hindrance,’ of 
Dcstouches. 

If we ri fer to the annals of the French stage, we shall 
find that just the very nuTriest plays of this author met 
with the very least success. Neither the juesent play, nor 
the ‘ buried Treasure,’ nor ‘ The Ghost with the Drum,* 


' Tliis play wns by Lessing. (Tr.) 
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nor ‘ The I^oetical Yeoman ’ have maintained themselves 
upon the stage, and they were acted only a few tiint\s uven 
when they were iiov( Itics. Much depends ny)on tlic k('y- 
note a poet strikes a1 his first ap])earance, or in which In* 
composes his works. Jt is silently assumed that he 
thus makt*8 a cun tract never to dcjrirt frt)m this given 
tone, and if he do<'s so the wa>rld JiohLs itself justified in 
being startled. The author is sought in th<' autlior, and 
they think they have found something worse as soon as 
they do not find the same. 

In his * ]\Iarried Philosopher/ his ‘ Boaster,’ liis 
‘Spendthrift’ Dcstomhes had produced models of more 
refined and elevated comedy even tliaii IMoIien; in his most 
serious plays. At once tlie critics, who love to ('hissify, 
pronounced that to he his pc.euliar sphere. What was 
pereliaiice nothing hut aceidental elioic‘C on tJie ])o(‘t’s 
part, th(‘y deelared as marked bias and ruling ])ower; 
what he oiKte or twicic. had not tried to do, they thought 
he could not; and when he did try, what do the crities 
do? They rather refuse to do him justiee than abate 
tlieir hasty judgment. I do not vraiit to say by this that 
the low comedy of Destouehes is of the saim*, g()()dn(\ss as 
that of Moliere. It is much more formal ; th(‘ witty-Jii'ad 
is mi)re jnomineiit than the faithful j)ortrait-paint(‘r ; liis 
fools are rarely of tljose c<mifortahlo fools sueh as they 
issue from the hands of nature, hut rather of tlie wooden 
sort such as art carves them, overladen with allcetatimi, 
pedantry, and ahsence of savvir mere; his school-wit, his 
Mazures are thcndbrtj more chilly than ridiculous. But 
notwithstanding tliis — and this is all I wanted to say — 
his merry plays are not so deficient in the truly eoiuio * 
element as an over-delicate taste thinks them, d'iiere are 
scenes in them that make us laugh most hcartil}^ that 
alonie should secure to him no mean rank among the comic 
writers. 


On the sixth evening was performed ‘ Semiramis,’ by 
M. do Voltaire. 

This tragedy was first brought out on the French stage 
in 1748, was greatly applauded, and in a measure formed 
VOL. III. s 
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an epoch in the history of this stage. After M.’de Yoltaire 
had produced his ‘ Zaire and Alziro,* his ‘ Brutus and 
Caesar,* he was confirmed in his opinion that the tragic 
poets of his nation had in many points outstripped the 
Greeks. “ From us French,** he said, “ the Greeks might 
have leamt a more graceful exposition and the great art 
how to comhino tlie scenes one with another in sudh a mode 
that the stage never remains empty and no personage 
enters or Icuves without a reason. From us,’* he said, 
“ they miglit have learnt how rivals speak to each other 
in witty antitheses, and how the poet can dazzle .and 
astonish ])y a wealth of sparkling elevated thoughts.** 
From us tliey could have learnt — oh yes, what cannot bo 
learnt from the French ! II (to and there, it is true, a 
foreigner who lias also read the classics a little would 
like hniuhly to beg permission to differ from them. He 
would ])tirhaps object that all these prerogatives of the 
French liavc^ no great influence on the essential element of 
tra.g(‘dy ; that tlnjy are Ix'auties which the unaffected 
gramhmr of the ancients despised. But what does it 
avail to raise objections against M. do Voltaire? He 
speaks and the world iKdieves. I'hero was only one thing 
he missed in the French theatre: that its masterpieces 
should be bjought upon the stage with all the spleinlour 
that the Greeks accorded to the trifling attempts of their 
young art. He was very properly offended at the theatre 
of Paris, an rdd ball-room, decorated in the worst taste, 
wdiere tin* people pushed and jostled in a dirty pit, 
Es]>onially was he offended at the barbarous custom of 
tolerating spectators on the stage, leaving the actors 
%aroly room enough for their most necessary movements. 
He was convinced that this bad jiractioc alone had de- 
prived France of much that would have been attempted 
under freer conditions and in a theatre Ixdter adapted to 
comfort and action. To prove by example he wrote his 
‘ Semiramis.* A queen who assembles her parliament 
to announce to them her marriage ; a gliost who rises 
from his grave to hinder incest and to revenge himself 
on his murderer; the grave into which a fool steps to 
issue as a criminal ; all this was indeed something quit© 
new fur the Fiench. It created as much noise on the stage, 
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it demanded as mncli pomp and transformation as Ii hI boon 
known only in opera. Tlie poet believed lie iiad ^ivt ii the 
model for a special genus, and though he had luadr it for 
the French stage not such as it was, hut such as he wislied 
to see it, ne'^iwrtheless it was played there for tlie present 
as well as circumstances would })erniit. At tlie tirst re- 
presentation the spectitors still sat on the stage; and 1 
should like much to have seen a ghost of ohl appear in 
this gallant circle. Only after the first performances was 
this blemish in artisiic fitness removed. The actors 
cleared the stage and what was then an exci^ption for the 
benefit of an extraordinary ]»lay btcame. in time the con- 
stant practice J»ut only for the Parisian stage, for which 
as we have said, ‘Semiramis’ formed an ejioch. ddie 
provincials lovejto retain obi fashions and would rather bo 
deprived of all illusions than renounce their privilege of 
treading on the long tiains of Zaires and Meropcs. 

No. 11. 

The appearance of a ghost was so bold a novelty on 
the Freiudj stage, and tlio poet who ventured ujinn it 
justified it by such curious reasons, tliat it really repays 
th£‘, trouble of investigating them a little. 

“Tliey cry and w'rite on all sides,” says IVl. do Vol- 
taire, “ that we no longt^r believe in ghosts and tliat the 
apparition of a gliost is held childish in tlie cyan of 
an enlightened nation. But how,” ho rejdifs to this; 
“ should all anticpiity have belbjved in such miracles 
and should we not bo jiermitted to adapt oursehujs to 
antiquity? IJow? Our own religion has hallowed the 
belief in such extraordinary dispensations of IVovidence 
and it should bo held ridiculous to revive them ! ” 

These exclamations appear to me to be more rlietoricai 
than philosophical. Above all things I should wish 
religion to be left out of the question. In mattcus of 
taste and criticism, reasons (‘xtf»rted from religion are ail 
very well to silence an opponent, but not well suit(;d to 
convince him. lleligion as religion has nothing to decide 
here, and regarded as a form of ancient tradition lier 
testimony has neither more nor less value than all other 
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testimonies of antiquity. ' Consequently in this instance 
we have only to deal with aTiti(|nity. 

Very good then ; all antiquity ])cdicve(l in ghc^sts. 
Therefore llie poets of anti(iuity were quite right to 
avail th(‘niselv(;s of tliis l)eluif. If we eneonnter ghosts 
among them, it would he unreasonahle to ohj(‘et to them 
according to our 1 m -I ter knowh^dge. ]>ut does 11) is accord 
the sjime ]»eri))ission to (uir inodorn ])oets who sliaro our 
beit(‘r knowledge ? C<‘rtainly not. lint su])])oso ho 
transfer his story into these more credulous tinu'S? Not 
even llnui. For tlui dramatic pocd is no historian, h(‘ do('S 
not i-el:il(‘ to us what was once believed t<> liave ha])])eiied, 
but h(‘ rejilly ])roduccs it again before our (‘Ves, and pro- 
duces it again not on account of mere bistori(*al truth 
but for a totally ditferoiit aud a uobler f,iim. llistorieal 
acfuiracy is not his aim, but only th(‘ m»‘aus by Avhich ho 
ho])es to attain his aim ; lie wdslies to delude us aud toiudi 
oiii' h(‘artK through this delusion. If it bo tru(' therefore 
that we no longv'r believe in ghosts; and if this unlx'liof 
must of neeessity ])r(‘V(‘nt this delusion, if without this 
d(dusion we eainiot j^ossibly sym])atliise. then our modern 
di'anndist iiijuix's himself wlnai lie neverthehsss dn^sses up 
sueh iiieredil)le fables, and all the art he has lavished upon 
them is vain. ** 

(^)ns(‘(jueutly ? — It is consequently luwer to be allowed 
to bring ghosts and apparitions on the stages ? Conso- 
<]uently this source of t(Tril)le or pathetic emotions is 
exhausted for us? Ko, this would be toe great a loss to 
poetry. Iksides does she not own exam])les enough 
\y]u‘r(‘ g(‘iiius confutes all our philoso])hy, rendering things 
that se<'m ludiiuous to our cooler reason most terrible to 
our imjigiuatioii? The consequence must therefore be 
didhrent and tbe li y pot heses 'whence we started false. We 
no hmguT believe in ghosts? Who says so? Or rather, 
w’hat does that mean? Does it mean: we are at last so 
far advanced in comprehension that 'ivc can prove their 
impossibility ; that certain incontestable truths that con- 
tradict a belief in ghosts are now sc* universally known, 
are so constantly present even to the minds of the 
most vulgar, that everything that is not in accordance with 
those truths, seems to them ridiculous and absurd I It 
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cannot mean this. We no longer believe in ghosts can 
therefore only incantliis : in this matter concerning which 
BO much may be argued for or against, that is not decided 
and never can be decided, the prevailing tendency of the 
age is to in.glino towards tins preponderance of reasons 
brought to bear against this belief. Some few hold this 
opinion from convieUon, and many otliers wisli to appear 
to hold it, and it is these who raise the outcry and set the 
fashion. Meanwhile the mass is sjjpnt, and remains in* 
dilf<M*ent, and thinks now with one side, now with tlie 
other, delights in luiaring jokes about ghosts recount'd in 
broad daylight and shivers with horror at night when 
they are talkiMl of. 

Now a dishelief in ghosts in this sense cannot and 
should not hinder the dramatic poet from making use of 
them. The sccris of possible belief in them are sown in 
all of us and most frerjiiently in tlioso ])ersi)ns for whom 
ho (‘hi(*lly writes. It do]H‘nds solely on the degree of his 
art whetlior he can force these seeds to germinate, whether 
ho possesses certain dexterous means to summon up rapidly 
and forcildy arguments in favour (d'the existciiico of such 
ghosts. 11* lie has tliein in his power, no matter what 
we may h(‘lieve in ordinary life, in the theatre wo must 
believe as llie poet wills. 

Such a po(-*t is Shak(‘spearo cand Shakespeaa*e only and 
alone. His ghost in * Hamlet ’ mak(‘S our liairs stand on 
end, whether they cover a ])elie.ving or an unholieving 
brain. M. de Voltaire did not do w(‘il wlien ho rofeircd 
to this ghost, lie only made himself and his ghost of 
‘ Ninus ’ ridicnilous liy so doing. 

Shakes] leare's ghost ajipisars really to come from another 
world. For it counts at tlie Holeiim hour, in the dread 
stillness of night, accompanied hy all tlie gloomy, mys- 
terious ac(a*ssories wliercwitli we have hecn told by our 
nurses that ghosts appear. Now Voltaire’s gliost is not 
even fit for a hugl»ear wherewith to frighten children. It 
is only a disguised actor, who lias nothing, says notliing, 
<loes nothing that makes it jirohahle tliat hi) is that which 
he pretends to be. All the ci re mn stances moreover, under 
which ho ajijiears, disturb the illusion and betray tho 
creation of a cold poet who would like to deceive and 
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terrify us without knowing how to sot about it. Let ua 
only consider this one thing. Voltaire’s ghost steps out 
of his grave in broad dayliglit, in the midst of an assembly 
of the royal jiarliament, preceded by a thunder-clap. 
Now where did M. de Voltaire learn that ghosts are thus 
bold? What old woman could not have told him that 
ghosts avoid sunshine and do not willingly visit largo 
assemblies ? No doubt Voltaire knew this also ; but he 
was too timid, too djdicato to make use of these vulgar 
conditions, he waiite^o show us a ghost but it should 
bo of a higher type, and just this original type) marred 
everything. A ghost that takes libc^rties which are 
contrary to all tradition, to all 8]>eetral gfK)d manners, 
does not seem to me a riglitsoii; of ghost, and everything 
that dot's not in sueh cases strengthen the illusion seems 
to weaken it. 

If Voltaire had paid some attention to mimetic action 
ho would I’or other reasons have felt the imjiropriety of 
allowing a ghost to appear heforo a large assembly. All 
present are I’orccid at once to exhibit signs of fear and 
horror, and they must all (exhibit it in various ways 
if the S])ecta.(;lo is not to resomlile the chilly symmetry of 
a ballet. Now 8up]x>se a troupe of stu]>id walking 
gentlemen and ladies have been duly trained to this end, 
and even assuming that tlu'y have lu^en succi'ssfully 
trjxined, consider liow all the various ex]>ressions of the 
same emotion must divide the attention of tlie spectator 
and withdraw it from the prinei]Kd characters. For 
if th(‘SO ar(i to make tlieir duo impression <.>n us, it is not 
only needful Ave should see tliem hut it is Avell we should 
sSo nothing hut tlmm. 81iakes])eare let only Hamlet see 
the ghost, and in the scene \Adiere his inotlier is present, 
she neither secs nor hears it. All our attention is there- 
fore fixed on him, and the more evidences of terror and 
horror avo discoA’cr in this fcar-stricken soul, the more 
ready are avo to hold the apparitiim that has awakened 
such agitation as that for Avhich ho holds it. The spectre 
operates on us, hut through him rather than by itself. 
The impression it mak<;s on him jmsses on to us, and the 
effeet is too vivid and apparent for us to doubt its super- 
natural cause. lloAv little has Voltaire understood thia 
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artistic toxich ! At his ghost many arc frightened, but 
not much. Semiramis exclaims once ; “ Heaven ! I die,” 
while the rest make no more ado about him than we 
might make about a friend whom we deemed far away and 
who suddenl^i walks into the room. 

No. 12. 

I must note another difference that exists between the 
ghosts of the English and French poets. Voltaire's ghost 
is nothing else but a poetical machine that is only 
employed to help the unravelling of thu ]>lot ; it does not 
interest us in the very least on its own account. Shake- 
speare's ghost, on the contrary, is a real active personage, 
in whose fate 'vve take an interest, who excites not only 
our fear but our pity. 

This difference arose beyond question out of the different 
points of view from which the two poets regarded ghosts. 
Voltaire looked upon the reappearance of a dead man 
as a miracle ; Shakespeare as quite a natural oocurronco. 
Which of the two thought the more philosophically 
cannot be questioned, but Shakespeare thought the more 
poetically. Voltaire’s ghost presents no claims to bo 
reg^irdod as a being who even beyond the grave is 
capable of pleasant and unpleasant sensations. He only 
wishes to instruct us how divine power would occasionally 
make an exception to its eternal laws in order to discover 
and punish secret (crimes. 

I will not say that it is a fault when the dramatic poet 
arrangj?B his fable in sm h a manner that it serves for 
exposition or confirmation of some great moral trutm 
But I may say that tliis arrangement of the fable is any- 
thing but needful; that there arc very instructive and 
perfect plays that do not aim at such a single maxim, and 
that wo err when we regard the moral Hcntenoos that are 
found at the close of many ancient tragedies, as tiie key- 
note for the existence of the entire play. 

If therefore the ‘Semiramis’ of M. de Voltaire had no 
further merit but this on wdiich he so greatly prides Jiirn- 
self, namely that we can therefrom learn to reverence 
almighty justice that selects extraordinary means to punish 
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extraordinary crimesi then I say ‘ Semiramis* would seem to 
mo a very indifforent play, esj)ecially as its moral is by no 
means the most edifyiiiji;. For it is incontestably more 
bocoDiin^ to assume tliat Providence does not need to 
employ such extraordinary means, and Ur suppose that 
tile punishment of the bad and the reward of the good 
follow in the ordinary chain of events. 

Plio play of tlie eiglith evening wns the ‘ Colfee-house, 
or tlic S( •oil’ll woman ’ of M. de Voltairi^. 

A long story might be niade out of this comedy. Its 
author sent it into the world as a translation from the 
English of IT nine ; not the historian and ])hiIoso]>lier hut 
anothcT of that name, who made himself known by his 
tragedy, ‘ Douglas." In some points it has resemblances 
with Goldoni's ‘Gafte’; os])ecially the Don Marzio of 
Goldoni si’i'ms to havi’- been tlie prototype of Frclon. But 
what was only a malie.ious fellow is here also a miserable 
scribbler, whom Voltaire named Frelon, that the critics 
might tint more easily discover his sworn enemy, the 
journalist Freroii. lIi* wanted to annihilate him hy this 
pla 3 \and doubtless be gjtve him jio iiu au blow therewith. 
AVe foreigners, who take no interest in tlie jealous 
bickerings of these. Ih-eiieh litvmii, overlook the person- 
aliti(‘S eontaiiied in the jda^", and find in Fielon merely 
the faithful portrait of a eertain set of pi'ople who are not 
strange to us eitlu'r. AVe. have our Frelons as well as the 
Ereneli and the English, only that they raise less 
comment among us hccauso wo are more indifferent to 
our literature. But even if the meaning of this character 
were lost for Germany, the play has interest enough 
without., and honi‘st Freeport alone could insure it our 
favour. AVe love his rough nohii it and even the English 
were tlattered by him. 

For only for his sake have thej’ lately transplanted the 
wholly trunk to the soil where it ])ur} sorted to have grown. 
(Vilman, unquestionably their best living eomic writer, 
has translated the piece under the title id’ ‘ The English 
Merc! unit,’ and has given to it the national colouring 
that was still wanting in the original. AVell as M. de 
Voltaire claims to know English customs, yet ho has often 
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blundered, for instance, when he makes his Lindane live at 
a eolfee-hoiiso ; Colniaii lodges her instead with a worthy 
female who lets furnished rooms, and this woman is far 
more suited to be the friend and bonela(‘tn^ss of the 
young desertol beauty than Fabrice. Col man has also 
tried to define the charaettus more strongly for the 
English taste. Lady Alton is not only a jt;alous fury 
she desires to be a lady of giuiius, taste, and learning 
a patroness of literature. Ho thus thought to make her 
connexion with the wretclnxl Frclon (wliom he calls 
Spatter) more natural, Freeport also obtains a larger 
s])hero of usefulness, ho ]»roteets Lin(him‘\s fatluT as 
warmly as Lindane, and that which Lord Faihridgo does 
in the Freiioh version towards the fatlu'r’s jnirdon, is licre 
done by Freej»or.t; it is he alone who brings all to a 
hap])y conclusion. 

The English critics have eomniendod Colni;ui’s ada])ta- 
tion as excellent in feeding, ilelieate and vivacious in 
dialogue, and well defined as to the charaeters. P>ut yt‘t 
tlioy far prefer (\)liuan’s other jdays. . . . ‘TJie English 
Merehant’ has not action eiuaigh for them; enriosily is 
not siidieieritly fostered, the whole com]dieation is visihlo 
in tlie first act. . . . Much in this criticism is not un- 
fouitded. ]lowev(jr wo (hTuians arij widl (;oijtent that 
the action is not richer and more complex. The English 
tast(i on this point distracts and fatigues ns, we. love 
a simple plot that can he grasj)ed at one(5. ddui English 
are fon*ed to insert episodes into Ereneli l)lays if they are 
to please on their stage. Jn like manner we have to weed 
episodeti out of the English plays, if we want to introduce 
them on to our stage. 'J’lio best coimjdii's of a ( 'ongrevo 
and Wycherley W(jnld seem intolerable to us witlioul this 
excision. We manage better with their tragedies. In 
part these are not so coniplex and many of tliom have 
succeeded well amongst us Avitlujiit the least alteration, 
whi(di is more than I could say for any of their 
comedies. 

The Italians also have a version of the ‘ Scotchwoman.* 
It is in the first jxu'tion of Diodati's Theatrical Library. 
Like the German, it follows the original closely, only the 
Italian has added a scene at tlie end. Voltaire said that 
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Frelon was punished in the English original, but merited 
as was this puiiisliTiiont, it seemed to him to hurt the 
chief inter(J8t of the play and he had therefore omitted 
it. The Italian did not d(.*.em this excuse sufficient, he 
completed the jniiiislimeut of Frelon out of his own 
head, for the Italians are great lovers of poetical justice. 

No. 13. 


On the eleventh evening ‘ Miss Sara Sampson ’ ^ was 
performed. 

It is not i)ossil)le to demand mf>re from art than what 
Mdlle. llenseln achieved in the roh of Sara, and indeed 
the play altogether was well performed. It is a little too 
long and it is therefore generally shortened at most 
theatrcH. Wlicdlier the author would ho well satisfied 
with all these excisions, 1 almost incline to doubt. We 
know wliat authors arcs if we w^ant to take from them a 
mere bit t)f })adding they cry out : You touch my life 1 
It is true that by leaving out parts the exc(^sslvo length 
of a play is clumsily remedied, and I do not understand 
how it is possible to shorten a scene without changing 
the whole se(pience of a dialogue. But if the author 
does not like these fimugii abbreviations, why does he 
not curtail it himself, if he thinks it is worth the trouble 
and is not one of those persons who put children into 
the world and then withdraw their hands from them for 
ever. .... 

No. 14. 

Domestic tragedies found a very thorough defender in the 
person of the French art critic who first made ‘Sara* 
known to his nation. As a rule the French rarely approve 
anything of which they have not a model among them- 
selves. 

The names of princes and heroes can lend pomp aiid 
majesty to a play, but they contribute nothing to our 
emotion. Tlio misfortunes of those whose circumstances 
most resemble our own, must naturally penetrate most 

^ Bj Lessing himself. 
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deeply into our hearts, and if wo pity kings, we pity tliem 
as human beings, not as kings. Though their position 
often renders their misfortunes more important, it does 
not make them more interesting. Wliole nations may bo 
involved in thsm, but our sympathy retjuires an individual 
object and a state is far too much an abstract conception 
to touch our feelings. 

“ We wrong the human heart,” says Marmontel, “ w^o 
misread nature, if we believe tliat it rcfpiiros titles to rouso 
and touch us. The sacred names of friend, father, lover, 
husband, son, mother, of mankind in gtaieral, those arc far 
more pathetic than aught elsti and retain their claims for 
ever. What matters the rank, the surname, the genealogy 
of the unfortunate man whose easy good naturii towards 
umvorthy friend# has involved him in gambling and who 
loses over this his wealth and honour and now sighs in 
prison disti’actod by shame and remorse ? If asked, wlio is 
he? I reply: lie was an honest iiiuu and to add to his 
grief he is a husband and a father ; Jiis wife whoTU lie loves 
and who loves him is suftcring extreme need and can only 
give tears to the cljildreu who clamour for broad. {Show 
me in the history of herocjs a laoro toucdiing, a more moral, 
indeed a more tragic situation ! And wlien at last this 
miseft’ablc man takes poison and then learns tliat lT(‘aven 
had willed his release, what is absimt, in tliis 2)ainful 
terrible moment, wdien to the horrors of deatli are added 
the tortures of imagination, telling him how iiap2)ily ho 
could have lived, what 1 say is absent to render the situa- 
tion worthy of a tragedy? The wonderful, will be rtJijlied. 
What ! there not matter wonderful enough in this sudden 
change from honour to shame, from innocence to guilt, 
from sweet peace to despair; in brief, in the extreme 
misfortune into which mere weakness has jilunged him !” 

But no matter how much their Diderots and Marmontels 
preach this to the French, it does not seem as though 
domestic tragedies were ctmiing into vogue among them. 
The nation is too vain, too much enamoured of titles and 
other extenial favours ; even the hnmbh*st man desires to 
consort with aristocrats and considers the society of his 
equals as bad society. True, a hapjiy genius can exert great 
influence over his nation. Nature has nowhere resigned 
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lier rights and slio is perhaps only waiting there for the 
poet who is to exhibit her in all her truth and strength. 


The objections raised by the above critic against the 
German ‘ Sara ’ arc in ])art not witliout foundation. Yet 
I fancy the autlior would rather retain all its faults than 
take the trouble of entirely rewriting the jday. He recalls 
what Voltaire said on a similar occasion : “ Wo cannot do 
all that our friends advise. I'lierc .are such things as 
necessary faults. To cure a humpbacked man of his hump 
we sliould have to take his life. My child is humpbacked, 
but otherwise it is quite well.” 

• • • • • 

No. 15. 

The sixteenth evening ‘ Z.airci * by Voltaire was per- 
formed. “To th(»se wdio care for literary liistory,’^ says 
M. de Voltaire, “ it >vill not bo displeasing to know how 
this jday originated. Various ladies had rei)roachod the 
author because his trag(‘dies did not contain enough about 
love. He replied, that in his o])inion, traginly was not the 
most fitting place for love; still if they would insist on 
having enamoured luToes lie also could create them. • Tlie 
play w^as written in eighteen days and received witli 
applause. In Paris it is named a (hiristian tragedy and 
has often Ixvn played in ])lace of ‘ Poljamcte.’ ” 

To the ladies therefore we are indebted for this tragedy 
and it will long remain the favunrib’ play of the ladies. A 
young ardent monarch, only subjugate<l by love ; a proud 
conqueror only con<]uercd by love; a Sultan wdthbut poly- 
gamy ; a s(Taglio conviTted into the free and accessible 
abode of an absolute mistress; a forsaken m.'iidcTi raised to 
the highest piiniaeh' of fortune, thanks sohdy to her lovely 
eyes; a h( ‘art for which religion and tenderness contest, 
that is divided hc'tween its god and its idol, that would like 
to be pious if only it need not cease loving ; a jealous man 
who recognises his error and avenges it on himself: if 
these flattering iih‘as do not bribe the suffrages of the fair 
sex, then wlial imleed could bribe tliem? 

Love itself dictated " Zaire ’ to Voltaire ! said a polite art 
critic. Ho would have been nearer the truth had he said 
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gallantry; 1 know h.iit one tragedy at which love itself has 
laboured and that is ‘ Kouieo and Juliid/ by Shakespeare. 
It is incontestable, tliat Voltaire inak(‘s his enamoured 
Zaire express her fetOings with luucli nicety and decorum. 
But what is this cx}>ression coinj^ared with that living 
picdui’e of all tlio smalk'st, must se(*rcd, artifices whereby 
love steals into our souls, all the imjx'njeptibh* advantages 
it gains thereby, all the sublerfugt‘s witli which it manages 
to supersede evi'iy other passion until it succeeds in holding 
the post of sole tyrant of our desirt's and aversions? 
Ytdtaire juudectly umlei stands the — so to speak — official 
language of love; that is to say the language and the tone 
love tun ploys wlnui it d<‘sires to ex2)ress itself with caution 
and dignity, wlien it would say nothing but what the 
prudish female soyliist ami tin' cold critic can justify. Still 
even the most ellieieut government clerk do<‘S not always 
know the must about the seconds of his government ; orfdso 
if YoItair(‘ had tln^ same de(‘]) insight as Sliakespc'are into 
the essen(*(‘- of love, lie woiiLl not (‘xhibit it Jiere, ajid 
therefore the ])oem Inis nunained hmieath the capac'ities 
of the jxH't. 

Almost the sanui might he said of ji'alousy. Jlis jc'alous 
Orosman ]days a sorry figuri^ ]»esi(hi the jealous Otliello 
of Sliakes])eare. And yet Otliello lias nmpiestionaldy 
furnished ilu'. jirototyjie of Orosman. (h’hlxu* says ^ Vol- 
taire avails himself of tin' hrand that lighbsd tln^ tragic 
pile of Shakesjieare. I should have said : a hrand from out 
of this flaming pile and moieoviu* one that smoked inoro 
than it glowixl or warmed. In Orosman we hear a ji'alous 
man speak and we see liim eommit a rasli iIixmI of jealousy, 
but of jealousy itself we learn neither more nor less than 
what we knew before. Othello on tlie contrary is a coiri- 
plete manual of this dcjdorahlc madness; tlicro we can 
learn all that refers to it and awakens it and how we may 
avoid it. 

But is it alwaj's Shaki'spcarc, always aud eternally 
Shakespeare who understooil everytliing better than tho 

' “From English ulays, Zaia’s Frmieh autlior til’d 
(’onfesriCfl Iji.- 31 ii.'.'*, iMyoiid l.erb* If inspiFil, 

From rack d Otliello’^ niire, he ni'bcd liiri style 
And snatched the brand that lights this tiugic pile,** 
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French, I hear my readers ask ? That annoys ns, because 
we cannot read him. I seize this opportunity to remind 
the public of what it seems purposely to have forgotten. 
We have a translation of Shakespeare. It is scarcely 
finished and yet seems already forgotten.^ Critics have 
spoken ill of it. I have a iiiind to speak very well of it. 
Not in order to contradict these lc.arned men, nor to de- 
fend the faults they have discovered, but because I believe 
there is no need to make so much ado about these faults. 
The undertaking was a difficult one, and any other person 
than Herr Wiclaiid would have made other slips in their 
haste, or have ])assed over more passages from ignorance 
or laziness and what parts he has done well few will do 
better. Any way his rendering of Shakespeare is a book 
that cannot be enough commended among us. We have 
much to loam yet from the beauties he has given to us, 
before the blemishes wherewith he has marred them offend 
us so greatly that we require a new translation. 

To return to ‘ Zaire.* It was brought out on the Parisian 
stage in 173.‘i by the author; and three years after it w^is 
translated into English and played in London at Drury 
Lane. The translator ivaB Aaron Hill, himself no mean 
dramatic poet. This greatly flattered Voltaire, and what 
he said of it in his dedication to the Englishman Falkenor 
deserves to be read, fur it is in his peculiar strain of proud 
humility. Only we must not think everything is as true 
as ho asserts. 

Woo to him who does not always read Voltaire’s 
writings in the sceptical spirit wherein he has written a 
portion of them. 

For instance, he says to his English friend “ Your poets 
had a custom to which even Addison himself submitted ; 
for custom is as mighty as reason or law. This unreason- 
able custom was that every act must be concluded by 
verses in a stylo quite diffeient from that of the rest of 
the play, and also these verses must of necessity contain a 
comparison. Pha'dra before her exit, compares herself 
poetically to a stag, Cato to a rock, and Cleopatra to chil- 
dren who weep themselves to sleep. The translator of 
‘Zaire* is the first who has ventured to maintain the 
laws of nature against such an abnormal taste. He has 
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abolislied this custoiti, for he felt that passion must speak 
its own language and that the poet must every where 
conceal himself in order tlnit vve may recognise the hero.” 

There are only three untrutlis in this passage ; that is 
not much for M. de Yoltaire. Jt is true that the English 
since Sliakespeare or perhaps even before him, had the 
habit df ending their blank verse acts \vith a few rhyming 
lines. But that tliese rhjuning lines consisted only of 
comparisons, that they necessarily contained such com- 
parisons, is entirely false; and 1 cannot imagine how 
M. do Yoltaire could say su(;h things to the face of an 
Englishman avIio iniglit also 1 h‘ presniiK'd to liave read the 
tragic poets of his nation. ScHxmdly it is not true that 
Hill departed from this custom in his translation of 
‘Zaire.’ It is indeed alnK>st incredible that M, de Yol- 
taire should not have looked mc>re closely at a translation 
of his own play than I or some one else. And yet so it 
must be. For as certainly as it is in blank verse, so cer- 
tainly does every act close with two or four rhymed lines. 
Comparisons, it is true, they do not contain, but as 1 said, 
among all the rhymed lines wdtli which Shakespeare and 
Jonson and Dryclen and Lee and Otway and liowe and 
all the rest conclude their acts, there are certainly a hun- 
dred , against five that likewise do not contain them. 
Therefore wdiere is Hill’s speciality? But even had he 
had the speciality that Yoltaire confers on him, it is not 
true, in the third place, that his example has had the influ- 
ence that Yoltaire accords it. Of the tragedies that even 
now appear in England, lialf, if not more, have their acts 
ending with rhymes, rather than without them. Hill 
himself has never entirely abandoned the old custom even 
in those plays he has written since the translation of 
‘ Zaire.* And what does it matter whether we hear 
rhymes at the end or no? If they are there, they may 
perhaps he useful to the orchestra to warn them to take 
up their instruments ; a sign which in this way would he 
more prettily given out of the play itself than by means 
of a whistle or other signal. 
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In Ilill’s day Enp^lish actors were somewhat unnatural^ 
and especially th(jir actiiij; of tragedy was wild and exag- 
gerated, when they wislied to ex})n.‘ss violent emotions 
they 8creanie<l and behaved like maniacs, and the rest 
they drawled off with a stilted j)omy)ons solemnity that 
V>etray(Ml the comedian in every syllabic. When there- 
fore Hill intended to have his translation of ‘ Zaire ’ per- 
formed, he confided th(} role of Zaire 1o a yonng woman 
wlio had never yet ackid in tragedies. He concluded 
thus : this young person has t\ 1 1 ng, voice, figure, and 
decorum, she has not yet accpiired the s])nri(>us taste ot 
the stage, she does not need ro unlcfirn faults, and if she 
can be persuaded to be for a few hours wh it she repre- 
sents, then she may spejik as she likc'S and all will go well. 
And it did go well, and the theatrical pedants who had 
maintaiu(*d against Hill that only a very practised and 
expcrit'iiced person (‘otild do justice to this part, were 
silenced. This young actress was the wife of the eomo- 
diiin Colley (dbber and her first attem])t in her eighteenth 
year was a chef-iVauvre. It is (uirious that the French 
actr(‘ss who played Zaire first w’us also a drhntante. 

The 3 ’()ung fascinating IVldlh'. (Jossin became sudfjenly 
famous through Zaire, and even Voltaire liimscdf was so 
enehanb'xl that he lamented his ag<* very piteously. 

d'lie role of Grosman w’as jda^a'd by a connexion of 
HiirSjiio a(*tor by’ iirofcssion but a man of position. He acted 
from mer(‘ love of the art, and had no hesitation in a])pear- 
ing in public and (‘xliibiting a talent that is as (‘stimablo 
as any’ other. In England examph s are not rare of such 
distinguished jicrsoiis wdio act merely for their pleasure. 
“ All th.it apiiears strange to us in this,” says M. de Vol- 
taire, “is tliat it a])]>ears strange. We should reflect that 
all things in the world dejiend on custom and opinion. 
The Frencli court formerly^ danced on the stage with opera 
singers, and nothing further is thought about it except 
that this mode of entertainment is gone out of fashion. 
What is th(i difference between the two arts but that the 
one is far above the other ? as talents that require mind 
are above mere bodily agility’. . . . 

It is curious huw^ far the German tas'te is removed from 
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the Italian.^ The Italians find Voltaire too short, we find 
him too long. Scarcely has Orosnuiu spoken his last 
words and given himself the death -thrust than down goes 
our curtain. But is it really true tliat German taste de- 
mands this? ,We curtail many plays thus, hut why do 
we so curtail them ? Do wo seriously require that a tra- 
gedy should end like an epigram? always with the point 
of the dagger or with the last sigh of the hero? Whence 
do we grave slow Germans take this ini])etu()us impatience 
that will not suffer us to liste n to anything more as soon 
as the execution is over, even if it were the fewest of words 
and quite necessary to the proj>or conclusion of the play ? 
But I search in vain for tlii- cause of a thing that is not. Our 
blood is calm enough to allow of our listening to the j)oet 
until the end, if .only thci actor would Jet us. Wo would 
gladly listen to the lust will of the magnanimous Sultan 
and admire and pity Kmx stan, hut wo are not allowed. 
Why are we not allowed ? T'o this why I know no he- 
canse. Arc the Grosman actors to hi am e ? It is obvious 
why the}?’ might like to have the last word--stahhed and 
applauded. W ell, we nuist pardon little vanitic^s to aidists. 

Among no nation has ‘ Zaire ’ found a severer critic than 
among tlic Dutch. Drcderick Duim, perhaps a relation of 
the 4111110118 Amsterdam aclor of tliat name, iound so much 
to f)l)jcct to in it, that it was really less trouble to make 
a better one. He really did make anoth(*-r!^ 

In tills Zaire’s conversion plays tin* chief part, the Sultan 
conquers his love and sends haiik Christian Zaire into her 
fatherland with all the })omp due to her contemplated 
dignity^ while old Lusignan dies of joy. Who wants to 
know more about tliis ? The only uii])ardouahle fault of 
a tragic poet is this, that he leaves us cold ; if he inti‘rest8 
us ho may do as he likes with the little mechanical rules. 
It is easy for the Duiius to blame, but they must not try to 
bend the bow of Ulysses. I say this because 1 do not wish 
conclusions drawn from Duim’s unsuccessful improvement 
as to the untenahility of his criticisms. Duiin’s objections 
are well founded in part, and especially has ho remarked 
the indecorum of Voltaire’s choice of scene and the 

* Zaire, bekeerde Turkinne. Treurspiel, Amsterdam, 1745. 
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awkwardiicss of tlio exits and entrances without sufficient 
reason. Neither Jias he overlooked tlie absurdity of the 
sixth scf'iie in the tliird ac^t. “ Orosiuan,” he says, “ comeB 
to fetcli Zaire from tljcmosqm?; Zaire refuses to go without 
giving Hie Hiiiallrst reason for tliis refusal, she dejmrts 
and OroKinan is left standing like a fool als eenen 
lafhartigeii ’). Is that in aecoj-dancaj with h>s dignity? 
Does it rf yme witli his character? "Why does he not urge 
Zaire to ( xjjlain hej'self? WJiy^loeshe not follow her into 
tl'Ki seraglio? Might lui not follow her thither?” But iny 
g(K>d Duiin, if Zaire- had explained lu'rself elearly, whence 
should the other acis have (^onuj? Would not the Avhole 
tragedy have been dc'stroyed ? Quite so, the second sceno 
of the third ae-t is absurd. Orosman again conics to Zaire 
and Zaire again departs witlnuit the least, explanation, and 
Orosman, good soul (“dicui goeden hals”) consoles himself 
again by a monologue. But as 1 said before, the uncer- 
tainty or complication had to contmu(‘ until the fifth act; 
and if the whole catastrophe hangs on a hair, many more 
inijiortani things in this life hang on nothing stronger. 

Jn other resjiocts the last-named scene is the one in whicli 
the actor who jdays Orosman can show his highest ai*t in 
all the modest splendour wJiich only delicate connoisseurs 
can a]iprec]atc. lie must change from (iiic emotion to 
another and must make this dumb transition so naturally 
that the sjxictator is not carried away by a leap, but by a 
scries of rapid but still j)ercei>tible gradations. 

Xo. 17. 

The seventeenth evening, * Sydney ’ by Gresset was 
performed. 

This play was first brought out in 1745. A comedy 
against suicide couhl find little favour in Paris. The 
French said ; This is a i>lay for London. I do not know 
about that. Tin? English might i)erlia3)S find ‘Sydney* 
a little un-English, he does not act quickly enough, he 
philosophizes too much before bis act, and after he thinks 
he has committed it, too little ; his remorse might seem 
like oontemj)tiblo pusillanimity. Indeed to be thus 
imposed on by a Freneli man-servant would be deemed by 
many shame enough to jii.^tify hanging. 
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But sucli as the play is, it scorns very good for us 
Germans. We like to cloak a folly with a little philo- 
sophy, and do not find it at variance with our honour if we 
are held back from a stupid stop and are forced to confess 
that we have johilosophizod falsely. 

On the eighteenth evening the ‘ Gliost with tlio Drum ’ 
was played. 

This piece really originates from the English of Addison. 
Addison wrote only one tragedy and one comedy. Dra- 
matic p(»etry was not his speciality; but a good head 
always knows how to set about a matter and therefore 
his two plays are very esfimablo works, (*ven though they 
do not contain the highest beauties of their genus. In both 
he tried to apiJroaeh to the Fren(;]i unities and rules, but 
given twenty ATldisons and these rules will never be to 
the taste of the English. Let those bo satisfied tlierowith 
who know no higher beauties. 


No. 18. 

On the twenty-first evening Marivaux’s comedy, ‘ The 
Falsp Intimacies ’ was performed. 

Marivaux worked nearly half a c;entury for the Parisian 
theatres, his first play dates from 1712, lie died in 1763 
aged seventy-two. The number of liis comedies amounts 
to some thirty, of which more than two-thirds possess a 
harlequin, because he composed them for the Italian stage. 
To these ‘ The False Intimacies ’ belongs, which was played 
in 1763 •without much success, and was then brought out 
again two years after and met with great applause. 

His plays, rich as they are in manifold characters and 
complications, still resemble one another closely. In all 
there is the same dazzling and often too far-fetched wit ; 
the same metaphysical analysis of passions; the same 
flowery neological language. His plots are of a limited 
range, but like a true Kallipides of his art, ho knows how 
to traverse this ninge in a variety of tiny and yet plainly 
emphasised steps, so that in the end we fancy that wc have 
compassed a large tract under his guidance. 
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SiBoe Fran Nenber, suh auspieiis of. His MfEgnificonce, 
Professor Gottsched, openly banished harleqnin from her 
theatre, all German stages, that lajr claim to correct taste, 
seem to have indorsed this banishment. I say seem 
.advisedly, for at bottom they have only abolished the 
coloured jacket and the name, and retained the fool. Fraii 
Neuber herself acted a number of plays in which harlequin 
was the chief personage. Only she called harlequin J acky, 
and he was dressed in white instead of in many colours. 
TruW this is a great triumph achieved by good taste I 

‘ Ine False Intimacies * has its harlequin, who has 
become Peter in the German translation. Frau Ncubor is 
dead, Gottsched is dead, I think we might put his jacket 
on him again. Seriously, if he can be tolerated under a 
strange name, wliy then not under his own? “He is a 
foreign creation ” they say. What matters that ? I would 
all fools among us were foreigners ! “ He dresses as no 

one dresses amongst us.” This relieves us from the neces- 
sity of saying who he is. “ It is absurd to see the same 
individual appear every day in a different way.” We must 
not look upon him as an individual but as a species. It is 
not harlequin who appears to-day in ‘Timon,* to-morrow 
in ‘ The Falcon,’ the day after in ‘The False Intimacies* 
like a ubi(j[uitous gamin, but there are harlequins, and 
harlequins, and the species admits of a thousand varieties. 
He in ‘ I’iinon ’ is not the one in ‘ The Falcon the latter 
lived in Greece, the other in France. It is only because 
their characters have the same essential traits that they 
have retained the same name. Why should we be more 
captious, more choice in our pleasures, and give way more 
to jejune hypereriticisms than — I will not say thb French 
and Italians — but than even the Greeks and Komans? Was 
their parasite aught but our harlequin ? Had ho not his 
especial peculiar dress in which he appeared in one play 
after another? Had the Greeks not an especial diumainto 
which Satyrs had at all times to be introduced, whether or 
no they fitted into the story of the play ? 

On the twenty-second evening M. du Belloy*s ‘ Zelmire 
w^ts played. 

The name Du Belloy cannot be unfamiliar to any one 
who is not quite a stranger to modem French literaturSt 
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The author of ‘The Siege of Calais’! If this play does 
not merit all the noise the French made about it, yet the 
noise itself reflects honour on the French. It showed them 
as a nation that is jealous of its flxme ; that has not for- 
gotten the grfiat deeds of its ancestors and that, convinced 
of the worth of a poet, and the influence of the theatre 
upon morality and manners, docs not reckon the one 
among its useless members, or the other as an object con- 
cerning only busy idlers. Ilow far in this respect are we 
Germans behind the French ! To say it right out, com- 
pared with them we are true barbarians ! Barbarians more 
barbaric than our oleb'st ancestors who deemed a minstrel 
a man of worth, and who, for all their indifference to art 
and science, would have held the question whcjther a bard 
or one who decals with l>earslcm8 and amber was tho 
more useful citizen, to bo the question of a fool. 1 may 
look about me in Germany where I will, the town has 
yet to be built which might be expected to have a 
thousandth part of the esteem and gratitude for a German 
poet, that Calais has had for Du Belloy. It may be called 
French vanity ; how far wo mxist still advance before we 
could even be capable of such vanity. And what marvel ? 
Our scholars themselves are potty enough to encourage 
themation in its contempt for everything that does not fill 
the' purse. If wo speak of a work of genius, whichever 
you will, if we speak of encouragement to artists, if we 
express the wish that a rich flourishing city should help 
by mere symiiathy towards furnishing a docent place of 
recreation for men whose work obliges them to bear the 
heat and burden of the day, or a useful amusement for 
those who have no business (at least the theatre may lay 
claim to this j, what do we hear and see ? It is not only 
the usurer, Albinus, who exclaims: Heaven be praised 
that our citizens have more important things to do, 

“ Eu I 

Kom poteris servare tuam ! ” 

More important ? More lucrative ; that I admit. For 
certainly nothing is lucrative amongst us that has the 
least connexion with the fine arts. But — 
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“ lx86c animos eenigo et €ura peciili 

Cum semol imbuerit ” 

But I forget myself. How does all this belong to ‘ Zel- 
mire ’ ? 

Du Belloy was a young man who wanted or was to 
study law. “ AVas to” will j)robably f)e nearer the truth. 
For the love of the stage retained the upper hand, he put 
aside the Bartoliis and bocaino a comedian. For some 
time he played at Brunswick in the French troupe, and 
wrote several plays ; he then returned to his fatherland 
and soon became as haj)py and famous, thanks to a fewtra- 
gt'dioB, as law could ever have made him, even if he had 
become a Beaumont. Woo to the young German genius 
tliat sliould tread this path! Contempt and beggary 
would be his certain lot ! 

Du Belloy’s first tragedy was called ‘Titus,’ ‘Zelmire* 
was his second. ‘ Titus ' found no favour and was only 
played on(x\ But ‘Zelmire* found the more favour; it 
was play(‘d fourteen consecutive times and the Parisians 
are not sated yet. The subject is of the author’s own 
invention. 

A Frtoich critic ^ took this occasion to declare himself 
against tragedies of this species. “ Wo should have pre- 
ferred,” ho said, “a subject drawn from history. The 
annals of the world are so rich in notorious crimes, and 
the especial purpose of tragedy is to i)reHcnt to our admi- 
ration and imitation the great deeds of real heroes. In 
thus paying the tribute posterity owes to their ashes, we 
also fire tlio hearts of contemporaries with the noble 
desire to resemble tlicm. It will be objected that ‘ Zaire,* 
‘ Alzire,’ ‘ Mahomet,’ are the creations of fancy. The two 
former names are creations, but the foundations of the 
stories are historical. There really were crusades in which 
Christians and Turks hated and murdered one another for 
the honour of God, their common father. At the conquest 
of Mexico the great and happy contrasts between European 
and American manners, between false sentiment and true 
religion had necessarily to evince themselves. And as for 


^ Journal Encyolop^dique, Juillot 1762. 
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‘ Mahomctf it is the epitome, the quintessence so to speak, 
of the life of this impostor : famiti(*ism shown in action ; 
the most heaiitifnl and philosophical picture that has 
ever been drawn of this dangerous monster.” 

No. 19. 

It is permiticd to everybody to have his own taste, 
and it is laudanle to be able fo give the reasons why we 
hold such taste. Ihit to give to the reasons by which we 
justify it a character of generality, and thus make it out 
to be the only true taste i1‘ tlu'se be correct, moans ex- 
ceeding the limits ])erinittiMl to the investigating amateur 
and instituting (jii<‘self an independent lawgiver. The 
French C‘riti(j above (pioted begins with a modest “ we 
should have j)rc'feiTed,” and then passes on to pronounce 
sucl^, uni v(‘rsally binding dicta, that we could almost be- 
lieve this “we” was the utterance of p(‘rsonifiod criticism. 
A true art critic d(‘duces no rules from his individual taste, 
but has formed his taste from rule.s necessitated by the 
nature of the subj(‘(;t. 

Now Aristotle has long ago d(*eided lunv far the tragic 
poet need regard historical accuracy : not farther than it re- 
semldes a weil-coustrueted fable' winirewith ho can combine 
his intentions, lie does not inakc'. use of an evemt becanso it 
really happened, Imt bee-anse it lui})pened in such a manner 
as he will scarcely be abl(3 to invent more fitly for liis ])re- 
sont purpose. If lie finds this titiioss in a true (;asts then 
the true case is wolc«m»<' : but to search tlirongli history 
books does not reward his labour. And how many know 
what hfis ha})pciu‘d ? If we only admit the ]K)SHil)ility that 
something can ha])peii from the fact that it lias hap})eiied, 
what prevents us from deeming an (aitirely fictitious table 
a realljr authentic occurnmee, of which wc have nevt'r heard 
before? What is the first thing that makes a history pro- 
bable? Is it not its internal probability? And is it not a 
matter of indiffurenec whether th is ])robability be confirmed 
by no Witnesses or traditions, or ])y smdi as have never 
come within our knowledge? It is assumed quite witliout 
reason, that it is one of the objects of the stage, to keep 
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alive the memory of great men. For 4ihat have his- 
tory and not the stage. From the stage we are not to 
learn what such and such an individual man has done, but 
what every man of a, certain charaoier would do under 
oeHain given circumstances. The object, of tragedy is 
more philosojdiioal tlian the object of history, and it is de- 
grading her from her true dignity to employ her as a mere 
panegyric of famous men or to misuse her to feed national 
pride. 

The translation of * Zclmire ’ is in prose. But would 
wo not ratlier hear nervous melodious prose than vapid 
and forced verses ? Among all onr rhymed translations 
there will l)e scarcely half a dozen that are tolerable. 
And I must not even bo taken at my word and asked 
to name them ! . . . 

But does it roimy our labour to expend industry oHf 
French verses until we have produced some in our lan- 
guage as watery and correct, as grammatical and cold? 
If on the contrary triinsfcr the whole poetical dress of 
the French into our prose, our prose will not through this 
become very pooticjal. It will be still far removed from 
the hybrid tone that has resulted out of the prose transla- 
tions of English poets, in which the use of the boldest me- 
taphors ami images, together with a measured cadenood 
constructiuii, recalls drunkards who dance without music. 
The expressions will, at most, not be raised above every- 
day speech, more than theatrical declamation should be 
raised above the common tone of social conversation. And 
therefore 1 wish our prosaic translators right many imita- 
tors, although I am not at all of the opinion of Houdar de 
la Motto, that metre is of itself a childish constraint to 
which the dramatic poet least of all should submit* For 
here the only question is to choose the lesser of two%vilB j 
either to sacrifice senses and emjdiasis to vensification, or to 
sacrifice the latfor to the former. Houdar de la Motto can 
be pardoned for liis opinion, ho was thinking of a language 
in which the rliythm of poetry is mere tickling of lAe ears, 
and cannot contribute to the strength of expressions. In 
our language on the other hand it is something more, we 
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approach f&r more closely to tho Greeks who were able to 
indicate by the mere rhythm of their verses what passions 
were expressed. The French verses have only the value 
of surmounted difficulties, and certainly this is a miserable 
valute. 

Herr Borchers played the part of Antenor uncommonly 
well . . . Herr Borchers has very much talent and this 
alone should insure our favourable oj)inion of him, that he 
is as ready to act old parts as young ones. This shows his 
love for his art, and a connoisseur thus distinguishes him 
at once from many other young actors who want for ever to 
shine on the stage, and whose petty vanity to be seen and 
admired in nothing but gallant amiable parts often con- 
stitutes their foremost and only vocation for the stage. 




No. 21. 

• • « » * 

On the twenty-seventh evening ‘Nanine,’ by M. de 
Voltaire, was pei’formed. 

‘Nanine’? asked so-called critics when this piece first 
appeared in 1749. What sort of a title is that? What 
idea does that give us? Nothing more a^^id nothing 
less than a title should, A title must be no bill of fare. 
The less it betrays of the contents, the better it is. It is 
better for both poet and spectator. Tho ancients rarely 
gave to their comedies any other than insignificant titles. 
I bare] 5^ know three or four that indicate tho chief per- 
sonage or reveal anything of the plot. To these l)elong 
Plautus’s Milea Glorioaua, But how is it that no one 
has noticed that only half this title belongs to Plautus ? 
Plautus called his play Glorioma, as he named another 
Trumlenivs, Miles must be tho addition of some gram- 
marian. It is true that the boaster wliom Plautus portrays 
is a soldier, but his boasts do not only concern his position 
and his military deeds. He is quite as boastful on the sub- 
ject of love ; he vaunts himself to bo not only tho bravest^ 
but also the most amiable and beautiful of men. Both can 
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be included in the word ghriosus, but /is soon* as we add 
Miles, gloriosm is restricted. Perhaps the grammarian who 
made this addition was misled by a passage of Cicerod but 
in tliis case he sliould liave estc^emcid Plautus himself more 
than Cicero. Plautus himself says ; — 

“ Alazon (jirjece huic nomeii est Comcedifie, 

Id nos latine Glokiostiai dicimus ’* 

And in tin* i^assago of Cicero it is by no means established 
that just this ])lay of Plautus is intended. I’he character 
of a boasting Holdi(‘r a])])eared in many plays. Cicero 
may just as well have aimed at the ‘Thraso’ of Terence. 
But this is by the way. 1 remember that 1 have already 
spoken my o] union on the titles of comedies in general. 
It may In^ that tlio subject is not so insignificant. Many 
a bunghu' lias made a bad conuMly to a* gf)od title and 
merely on account of the good title. I should prefer a 
good conuMly witli a bad title. If we investigate what"* 
chariieters have already been tn^ated, scarcely one can be 
thought of from wliich the French at least have not 
already named a jday. This has been there long ago, is 
the exclamation. And so has this. This is borrowed 
from Moliercs that iVom Destouches. Borrowed? That 
comes from tlu’se beautiful titles. What right of posses- 
sion in a (certain character docs a poet gain by the fact 
that he takes his title therefrom ? If he had used it 
quietly I could also use it quietlj^ again, and no one would 
on that a< ’Count deem me an imitator. But let a man 
vontui-e to write, for instance, a new Misanthrope. If he 
does not (^.ven take a trait from Moliere, yet his misan- 
thrope will be always called only a copy. Enough. 
Moliere has used the name first. The other is in the 
wi'ong that ho liv(\s fifty years later and that language 
has not endless varieties of designation for the endless 
varieties of tlic human mind. 

But if the title ‘Tsanine’ says nothing, the second title 
says the more : ‘ Kanine, or Prejudice Conquered.' And 
why should a play not have two titles ? Have we not 
two or three names? Names are given to distinguish, 
and with two names confusion is more difficult than with 

^ De Officils, lib. 1. cap. 38. 
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one. Concerning the second title M. dc Voltaire does not 
seem to have been quite decided. In the same edition of 
his works it is called on one page, ‘ Conquered Prejudice ’ 
and on another, ‘Tlie Man without Prejudices.' But 
the two do nqt really diller niiicli. I’he ])rejudioo in 
question is, that to the formation of a reasonal)le niamage 
equality of birth and station are requisitt^. In short, the 
history of Nanino is tin* history of Pamela. ])oiihth‘ss 
M. do Voltaire did nt»t wlsli to use the name Pamela, 
because several plays bad already appeared some years ago 
under thai name, which had not met with great suc(jess. 
Boissy and l)c la Chansse<‘ s ‘ Pamela ’ are tolerably vapid 
plays, and Voltaire did not need to be Voltaire to make 
something he tier. 

‘Naiiine* belongs to patbetie conuHly. It has also 
many laughable seem‘s, and only in so far as these laugh- 
able seeiH'S alternate with the pathetic, Voltains would 
admit of them in comedy. An entirely serious comedy, 
wherein we never laugh, not even smile, wherein we 
should rather always wee]>, is to him a monBtr(jsity. On 
the other liand he finds th(‘ transition from the pathetic 
to the comic, and from the (jomic to the pathetic;, very 
natural. Human Hie is nothing Imt a constant (;hain of 
sucl> transitions, and eojnedy should ho a mirror of human 
life. “What is more common,” he says, “than to find 
in one house an angry falher who storjiis; an cTjamoured 
daughter who sighs, a s(m who mocks at ]>oth, while 
each relative feels something different in tlio same scene? 
Very often we sneer in one room at that which is agitating 
the feelings of those in tlju next room, and not rarely 
the self-same person lauglis and cries over the self-same 
subject in the self-same quarter of an hour. A very 
venerable matron sat by the bed of one of her daughters 
who was dangerously ill. She was surrounded by the 
whole family. ,^.She was weeping bitterly, and wringing 
her hands, cried : ‘ 0 God ! Iciave mo, leave me this child, 
only this one, you may take all the others instead.’ At 
this moment a man who had inairied one of the other 
daughters, approached the matron, pulled at her sleeve 
and asked : ‘ Madame, the sons-in-law as w(;ll ? ’ The 
coldrbloodedness and the comic tone in which ho spoke 
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these words, made stich an impressipn on the afflicted 
lady, that she had to quit the room shaken by laughter, 
all followed her laughing ; the invalid herself, when she 
heard it, nearly choked with laughing.” 

“ Homer,” he says in another place “ even allowed his 
gods to laugh while they were deciding the fate of the 
world, over the ludicrous scruples of Vulcan. Hector 
laughs at the fears of his little son while Andromache 
is shedding hot tears. It will even happen that in the 
middle of the horrors of battle, of a fire, or some such 
event, an idea, a casual joke, evokes uncontrollable 
laughter, notwithstanding all our anxiety, all our pity. 
At the battle of Speyer a regiment was command^ to 
give no quarter. A German officer begged for it, and the 
Frenchman, whom ho petitioned, re 2 dic(i : ‘ Ask for what 
you like, sir, only not for life, I cannot accommodate you 
with that ! ’ This naivete ran from mouth to mouth ; the 
soldiers laughed and murdered. How much sooner then 
will laughter follow pathetic emotions in a comedy? 
Does not Alcmena touch us? Hoes not Sosia make us 
laugh ? What miserable and futile labour then, to con- 
test this experience I” 

Very good. But does not M. do Voltaire also contend 
against experience when he declares a wholly serious 
comedy to be a species as tedious as it is faulty ? Perhajm 
his contention, when he wrote, was not yet against expe- 
rience. But at that time there was no ‘ Genie,* no * Pere 
de famille * ; and there is much that genius must really 
create first, before we can recognise it as possible. 

No. 22. 


On the thirtieth evening Thomas Corneille’s play of 
‘ The Earl of Essex ’ was performed. ^ ^ 

This tragedy is almost the only one of the consider- 
able number of plays written by the younger Corneille 
that has maintained its character as an acting play pit 
the French stage. And I believe it is still more fre- 
quently performed on the German stage than on the 
IBVench. It dates from 1678, forty years after Calprenede 
had treated the same theme. 
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‘*It is cfertain/’. writes Corneille, “that the Earl of 
Essex stood in especial favour with Queen Elizabeth. 
By nature he was proud. The services he had rendered 
to England inflated his pride still more. His enemies 
accused him <jf a secret understanding with the Earl 
of Tyrone, whom the Irish rebels had chosen as their 
loader. The suspicion that rested on him because of 
this matter, deprived him of the commandership-in« 
chief. He was cin])ittercd, returned to London, incited 
the mob to rebel, was aiTcsted, and condemned, and finally 
beheaded on Feb. 25, Idol, because ho would not entreat 
pardon. Thus much has history lent mo. If I should 
be accused of having violated history in an important 
point, because I have not used the incident of the ring, 
given to the Earl by the Queen as a guarantee of her un- 
conditional panfon sliould he ever prove guilty of high 
treason ; I must own it would surprise mo. I am assured 
that this ring-story is an invention of Oal pren ode's ; at 
least I have found nothing about it in any historian.” 

Unquestionably (Corneille vras at liberty to use or leave 
alone this incident of the ring; but he went too far when 
he declared it as a poetical invention. Its historical truth 
has recently been })laccd almost beyond doubt ; and such 
careful sceptical historians as Hume and Eobertson have 
admitted it into their works. 

Bobertson, when speaking in his ‘History of Scot- 
land,* of the deep melancholy that overcame Elizabeth 
shortly before her death, says : “ The common opinion at 
that time and perhaijs the most probable was, that it 
flowed ^ from grief for the Earl of Essex. She retained 
an extraordinary regard for the memory of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman; and though slie often complained of 
his obstinacy, seldom mentioned his name without tears. 
An fifccident happened soon after her retiring from 
Bichmond which revived her affection with new tender- 
ness and embittered her sorrows. The Countess of 
Nottingham, being on her death-I)ed, desired to see the 
Queen, in order to reveal something to her, without dis- . 
covering which she could not die in peace. When the 
Queen came into her cli amber she told her that while 
Essex lay under sentence of death, he was desirous of 
imploring pardon in the luaiiner in which the Queen had 
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herself prescribed, by returning a ring^ which ^during the 
height of his favour she had given him, with a promise 
that if, in any future distress, he sent that back to her as 
a token, it should entitle him to her protection, that 
Lady Scrope w^as the j)orson he intended^ to employ in 
order to })rcsent it ; that, by a mistake, it was put into 
her hands instead of Lady Scrope’s, and that she, 
having communicated the matter to her husband, one of 
Essex’s most iiiqdaeable enemies, he had forbid her to 
carry it to the {,)ucen, or return it to the Earl. The 
Countess having thus disclosed her secret, begged the 
Quetm’s tbrgiveness, but Elizabeth, -who now saw both the 
malice of the Earl’s enemies, and bow unjustly she had 
suspected him of inflexible obstinac3% replied : ‘ God may 
forgive you, but I never can ! ’ and left the room in great 
emotion. From that moment her s})int sank entirely, 
she could scarce taste food, she refusetl all the medicines 
prescribed by her ])hysieiaiis ; declaring lhat she washed 
to die and would live no longer. No (n treaty could pre- 
vail on her to go to bed ; she sat on cusl lions during ten 
days and nights, pensive find silent, holding her finger 
almost continually in her mouth, with her eyes open and 
fixed on the ground. . . . Wasted at last, as well by 
anguish of mind as by long abstinence, she ex^vred 
without a struggle.” 


No. 23. 

M. de Voltaire has criticised this ‘Essex’ in a very 
curious mauner. I should not like to maintain in opposi- 
tion to him that ‘Essex’ is an exeellont play, but it is 
easy to prove that many of the faults he blames, in part 
are not there at all, or are such petty matters that they 
show on his part a want of jiroper and dignified perception 
of the nature of tragedy. 

It is one of the weaknesses of M. de Voltaire to bo a 
very profound historian. When therefore he criticised 
‘ Essex ’ he mounted this battle-steed and proudly galloped 
round about the arena. What a pity therefore, that all 
the heroic deeds ho ]>erformed thus mounted, were not 
worth the dust that he raised ! 

According to him Thomas Coimeille knew*^ little of 
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English history, apd happily for the poet, the pnhlic of 
his day was yet more ignorant. Now, says 31. do Voltaire, 
we know Qneen Elizabeth and the Earl ot Essex bidter; 
now such gross blunders against liistoiical aeeuracy 
would be more sliarjily censured in a ])oet. 

And what are these ])lunders ? Voltaire lias reckoned 
out that the que(‘n was sixty-eight years ohl at the time 
when she caused Essex to be eondcmruMl. It would be 
ludicrous therefore, he says, to siqiposo that love had the 
faintest share in this trnnsacthai. Why so? Do no 
ludicrous things happcm in this world ? ( )r is it so 

ludicrous to fancy a ludicrous thing has ]ia])period? 
Hmne tells of the state of agitation and painful un- 
certainty in which the qut'cn found hcTSidf aft(T the 
verdict had been pronounced on Essex. Kevenge and 
inclination, pride and pity, coTK'ern for her own safety 
and sorrow for the life of her favourite were at war 
witJiin her ; she was perhajis even more to bo pitied 
in this state of self-torture than Essex liimscdf. She 
signed and countennauded the warrant for his execution 
time after time ; now she was resolved to dediver him 
over to death ; a moment after and her tondemesB for 
him arose afresh and he was to live. Essex's enemies did 
not lose sight of her, they told her that he himself desired 
to die and that he had asserted that she could never bo in 
safety while he lived. It is likely that this proof of^ 
penitence and concern for the safety of the ejneen* 
produced an effect quite contrary to that intimdcd by 
these enemies. It fanned the flame of the old passion 
she had so long indulged towards the unhappy prisoner. 
But what chiefly hardened her heart against liim was 
his supposed obstinacy in never suing for pardon. She 
hourly expected such an application for mercy and it was 
only from anger that it did not come, that she at last 
allowed justice to take its course. 

Why should Elizalxjth not have loved in her sixty- 
eighth year, she who so loved to bo loved? she who was 
so flattered when her beauty was praised ? she who wjas 
so gratified if any seemed to bear her chains ? In every 
respect the world can rarely have seen a vainer woman. 
Her courtiers therefore all simulated love for her and 
employed terms of absurdest gallantry with all apj)oarance 
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of sincerity when addressing He^ Majesty. When 
Ealeigh fell into disgrace, he wrote a letter to his Mend 
Cecil, that was intended Ixiyond doubt to be shown to the 
queen, in which ho named her a Venus, a Diana and I 
know not what else. And yet this goddess already 
numbered sixty years. Five years later 'Henry Unton, 
her ambassador in France, held the same language to 
her. In short Corneille was amply justified in giving her 
character all the amorous weaknesses whereby he could 
produce the interesting conflict between the tender woman 
and the haughty queen. 

Neither has Corneille falsified or distorted the character 
of Essex. Essex, says Voltaire, was not the hero Mat 
Corneille makes him, he never did anything remarkable. 
But if ho was not this, ho believed that he was. The 
destruction of the Armada, the conqu(;st of Cadiz, in 
which Voltaire allows him little or no share, he held to 
be so much his achievement, that he would not tolerate 
any one else to claim the least honour in the matter. He 
ofiered to jirove if, sword in hand against the Efirl of 
Nottingham under whom ho had helil his command; 
against his son j against eaoli of his relations. 

Corneille lets the Earl speak contem})tuou8ly of his 
enemies, especially of Raleigh, Cecil and Cobliaiu. Neither 
will Voltaire suffer this. It is not permissible, he says, 
thus to dist(jrt modern history and to treat men of such 
noble birth and such great merit thus unworthily. But 
it is not the question here what these men were, but 
what Essex deemed them, and Essex was proud enough 
of his own merits to ho convinced they could have none. 

When Corneille lets Essex say that it had depended 
only on his will to mount the throne, he certainly lets 
him say sometliing that was still far removed from truth* 
But Voltaire did not on that account need to exclaim, 
“How? Essex on the throne? And by what right? 
Under what pretence? How could that have been 
possible?” For Voltaire should have recollected that 
Essex descended from the royal house by the maternal , 
side, and that there really were adherents of his ^lisb ' 
enough to count him among those who could lay claim 
to the throne. When therefore he entered into secret 
negotiations with King James of Scotland, his first step 
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was to assure him that he himself did not entertain such 
ambitious thoughts. Wliat he thus denied himself is 
not much less than what Corneille lets him assume. 

While therefore Voltaire finds nothing but historical 
perversions throughout the play, he himself is guilty of 
no moan distortions. One of these has been already 
ridiculed by Walpole.^ 

When for example Voltaire desires to name the old 
lovers of Queen Elizabeth, ho names Kobert Dudley and 
the Earl of Leicester. He did not know that both are one 
person and that wo might as fitly make the poet Arouet 
and the Chamberlain de Voltaire into two distinct 
persons. His mistake with r(‘.gard to the box on the 
ear given by the (jueen to Essex is equally unpardonable. 
It is not true that he received it after his luckless expedi- 
tion to Ireland ; lie had received it long before ; and it is 
just as little true that he tried at the time to pacify the 
queen’s anger by the smallest concession, but on the 
contrary he expressed his irritation thereat in the liveliest 
and noblest manner both verbally and in writing. Neither 
did he take the first step towards reinstatement in the 
royal favour; the queen had to take it. 

But what does the historical ignorance of M. de 
Voltaire concern me ? As little as the historical ignorance 
of Corneille should liave concerned him. And in truth I 
only want to defend (kirneille against him. 

Granted that the whole of Corneille’s tragedy is a 
romance : if it is pathetic, does it become less pathetic 
because the poet has employed real names ? 

Why docs the tragic poet choose real names ? Does he 
take his* characters out of these names, or does lie take 
these names because the characters that history lends to 
them have more or less resemblance to the characters 
that he inrends to portray in his plot? I do not speak of 
the manner in which most tragedies have perhaps arisen, 
but how they should arise. 

Or to express myself after the usual practice of authors ; 
is it the mere facts, the circumstances of time and place, 
or is it the characters of the persons that make the facts 
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a reality, tKat have iudiiced the authoy to choose this fact 
rather than another as the subject of his play? If it 
is the charactei's, then the qnestioii is instantly decided 
how far the ])oet may depart from historical accuracy. 
In all that does not concern the characters, as far as 
he likes. Only the characters must remain sacred to 
him. ^^o stroiigtlien these, to depict tlicm in their best 
li^ht is all that he may add on his own account : the 
smallest esscmtial change would annul the reasons why 
th(‘y bear thes(j and nfit other names, and nothing ofiends 
us more than that for which wo can find no reason. 

No. 24. 

If the character of Corneille's Elizabolh is the poetical 
ideal of the true character that history'has given to this 
queen, if we find in it the iri'esolutioiu the contradictions, 
the anxiety, remorse, despair which did bei’all or could 
really have befallen a proud and tt‘nde]‘ heart like that of 
Elizaljcth under this or that circumstance of life ; if these 
feelings, I say, have been portrayed with true colours, 
then tlie po(‘t has done all that his duty as poet requires 
of him. To exaniino his work, chronology in hand, to 
bring him before the judgment-seat of history thyt he 
may ])roduce testimony for every date, for every casual 
allusion even of those persons about whom history itself is 
in doubt, is to inistak(‘ his calling, while it is mere 
cavilling when it j)roceeds from those to whom we cannot 
attribute such misunderstanding. 

4‘rue, ill M. de Voltaire it might (‘asily be neither 
misuTulerstanding nor chicane. Fur Voltaire is himself a 
tragic poi*t and unquestionably a Ikr gi’cater one than the 
younger Corneille. Otherwise it would be possible to lie 
master of an art and yet to have false conceptions con- 
cerning that art. And as regards chicane, all the world 
knows that this is not his manner. What looks like it 
occasionally in his works is nothing hut w’^ay wardness ; 
from sheer waywardness he now and then J)lay8 the part 
of historian in ]>oetie8, in history that of philosopher, and 
in philosophy that of wit. 

Was he to know for nothing that Elizabeth was sixty- 
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eight yesfrs old • when she liad the carl beheaded ? 
Jealous, in love in her sixty-eighth year ! Added to this, 
Elizabeth’s large nose, what ludicrous whimsicalities must 
arise therefrom ! Only after all, these merry drolleries aio 
to be found in the commentary on the tragedy, just in the 
very place where they have no business to be. The i)oet 
would have been justiiied in saying to his commentator : 
“My dear Mr. Annotator, these drolleries belong to your 
universal history, not to my text. Eor it is liilsc that 
my Elizabeth is sixty-eight years old. Pray^ sliow me 
where I have said so. \Vliat is ther(j in my plav that 
hinders you from assuming Jier to be alkoiit the s.'ime ago 
as Essex? You say: But she was not tin; same age. 
Which she ? The Elizabeth in your ‘ liapin d(‘, TJioyras ’ ; 
that may be. But why did you r(;ad ‘Papin de 
Thoyras’’ Wliy are you so beamed? Wliy do you 
confound that Klizalx^th witli mine? Do you seriously 
believe that the rmnembranco of what they have read in 
‘Papin de Tlioyras’ at some past time will be more 
vividly present to this or that person among the audiemee, 
than the sensuous impression that a well-rormed actress 
in her prime will make upon him ? For he sees my 
Elizabeth, and his own eyes convince liiin tliat it is not 
yoiic s(5xagenarian Elizabeth. Or will he believe ‘ Papin 
de Thoyras’ more than his oavii eyx‘S? ” 

Thus also could the jxxT ex])lain the part of Essex. 
“Your Essex in ‘ Papin de Thoyras,’ ” he could say, “is 
only the embryo of mine. AVhat that one assumes to be, 
mine is; what that one would perhaps have done fur the 
queen under favourable circumstances, mine has done. 
Why you hear that the queen herself admils ill is. 
Will you not believe my queen as nnuh as ‘h*aj)in de 
Thoyras’s’? My Essex is a man of worth, a grout man, 
but proud and inflexible. Yours was in trutli neitlioj* 
great, nor proud, nor inflexible ; so much the worse, for 
him. It suffices for me that ho was gre^at and index ihio 
enough to justify me in givhig his name to the (haraeter 
I have abstracted therefrom.” 

In short, tragedy is not history in dialogue, llisiory is 
for tragedy nothing but a storehouse <jf names whei e^vith 
we are used to associate certain characters. If the poet 

u 2 
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finds in history circumstances that are convenient for the 
adornment or individualisinpj of liis sii})ject ; ■well, let him 
use them. Only this should be counted as little a merit 
as the contrary is a crime. 

Excepting this point of histmical accuracy, I am veiy 
ready to suhserilx^, to the rest of M. do Yoltairc’s criticism. 
‘Essex ’ is a mf^lioore play, both as rej;{ir(ls intrigue and 
style. To make th(‘- earl the sighiiiii; lover of an Ireton; 
to hrinp; him to the scaffold more from despair that she 
cannot he his, than from a noble j)rido wliieh will not let 
hijn descend to excuses and pray<‘rs : that was the most 
unfortunate conc(i])tion that Oorneille ever (:onc(dved, but 
which, as a Fj-enchman, he could not help having;. The 
style which is weak in the origjinal, has become almost 
abject in the translation. But takim as a whole, the play 
docs not want in interest, and has here and there sorno 
felicitous lines, that are howcv(‘r hap])icr in French than 
in German. “The actors,” adds M. do Voltaire, “par- 
ticularly the provincial ones, are very fond of ])layiiip; the 
part of Essex, because they can a]>}>earwith an embroi- 
dered ribbon under their knee and a largo blu0 ribhon 
over their shoulders. The earl is a hero of the first 
order, who is pursued througli (‘nvy: this makes an 
impression. IMoreovcr, the number of good tragedies 
that exist among all the nations on the gh>be is so small, 
tliat those which are not (piite bad, Avill still attract 
spectators, if only tiny are sn])p()rted by gnc>d actoi's.” 

He coiifirms this general statement by various separate 
observations, that are as acute as tln^y are coiTect, and 
which it might ho well to recall at a future representa- 
tion. I will tlu'rcforo retail the chief of these here, 
firmly convinced that criticism does not interfere with 
enjoyment and tliat those who have l(‘arnt to judge a 
piece the most severely are always those that visit the 
theatre the most frequently, 

“ The part of Cecil is a secondary and a very ^hilly 
one. To paint such fawning flatterers the poet must be 
master of those colours wherewith Ihxeine painted his 
Karcissus. The Duchess of Ireton as he paints her is a 
sensible, virtuous woman, who neither desired to draw 
down on herself the anger of her queen by her love for the 
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earl, nor wfslied tojnarry her lover. This character would 
be very fine if it possessed more life and if it at all contri- 
buted towards the unravelling of the plot ; but here it 
only stands in the character of a friend. That is not 
sufficient for tlie stage. 

“ It seems to me that all that is said and done by the 
persons in this tragedy is still lame, confused, and indis- 
tinct. Action must be definite, the i)lot clear and every 
sentiment i)lain and natural ; these, are the primary and 
essential rules. But what does Essex want? What is 
Elizabeth’s intention? Wherein does tlui earl’s crime 
consist? Is ]je guilty or is lie wrongfully accused ? If 
the queen thinhs him innocent she must talco his part. 
If ho is guilty, then it is vc^ry absurd to let his confidante 
say that he is far too pnmd cvcm to sue for meny. 'I’liis 
pride would siiil a virtuous innocent hero, but does not 
become a man who is convicted of higli treason, lie is to 
humiliate himself, says the queen. Ought tliat to be her 
real disposition if she loves him? If he does humldo 
himself, if he has accepted her pardon, will he love 
Elizabeth more than before ? I love him a hundred times 
more than myself, says the queen. Ah, Madam, if it has 
come to this ])<jint, if your ]>assion has bec«)mo so ardent, 
why then do you not (examine into your Iovct’s accusa- 
tions yourself, instead of permitting iiis enemies to per- 
secute him and oppress him in your name, as is affirmed 
though without reason, througliout the whole ])lay. 

“Neither is it possible to discern whelher the earl’s 
friend, Salisbury, deem.s him inimeent or guilty. He 
represents to the (jueen tliat a])[)earances are often decep- 
tive, tliTit everything was to be feared from the party 
feeling and injustice of his judges. Nevertheless, he 
appeals to the quetui’s mercy, Wliy need lie do this, if 
he did not hold his friend guilty? What is the spectator 
to believe? Ho docs not know wbat to make eitluu' of 
the earl’s conspiracy or of the queen’s regard for him. 

“ Salisbury ttdls the (pieeii tliat the earl’s signature 
has been forged. Yet it does not occur to tlic queiai to 
investigate sucli an important jioiiit. Nevertheh^ss as a 
queen and as a lover she Was hound so to do. Slu* does 
not even rei)ly to this suggestion which she should have 
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Boizod npoii eap!;erly. Slio only replies that the earl is 
too j)roud and tliat she insists upon his suing for mercy. 

“ But why should ho sue for mercy if his signature was 
forged ? 


No. 25. 

“ Essex himsedf protests his innocence ; hut why will 
he die ratlier than convince the (jiieen? llis enemies 
have calumniated him ; he can destroy them hy a single 
wc>rd ; why <locK ho not do so? Js tliat in accordance with 
the c}iarnct(‘r of a proud man? If his lovt^ for Ireton 
makes him act thus unreasonahly the poet should have 
shown him more under the mastery of this passion 
throughout the play. The lieat of ])asKion can excuse 
evtu-y thing, hut wo do not see him in this heat. 

“ 'rh(‘ pride, of +lic (pieen is in constant o})position to 
the i>ri(lo <»f Essex ; such a coTit(‘st can })lease clieapl}’. 
But if it is only pride that makes them act thus, tlum 
hotli in Eli/.aheth and in Esscix it is nuTo obstinacy. Ho 
is to (irave my pardon ; 1 will not crave licr pardou ; this 
is the eternal hurdeii. The speetator must forget that 
Elizaludh is either very absurd or very unjust, wlien she 
dcuniiuds that the earl is to crave ])ardou for a erjiue 
which neither ho has committoil nor she investigated. 
Ilo must ibrge-t this {ind lie really does forget it, to occupy 
himself only with the sentiments of ])ride that are so ilat- 
tering to the human heart 

“ 111 sliiu't, no single part in this tragedy is what it 
should be, Jill are perverted and yet the jday lias pleased. 
Whenee this pli‘asure? Obviously out of the situiition of 
the ])ersonages tluit is touching in itself. A great man 
who is led to the scailbld will always interest ; the repre- 
sentation of his fate, makes an imjiression even without 
the hel]) of poetry ; very nearly the same impression that 
reality itself would make. ’ 

So much is the tragic poet dependent on his choice of 
subject. Through this alone the weakest and most con- 
fusetl play can achieve a kind of success, and I do not 
know how it is that in such jdays good actors always 
ahow themselves to best advautago. A masterpiece is 
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rarely as well re|i«-cseiited as it is written. Mediocrity 
always fares bettor with the actors, l^erhaps becaiiso 
they can i)ut more (;f themselves into the mediocre ; ] per- 
haps because the iiHuliocre leaves us more time and repose 
to observe tliek* acting; pcrha])S because in the mediocre 
every tiling turns ujioii one or two prominent cliaracters, 
whereas in a more perfi'ct Jilay every person demands a 
first-rate actor, and if tln^.y arc not this, in spoiling tlieir 
part th(*y also help to spoil the whole. 

In ‘Essex’ all these and various other causes combine. 
Keither the t^arl mu* the qm^en is delineated by the poet 
with such force that their parts cannot be strengthened 
by the actors. Essex does not speak so promlly but that 
th(i actor ('-an slniw greater }>ride in every posture, every 
look, evtny situiii-ion. Indeed it is essential to pride that 
it ex]>ress itself more by outward bearing than by words. 
Esst'x’s words are oft<m modest, and he lets us S(h^ rather 
tlian hear, that it is a proud modesty. This role must 
therefore nec(.!ssarily gain in representation. Niu'tlnu* (;aii 
the suhordiiwite ])arts have an evil influence upon him; 
the nnu’o suhdiUHlly (Jecil and Salisbury are p(‘rformod, 
the more jiroiniiient will Essex he. I ri(3od therefore 
not relate in detail, how e,xc(dlently Eckhof performed 
thaf which even the most indifferent actor cannot wholly 
spoil. 

This is not quite the case with Elizalx.dh’s part, yet 
even she can scarcely fail utterly. Elizabeth is as 
aftectioiiate as she is proud, and I willingly believe 
that a female lu'art can be both at onetJ, hut how an 
actress .can rejuvsent both well, that I do not ])ro})«'rly 
corijprelieiid. In jiature we do not ascribe much tender- 
ness to a ])rou(l woman, nor much pride to a tender 
one. AVe do not ascril)e it, 1 say; for the distinctive 
signs of the one contradict the signs of the otlu;r. Jt is 
a miracle if both are €xpially exhibited ; and if one of 
these is es})eeially in Jier power, tlien the passion that ex- 
presses its(df tJirough the other can he felt, hut scarcely 
we believe, felt as ])ow^erfully as she says. Now how 
can an actress go beyond nature? If her figure is jita- 
jestic, if her voice is full and masculiiie, if her nii(Mi is 
bold, if her movements are rapid and decided, thcai the 
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proud parts will be rendered admirably by lief ; but bow 
about the tender ones? If, on the other hand, her figure 
is less imposing, if her looks speak gentleness, her eyes a 
modest lire, her voicic more melody than majesty, her 
movements more grace and dignity than power and in» 
telhict, then the tender parts will bo rendered admirably 
by her, hut how about the ]»roud ones? She will not mar 
them, certainly not, she will exhilut them sufficiently, we 
shall SCO an offeinhMl angry lover in her, only no Elizabeth 
who was mas(ailino enough to send home her general and 
lover with a lx)x on the ear. I tliink therefore, that the 
actresses wJio could exhibit to us this twofold Elizabeth 
with equal skill, are oven rarer than the Eliza))eth8 them- 
selves, and we can and must he satisfied if one half of the 
c]iara(jter is played well and the other half is not totally 
overlooked. 

lyiadame LcKnvcn pleased greatly in the part of Eliza- 
beth, and ap])lyirig my general remark to In.’.r, she let us 
see and hear more of tlie tender woman than the proud 
monarch. Her figure, her voiced her modest action led 
us to exp(‘ct lu^tliing else, and I think that our enjoyrnont 
lost notliing thereby. For if one part of tliis character 
must ol’ necHJSsity obscure the other, il‘ it cannot bo but 
tliat either the queen or the loving woman inust suffer, 
1 think it is preferahlo that something of the j)rido of 
the quecui be lost, rather than the tenderness of the loving 
woman. 

It is n(»t only my individual opinion when I judge 
thus ; still less is it my intention tlierehy to compliment 
a lady who would still be a great artist, whether or no 
she had sucoectled in this })art. I oidy know one way in 
which to flatter an artist of my own or of the other sex ; 
and this consists iu assuming that they are far removed from 
all vanit}", tliat art is above all else in their estimation, 
that they like to l)o judged openly and freely, and would 
now and then bo criticized falsely rather than seldom^ 
Whoever does not understand such flattery, in him I 
must confess myself mistaken and he does not deserve 
that we should study him. The true artist will not even 
believe that wo see and comprcliend his perfections, how- 
ever much noise we may make about them, until ho 
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perceives that we *also have an eye and an car for his 
shortcomings. He will smile to himself at our unreserved 
admiration, and only the praise of him who also has 
courage to blame him, will touch him nearly. 

I was about^to say that reasons might be assigned why 
tlie actress should emphasize the tender rather than the 
proud Elizabeth. She must be proud, that is conceded 
and that she is proud, we hear. I'lic question is only, 
whether she should a])pcar more tender than proud, or 
more proud than tender ; whether if wo have the choice 
between two actresses ^vc should rather elect her as 
Elizabeth who can expre,ss the odoTidod queen with all 
the attributes of vengeful severity and luajesty, or her 
who can play the jealous loving woman with all her 
injured feelings of slighti*d love, with all her rt‘,adinoss to 
pardon the beloved criminal, with all her anxiety at liis 
obstinacy, hei’ sorrow at his loss ? And I say ; the latter. 

For, in the first place, the repetition of the same 
character is thus avoided. Essex is proud, and if Elizabeth 
is to bo proud also, slie must be so in a diflerent way. If 
in tlie earl tenderness is subordinate to pride, in the 
queen tendcriKiss must vam^uish her pride. If Essex 
assumes a liigher tone than belongs to him, tlien the 
queen must appear to bo something less than she is. To 
let both walk on stilts, their noses in the air, looking 
down with contempt upon all around theia, would bo 
tedious monotony. Wo must not be led to think tliat 
Elizabeth, if she were in Essex’s place, would act like 
Essex. The result shows that slic is more flexible, she 
must therefore from the beginning be less haughly in 
her healing. The person who is established by external 
position in a high place, needs to make less effort than 
he who has won this j)lace through his own inner power. 
We know for all that, that Elizabeth is the queen, even if 
Essex gives himself more royal airs. 

Secondly it is more fitting to tragedy that the cha- 
racters should rise in their sentiments, not descend in them. 
It is preferable that a tender character should have 
moments of pride, rather than that a proud one should be 
carried away by tenderness. The one is elevating, the 
other rather the contrary. A grave queen, with wrinkled 
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brow, a look that intimidates all, a voio/3 that ailone would 
command o]>e(lienc(% if such a one breaks out into 
love-sick nujaiis and si^^lis for the little satisfactions of 
her ])assionK, it is almost, almost ludicrous. A lover on 
the other Imnd who is nmiinded by lier jeajousy that she 
is a quetm, raises herself above herself, and her weakness 
becomes terrible. 

No. 26. 


The thirty-second evening * Semirainis ’ by M. de 
Voltaire was re]>eated. 

iSiiice the Orel K\stra in our dramas in a measure fills the 
place of the ancient choruses, connoisseurs have long 
desired t]^-^t the in usic played bofoie and between .and after 
the acts, should be more m accord with the substance of 
these acts. Herr rfcdieibe is the first among musicians to 
percenve a wholly luivv field for art in this matter. He has 
coiiiprehended that if tlie emotions of the si)ectators are 
not to ho w(iak(‘ned or broken in an unpleasant manner, 
every drama re(juires its own musical accompaniment, 
lie tliendore ni.ade the attempt .as early as 1738 with 
‘Polyeucte’ .and ‘ Mi tim'd ates ’ to compose suitable syin- 
pliouios to every play, and these were perfornmd in»tho 
comj)any of Neub(‘r both here in Hamhurg, and at Leipzig 
and elsewliere. Further ho treate<l the subject in detail 
in a s]>(‘cial journal, the Critical Musician, saying what 
the composer must observe chiefly who desires to work 
success in I ly in this now (jenre. 

“ All sym}dionies/’ ho says, “ that are composed to a 
drama must relate to its contents and nature. Hoiiseciueiitly 
a dilierent kind ot symphony is reepnred hy a tragedy 
from that of a comedy. And as vari(»us as are tragedies 
and comedies among themselves, so varied also must their 
music h(‘. Then too ospecijil attention must be bestowed 
on the diiloreiit divisions of tlie music necessitated by the 
phay, so that every <livisioii corres])onds to the nature 
of the dramatics divisions. Therefore tlie opening sym- 
phony must refer to the first act; wdiile the symphonies 
that occur between the acts iimst correspond partly wdth 
the close of the foregoing j partly with the commencement 
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of tho folloVing aat, and the last symphony be suited to 
the close of the last act. 

All symphonies tf) tra<i;edies must be pjrand, vivacious, 
suggestive. The characters of tho chief personage's and 
the chief plol; must l)e carefully observed, so that tho 
composition be arranged to at^^ord. This is of no common 
im]K)rtauco. We lind tragedi(‘S in which this or that 
virtue of hero or heroiiu' is the su])ject-tli(‘iiie. If wo 
contrast ‘ Poly oucte ’ with ‘Krutus,’ ‘Alzire * with ‘ IVIithri- 
dates/ wo shall at once perceive that the same music 
by no means suits b<itli. A trag(*dy in wliich religion 
and piety acc()ni])ani(}s the hero through all vicissitudes, 
demands symphonies that refic'ct something of tho 
solemnity and grandeur of clmrch music!. If generosity, 
bravery, or endupince in all misforiutu's mark the trag(!dy, 
then tho music must bo more vivacious and fiery. Of 
this latter nature are the traginlies ‘Oato,’ ‘Prutus,’ ‘ Mi- 
thridates.’ ‘ Alzire,' and * Zaire,’ on the other hand re(piiro 
a somewhat varic'd music, because the events and cha- 
racters of each play are thus constituted and show more 
variety of emotion. 

“In like manner comedy symphonies must be freer, 
more flowing, even playful; and yet in es])(‘eial must 
also* con form to the jiarticular tendency of tlu^ comedy 
in question. As tho comedy is now more s(!riuus, now 
amorous, now farcical, so also must the symphonies bo 
constituted. . . . 

“Opening symjjlioiiies must refer to the whole jday 
and at the same time pre])are f >r its (‘ommi'ncenuuit and 
thus liarmunise witli the Hi’st act. They can consist of 
two or lliree movements, as may seem good to the cjom- 
poser. But the syinphoiiies between tho acts, heeauso 
they must refer to tlie foregoing and tlio coming act, 
should consist most naturally of two movements. Tho 
first can refer to tho past, tlie second to tlio coming 
events, fcitill even this is oiil}^ requisite when tho 
emotions are too diverse, else one movement would 
suffice, if only it be of sufficient hmgth to cover tho 
necessities of tho performance, sucli as siiufling tho 
candles, changing of dresses, &c. The closing 8ym]>hony 
must accord exactly with the close of the play, to 
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emphasise the occurrences to the spectators. ' What can 
be more ludicrous, than that the hero loses his life in an 
unhappy marin<-T and a merry, lively symphony follows? 
And wliat can be more absurd than that a comedy ends 
ha])pi]y and a sad and solemn symphony follows? 

“ Since h()AV(ivcr the music in plays is purely instru- 
mental, a change of instruments is very needful, that the 
attention (jf the audience may be the more surely riveted, 
an attention that easily Hags if the same instruments are 
always lu'ard. It is just as needful though that the 
o])ening syin])hony should be full and strong and fall 
witli weight upon the car. The change in the instru- 
ments must thorefure chiefly occur betwetm the acts. 
Judgment is needed to j)ronounce which instrument is 
best suited to the matter in hand and will pxpress the most 
surely the desired emotion. A sensible choice therefore 
must be made here also if a good and certain result is to 
be attained. It is especially reprehensible to change tho 
same instj’uments in successive entr'actes. It is always 
better and more agreeable to avoid the necessity for this.” 

These are the chief rules for bringing about a closer rela- 
tion betw(‘en music ami poetry. I have prefeiTed to give 
them in tho words of a musician rather than in my own, 
moreover in the words of him to 'whom belongs the honour 
of this invention. For poets and art-critics are not rarely 
censured by musicians, because they require and expect 
far niore from them than their art is ca])able of pro- 
ducing. Tlie majority must therefore bo told by one of 
their own guild, that the matter is feasible before they 
will bestow tlu; smallest attention upon it. 

True, it would be easy to make the rules ; they only 
teach what should be, without saying how it can be. 
The expression of emotion, which is eveiything, remains 
solely the work of genius. For although there are and 
have been musicians who have succeeded marvellously, a 
philosoph(‘r is unquestionably needed who learns their 
method and knows how to dodu(io generfil principles 
from their examples. And the jnore frequent these 
examples become, the more materials are collected for 
these deductions, tlie sooner may we look for them ; and 
I am much in tho wong if a great step has not been 
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taken in this direction hy the ardour of composers of 
sncli dramatic symphonies. In vocal music the toxtlii'lps 
the expression too much, the weakest and most vacil- 
lating is strengthened and decided by the words. In 
instrumental music, on the contrary, this hol}> is com- 
pletely wanting and it says nothing if it does not say that 
which it would express veiy emjdiatically. The musician 
must employ his best power here, he must (dioose among 
the different successions of tones, only thostj that exju'ess 
an emotion most delinitely. We shall lioar these often, 
we shall compare them one with another, and through 
observation of what tlicy have in common, w'o shall dis- 
cover the secret of expression. 

What an additional ph‘asuro wc shall tluis derive 
from the theatre is self-evident. Since the beginning of 
the now management of our theatre pains have been taken 
with the orchestra and able men have ])eon found willing 
to lend their hands and pre}>are models of this form of 
composition, that have succeeded beyond expectation. For 
* Olindo and Sojdironia,’ ITerr Hertol c()m])oscd a special 
symphony, and the second repniseniation of * Semirainis ’ 
was marked by such a one from the hand of Herr 
Agricola of Berlin. 


No. 27. 

I will endeavour to give an idea of Herr A gri cola’s 
music. Not however in its effects ; for the more vivid and 
delicate a sensuous jdeasure, the less can it be described in 
words ; it is not possible to i*sca])e falling into general praise, 
vague exclamations and shrieking admirations, and these 
are as uninstnxetive to the amateur as they arc nauseous to 
the master whom we sock to honour. No, I mean to speak 
merely of the intentions that the master has had and of 
the means he has employed to attain his end. 

The opening symphony consists of three movomojits. 
The first movement is a largo with oboes and flutes beside 
violins ; the bass part is strcngfliened by bassoons. The 
expression is serious, sometimes wdld and agitated; the 
listener is to expect a drama of this nature. But not 
of this nature only ; tenderness, remorse, conscience, 
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humility play their parts also, and the second movement, 
an andante with muted violins and bassoons, is occupied 
with mysteiions and jdaintive tones. In the third move- 
ment tint (3iii()tional and the stately tones arc mingled, for 
the sc<3n(i opens with unusual sphuidour ; Semiramis is 
ap])roa(*ljiii^ the term of her glory and as this glory strikes 
tlu; (ye, so tla* <‘ar also is to p(‘rooive it. The character is 
allegndto and the instruments are the same as in the 
previous nioviunent, except that oboes, flutes and bassoon 
hav(^ jdirases tli<*y ]day together. 

Tile music betweiui the acts has throughout only one 
single movcmcjnt, whose expression refers to what has' 
gone bedbre. A second that refers to the coming does not' 
seem to be approved by Ilcrr Agricola. J am much of his 
opinion in this. For the music is to spoil nothing for the 
poet; the tragic pocjt loves the unex])ected, the sudden, 
more than any oth<‘r; he does not like to betray his design 
and the music would betray hiju if it indicated the coming 
passion. It is dilhuHiut with the overture, it cannot refer 
to anything jircceding, and even the overture must only 
indic-ate the general tendency of the jday and not more 
strongly or decidi'dly than the title does. We may show 
the spectalor the goal to which he is to attain, but the 
various ])aths by which he is to attjiin it, must be entirely 
hidden fnjm him. This reason against a second movement 
between the acds is dcu'ived from considiTation for the 
poet, and is coniirmed by another that belongs to the range 
of music. For assuming that the passions which reign in 
two consecutive acts are o])posed one to another, the two 
movements would naturally have to be (d‘ e(]uaily opposite 
character. Now I can well com]>rehend how the poet can 
carry us over from any one passion to its very o])])osito 
without unpleasant violence ; he does so gradually and 
slowly, he ascends the ladder rung by rung either up or 
down, without makiiig any junn>. But can the musician 
do. this ? Granted that ho can do this in a piece of 
sufficient length, can he do so in two distinct, entirely 
opposed ])icces, must not the jump from e.g. the calm to the 
stormy, from tlie tender to tlu' cruel be necessarily very 
marked and have all the offensive traits that any sudden 
transition has in nature, such as from darkness to light, 
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from cold ^to heat? Now wo molt with sympathy and 
suddenly we are to*rage. Why ? Ifow ? Against whom ? 
Against the person for whom our soul was all pity ? or 
against another? Music eainiot dc'line all this; it only 
leaves us in uncertainty and oonfiisioii ; wo fool without 
perceiving a c6rrect secpicnco fur our i’oolings ; wo I’otd as 
we do in a dream, and all theses und(‘finod sensations are 
more fatiguing than agrooahlo. Now poi try never lots us 
lose the thread of our sonsations, luu’o we know not only 
what we are to foci, hut also wliy we are to feel it, and 
only this knowledge makes the suddiui transition not only 
hearable hut also pleasant. Indeed tliis explanation of 
sudden transitions is oTUi of the greatest advantage's that 
music attains from its union with poetry, nay perhaps the 
very greatest. For it is not nearly so neeAlful to eontino 
general sensations in niusio, such as ph'asure, to a certain 
individual cause for pleasure, he(;ause thes(‘ dark uncertain 
sonsations are still very agn'cahle. hint it is needful to 
unite oj)i)()sed and contradictory sensations hy those 
detinite ideas that words alone can convoy, so that not 
only manifold things may he noticcid hut also the con- 
nexion existing hetween tliese manifold things. Now in 
the double movement ad(>}>ted between the acts of a i)lay, 
this connexion would only ho subsequently t'xplained ; we 
should only learn afterwards why we must pass from one 
passion to another totally opj)osito, and that is as good as 
if we never know, as far as the music is conceriiod. The 
leap has had its hfid effect and has not offended us the less 
because we now perceive it ought not to have offended us. 
Now it must not he supposed that hence all symphonies 
are to bo condemned because the whole consists of several 
movements that are different one from another, and each of 
which expresses something different from the other. They 
express something different but not something opposed; or 
rather they express the same only in a dillerent manner 
A symphony that expresses in its various movements, 
opposed passions, is a musical monster. Only one passion 
must rule in a symphony and each separate movement 
must enunciate and awaken in us the same passion, only 
with various modifications, according to the degree of its 
strength and vivacity or according to the varied inter- 
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mixture with cof^iiate passionR. The overture entirely 
of this charaeier ; the iiii])(‘tu()sity of ihc first movement 
melts into the pathos of the* seeoud, wliioh is raised to a 
solemn dignity in tlie tliird. A ninsician who takes 
greater lil>ertit*H in liis Ryjn])li(mi(*s, wlio breaks off the 
emotion in every niov(;im*nt to eoTiinu^nct* a fresh and 
difierent emotion in tlj(‘ iKixi, and tin'ii again lets this go> 
in order to throw liiinself into a third and difierent move- 
mcTit, may iiave s])(‘nt nnieh art, hnt uselessly; can sur- 
prise, eonibnnd, tiekle, ])tit cannot touch. WJioever would 
s]>cak to our licarts and aA\aken synipatlietic emotions 
must oliserve tJie same s(‘(jU(meo of ide-a as though he 
were instnujting or enlightening our reason. Music is a 
vain sandluia]) if devoid of se(ju<*nce and inner connexion 
of all and every part ; it can mala* no permanent impression. 
Only ])roi)(*r conncixion makes it into lirm marble upon 
which the hand of the artist immortalises himself. 

Tlie movement after tin; first act therefore seeks chiefly 
to keep up the anxiety of Semiramis to which the poet 
dedicated that a(5t ; anxieties tliat are still mingled with 
some hop(‘s; an andante mesto, with muted violins and 
bass-viol. 

In the second act Assur plays too important a part to 
do otherwise than rule the expression of the music. An 
allegro amii in Q major xvitli Fionch horns, flutes and 
oboes, the bass ))art strengthened by a bassoon expresses 
tlie feeliuiis of fear and doubt, mingled with ever-recur- 
ring pride that distinguish this faithless and imperious 
minist<3r. 

In the third act the ghost appears. At tho first per- 
formance I remarked liow little im]»ression this apparition 
of Volta in‘’s makes on the audience. But the musician 
has very ])ro])orly taken no heed of this, he makes good 
what the poet has omitted and an allegro, E minor with 
the same instrumentation as the foregoing, only that 
E horns vary with G horns, express no mute and indolent 
astonishment, but the true dismay which such an apparition 
must evoke friun tlie ]U'()j)le. 

Somiramis’s anxiety in the fourth act rouses our pity; 
we pity her remorse though we know the full extent of 
her guilt. The music also sounds the note of pity and 
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sympathy In a larghetto A minor, with muted violins and 
bass-viol and oboes. 

At last there follows upon the fifth act one single move- 
ment, an adagio in E major, with violins and bass-viol^ 
horns, and inoreased oboes and flutes and bassoons. 

The expression is suited to the personages of the 
tragedy and characterised by dignity tending to grief, 
with some due regard, so it seems to me, to the last four 
lines in which Truth raises her warning voice with might 
and solemnity against the great ones of the earth. 

To perceive the intentions of a musician moans to 
admit to him that ho has attained them. His work is 
not to be a riddle whose solution is as difficult as it is 
uncertain. Whatever a healthy ear quickly perceives, 
that and nothing else is wJiat he desired to say; his 
merit increases with his lucidity ; tlio easier, the more 
general he is of comprehension, the more he deserves 
praise. It is not praiseworthy in me that 1 have heard 
ariglit, but it is the greater praise for Herr Agricola that 
in this, his composition, no one has heard anything 
different from that which I have hoard. 

No. 28. 

• * . • • 

On the thirty-fourth evening Kegnard’s ‘ Distrait’ was 
performed. 

Eegnard first brought out his ‘Distrait* in 1697 and 
it did not meet wuth the least favour. Thirty- four years 
later, when the comedians brought it out again, it found 
great favour. Which public was in the right? Perhaps 
neither* of them were so far wrong. The severe public 
condemned the piece as no good formal comedy, as which 
no doubt the author issued it. The other public received 
it as nothing more than it is ; a farce, an absurdity to 
make them laugh ; they laughed and were thankful. 
The first public thought : — 

“ non satis est risu diducore rictum 
Auditoris . . 

and the second : — 

“ Et est qufledam tamen hie quoque virtus.” 

YOL. 111. 


X 
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Excepting for the vcTsifi nation, wliinh happens to ho 
Tory liinlty and careh.-ss, this conj(‘(ly nannut have given 
hegnard iiinch tronhle. Idic nliaraeter of his chi(if ])er- 
sonago ]i<‘ fomid fully sketcjlied in La Brii>ere. He liad 
nothing 1o do hut to ]mt the ehi<‘f traits ])artly into 
action, ]);otly to rrcMiint them. What he has added of 
his <nvn is insignilinant. 

Tliere is notliing loohject 1o in this verdict, hnt against 
another ciiticisin that attacks tin* ])oet on the score of 
jnnrali1\, tlicr(5 is the niore. An al>scjijt-niin(h'd ]ie]son is 
said to be no moiif for a conic'dy. And ^\hy nut ? d'o 1)0 
ahsciit, it is saiil, is a malady, a mislnrtnnc' and no vice. 
An al)scnt man deserves ridicule as little as one- who has 
the headache. Comedy must only conciTn itself with such 
faults, as can h(‘, rinnediiHl. Wh(K‘ver is ahseiit hy nature 
can merit this as little l>y means of ridictile, as though he 
lim[){'d. 

Hut is it tlu'U true that ahscuice of mind is a disease of 
the soul that cannot he cured with our In-st exertions 
js it really more a natural defect thaii a had hahit? I 
(‘aunot b<dievt‘ it. For are w(* uot niasti rs of our attention? 
Is it not in our ])owcr to exert it, to abstract it, at will? 
And wliat t‘lsc is ahsent-mindedii(‘ss than a I’alseuse of our 
ati(‘iition ? ’I'lie ahsiuit ])erson thinks, only he dt)es not think 
that which ho should think iu accordance with his j>rc- 
S(‘iit sensuous iin])r(‘SHious. ITis miud is not asleep, not 
ihiuiIrmI, not inactive, it is only absent, busy (‘ls( \vliere. 
Ihit just as Well as it can l»e elsewljcre, so it could also be 
here; i( is the mind’s ])ro])cr function tt» he ])r(scnt at the 
actual chaiigx'S of the lualy. it costs ]>ains to disaejcnstoiu 
the mind of this its proper function, and should it be 
in\possible to accustom it again thereto? 

Well, but now granted that absv'nee of mind is incuralde, 
Avlure is it writlmi that comedy should only laugh at 
moral faults, and not at incniuble defects? Every 
ahsurdity, every (*ontrast of reality and deficiency is 
laughahh'. But laughter and dtu’isi(ai are far apart. We 
can laugh at a man, occasionally laugh about him, with- 
out in tlici least <leriding him. Indispiitahle and well- 
known as this difieronce is, yet all the qiiihhles which 
EonsscaTi lately made against the use of comedy only 
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arose froin*tlie faafc that he had not sufficiently regarded 
it. lie says, for instance, Moliore makes ns lanp;h at a 
misanthrope and yet the misantliro])e is the hon(‘st man 
of the play, Moliore therefore shows himself an enemy to 
virtue in tlia^ lie maki'S the virtuous nian contemptible. 
Not so; the niisanthro])o dot's not bevome contemjdible, he 
remains what he was, and the lan<;-htor that s])riiigs from 
the situations in which the poid. jdacos him does not rob 
him in the least of our esteem. Idie same with the distrait, 
we laugh at him, luit do we despise fiim on that account ? 
We esteem his other good (pialities as wo ought ; why 
without them we could not (iviui laugh at Ids abstuice of 
mind. Let a bad worth h'ss man be endowed witli this 
absence of mind, and tln'ii see whetlu'i* w('should slili hnd 
it laughable? Jt will be disgusting, horrid, ugly, not 
laughable. 

No. 20. 

Comedy is todous goodthrougli laughter ;butnot through 
derision; not just t(> counteract those faults at which it 
laughs, nor simply and soh'ly in those jx'rsons wlxo ])osscss 
tliese laughabU' taults. its true? gcmeral use consists in 
laughtc'r itself, in thcj junctice of oui’ ])Owers to dis(i(Tn 
the ridiculous, to disc-ern it easily and quickly under all 
cloaks of passion and fashion ; in all admixture of good 
and bad qualities, even in the wrinkles of S(d(Uiin <‘arnest- 
ness. (Iranted that Moliore’s IMiser miver cured a miser; 
nor Eegnard’s (jJ ambler, a gambler; conceded that 
laughter never couhl improve these fools : the worse for 
them, but not for comedy. It is enough for conuidy tha,t, 
if it cannot cure an incurable diseases it can cordirm the 
healtliy in their health. The Miser is instructive also 
to the extravagant man ; and to him who never ])lays the 
Gambler may prove of use. The follh'S they have not got 
themselves, others may have with whojri they have to live. 
It is well to knc)w those witli whom we may come into 
collision ; it is Avell to be preserved from all impressions 
by example. A preservative is also a valuable medicine, 
and all morality has none more powerful and eliectivo, 
than the ridiculous. 
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On the thirty-fifth evening ‘Rodogime ’ 'by Pierre 
Corneille was performed in the presence of H.M. the 
King of Denmark. 

Corneille owned that he set most store by this tragedy, 
that he held it far above his ‘Cinna’ and .^Cid/ that his 
other plays had few merits that were not to be found all 
united in this ; a happy theme, a totally new creation, 
powerful verses, thorough reasoning, strong passions, and 
interest that increased from act to act. 

It is but pist that wo should linger a while over this 
great man’s masterpiece. 

The story on which it is founded is told by Appianus 
Alexandrinus towards the end of his book on the Syrian 
Wars. “ Demetrius, surnamed Nicanor, undertook a cam; 
paign against the Parthians, and lived as„ captive for some 
time at the court of the Pai*thian king, Pliraates, with 
whose sister, Rodogune, he married. Meanwhile Dio- 
dotus, who had served the former kings, seized upon the 
Syrian throne, and placed upon it the son of Alexander 
Nothus, a mere child, under whose name he ruled as 
regent. After a wdiile however he made away with the 
young king, jdacod himself on the throne and called 
himself Trypbon. When Antiochus, the brother of the 
captive king, heard at Rhodes of his fate and of the dis- 
orders in his kingdom, he returned to Syria, conquered 
Tryphon with much difficulty and caused him to be 
executed. Then he turned his arms against Phraates and 
demanded the release of his brother. Phraates, who feared 
the worst, did indeed release Demetrius, but nevertheless 
Antiochus and he came to a battle in which the latter was 
overcome ani killed himself in despair. Demetrius after 
his return to his kingdom was muidered by his wife Cleo- 
patra OTit of hatred against Rodogune, notwithstanding 
that Cleopatra herself, exasperated at this marriage, had 
tin i ted lierscslf to Antiochus, the brother of Demetrius. 
She had two sons by Demetrius, of wdiom the oldest 
Seleucus, ascended the throne nj>on the death of his father, 
and -wliom she shot to death with an arro%v, either because 
she feared he might avenge the death of his father upon 
her or because her cruel nature impelled her to this step. 
Uer younger son, Antiochus, followed his brother in the 
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governmefit and forced his atrocious mother to empty the 
poisoned cup she had prepared for him.” 

In this story lay matter for more than one tragedy. It 
would have cost Corneille little more invention to make for 
it a * Tryphoij,’ an ‘ Antiochus/ a ‘ Demetrius/ a * Seleucus/ 
than it cost him to make a ‘ Eodogune.’ What chiefly 
interested him therein was the outraged wife who deems 
that she cannot avenge too fearfully the usurped rights of 
her rank and bed. flo therefore selected her and it is 
unquestionable that his play ought consequently to have 
been named after Cleopatra and not Kodoguno. Ho him- 
self acknowlcdg(xI this, and it was (»nly that ho feared 
confusion among his auditors between the Queen of 
Syria with that famous last Queen of Egypt of similar 
name, that ho jircferred to take his title from the second 
instead of the first character in his jday, “ I believed 
myself,” ho says, “ the more entitled to make use of this 
liberty, since I had o])8erved that the ancients themselves 
did not deem it necessary to call a play after its hero, but 
without scruple would even call it after the chorus, whoso 
connexion with the action is far less and more episodic, 
than that of liodogune. For instance Sophocles has named 
one of his tragedies the Trachinim which nowadays we 
rarely* name otherwise than the dying Hercules.” This 
observation is in itself quite correct, the ancients con- 
sidered a title as quite unimportant, they did not deem in 
the least that it need indicate the contents, enough if it 
served to distinguish one play from another and for this 
the smallest circumstance sufliccs. Yet for all that I 
scarcely believe that Sophocles would to-day name 
‘ Deiaiira * the play he called the Trachinim. He did not 
hesitate to give it an insignificant name, but to give it a 
deceptive name, a name that draws attention to a wrong 
point, he would doubtless have avoided. Corneille’s 
fears went too far. Whoever knows the Egyptian Cleo- 
patra jenows also that Syria is not Egypt, that various 
kings and queens have borne the same names, but who- 
ever does not know of the one cannot c(jnfound it with 
the other. At least Corneille need not have avoided the 
name Cleopatra so carefully in the ])lay itself; the first 
act loses thereby in lucidity, and the German translator did 
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well to disregard this. Ko writer, and least of all a poet, 
must assnnie In's readers to he so very ignorant; he may 
even at times think that what they do not know, they 
may inciuire about. 

No. 30. 

Cleoj)atra, in history, murders her husband, shoots one 
of her sons and wishes to poison the oth(T. Beyond ques- 
tion one <Time s})j*ang out of anotiier and they all sprang 
from one and tlie same source. At litast it can l>e assinned 
with prol)ahility that the jealousy tliat can make an en- 
raged wife <*an make an e(|ually angered motluT. To see 
a s(3Coml wife ])hie,(Ml in the same rank Avith herself, to share 
witli siieli a one flu* love of Ikt linsband and the dignity 
of her station, (jui(ikly ripened thci resolve in a ])roud and 
sensitive ln‘art, not to possess that Avliich it could not 
pi)ss(‘ss aloiKi. lleinetrius must not live because he will 
not live for ( 'leitpatra alom*. 'fhe guilty husband falls, 
but in him falls also a father who leaves avenging sons. 
The motlier liad not thought of these in tlie heat of her 
passions, or t»nly i liought of them as hrr sons of whose sub- 
mission slie was assured or whose filial zeal Avoiild infalli- 
bly choose for the party first oflended it tiny must choose 
between the parents. Slu*. did not find it thus. The son 
became king, and the king saAv in (3eo])atra not the 
mother but the regiedde. She had everytliing to fiur from 
him and from that moment he liad all to fear from her. 
Jt'alousy ♦^till boiled in her heart-, tlu' faithless siuaise still 
lived ill Ills sons, she began to lia1(‘ all that recalled to her 
that she (‘ver lovi‘d him and self ] Reservation strengthened 
tins liate. TJie mother was readier than the son, the 
olfending woman reailiiT than the offended man; she 
ex(‘eut.ed h<‘r seeoinl murder in order to have executed the 
first uiqmnished; she exiu-uted it ujion her son and satis- 
fied hmstdl’ hy the re])resentation that she was only ex- 
ceuting it u]M)n om‘, who had resolved on her own destruc- 
tion, tlnit s!h' was not really murdering but only preventing 
hi r own murder. TJie fate of tin* eldest son would also 
have 1 ten the fate of tln^ younger, only ho AA\as readier or 
luekiiR. lb‘ forc-ed his mother to drink the poison she 
had prepared lor him; one inhuman crime avenges the 
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other, anfj it only depends on the circumstances on which 
side we feel most disgust or sympathy. 

Tljis triple murder should constitnto only jo-tion, 
thjit lias its beginning, its centre and its (‘lul in llu‘ one, 
passion of one ])erson. What therefore does it lack as the 
subject for d tragedy? Nothing for genius, evc'rvihing 
for a bungler. Here there is no love, no ontanglenu'ut, lu* 
recognition, no unexpeeted inarvellous occurrence ; everV' 
thing ]U'ocoeds naturally. This natural course tem])ts 
genius and reju'ls th(} bungler. (Jenius is only busied with 
events that are rooted in one another, that form a eliain of 
<iaus(^ and elfeet. 'fo reduce the latter to tlio former, to 
weigh the latter against the former, everywhere to (‘xelnde 
chance, to cause everytliiug that occurs to oiieur so tliat it 
could not have liappeiuMl otherwise, tin's is the ])art of gcuiiiis 
when it works In the domains of history and c*,onveits tln^ 
useless treasuia^s of lueuiory into nourisIniHuit for tli(( soul. 
Wit on the contrary, that does not dc‘]umd on matti'rs 
rooted in eacli otlnu’, but on the similar or dissimilar, if it 
ventures on a work that should bo reserved to genius 
alone, detains itsedf with such events as have not furtheu- 
concern witli one anotluT (^xcojit that tliey have occurred 
at the same time. connect these, to intcrw(*a,ve and 
conjuse their threads so that we lose tht) one at evei’y 
moment in following out the other and arc thrown from 
one snr])rise into another, this is tlu^ jiart of wit and 
this only. From the iii<;cssant crossing of sucli threads 
of opiiosed colours results a texture, wliieh is to art wliat 
wx*avers call chamjemd : a material of which w^e cannot 
say whclluT it be blue or red, green or yidlow ; it is both, 
it seems this from one side, tliat from another, a }daything 
of fashion, a juggling trick for cliildreii. 

Now judge whidher the great Coriieillcj has used Ids 
theme like a genius or like a wit. For tliis jiulgmeiit 
nothing else is reipiirod but the a])])lication of the 
axiom, disjuited by none ; Genius loves simplicity, and wit 
complication. 

In history Cleo])atra murders her spouse from jealousy. 
From jealousy? thought (Virneille; Why that would 
quite like a common w oman ; no, my (deojiatra must be^ 
heroine w’ho would even gladly have lust her hiisl mnd but 
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on no account her throne. That her hughand lyves Eodb^ 
gune must not pain her as much as that Eodogune is to 
be a queen like herself ; this is far more elevated in idea. 

Quito true ; far more elevated and — far more unnatural. 
For to begin with, pride is a far more unnatural, a more 
artificial, vie(3 than jealousy. Secondly the pride of a 
woman is still more unnatural than the pride of a man. 
Nature lias formed the female sex to love, not to enact 
violence; it is to awaken tenderness, not fear; only its 
charms are to render it j)owerful ; it should only rule by 
caress* ‘H and should not desire to rule over more than it 
can enjoy. A woman who likes ruling merely for its own 
sake, all of whose inclinations arc subordinate to ambi- 
tion, who knows no other happiness than to command, to 
tyrannise, do put her foot on the necks of nations ; such 
a woman may have existed once or more than once, but 
nevertheless she is an exce])tion and whoever paints an 
exception, umtuestionably paints what is against nature, 
(kuneille’s 01eoi)atra who is such a woman, whq allow^s 
herself every crime to gratify her ambition, her offended 
pride, who casts alxuit lior Machiavellian maxims, is a 
monster of liei* sex, and Medea is amiable and virtuous as 
compared with her. For all the cruelties oommittod by 
Medea, she commits from jealousy. 1 will forgive alj to 
a tender jealous woman, she is what she should he, only 
to exeyess. Hut a woman who commits crimes from 
deliberate ambition and cold pride revolts our heart and 
all the art of tlu* poet cannot render her interesting. 
AVo gaze at her with wonder as we gaze at a monstrosity 
and when we have seated our curiosity, wo thank Heayen 
that nature only errs like this once in a thousand years 
and are vexed witli the poet w^ho wishes to pass off such 
abortions as human beings whom it is good for us to know. 
If wo go through all histoiy, among fifty women who 
have dethroned or murdered their Inisbaiids, there is 
scarcely one of wlioiii we could not prove that offended 
love drove her to this steji. From mere love of dominion, 
from mere pride to sway the sceptre that had been borne 
bv a loving husband, scarcely one has so far forgotten 
hirself. It is true that many who have thus usurped 
government as offended wives have ruled afterwards with 
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air manly pride. JTlioy had too well learnt the wounding 
power of subjection by the sides of their cold, morose, 
* faithless husbands, so that their independence, attained 
*by means of extreme danger, was the more precious to 
them. But surely none thought or felt within herself 
what Oomeille lets his Cleopatra say of herself ; the mpst 
senseless bravado of crime. The greatest criminal knows 
how to excuse himself to himself, tries to persuade him** 
self that the crime he commits is no such great crime, or 
that unavoidable necessity makes him commit it. It is 
against all nature that he ‘should boast of vice as vice; 
and the poet is to be extremely censured w^ho from more 
desire to say something that is dazzling or strong, lets us 
misread the human heart as if its fundamental inclinations 
could thus turn to evil for eviFs sake. 

Such distorted characters, such shuddering tirades are 
more frequent with Corneille than any otlier po(it and it 
may easily bo that he founds hilB surname the Great, in 
part on these. It is true, everything with him broathes 
of heroism, even that which should not bo capable of 
it and is not caj)ablc of it, namely vice. The Monstrous, 
the Gigantic they should call him, not the Great. For 
nothing is great that is not true. 

No. 31. 

' In history Cleopatra only avenges herself upon her 
husband, she would not or could not avenge herself on 
Eodogune. With the jw^t this vengeance is long past; 
the murder of Demetrius is only recounted and all the 
action of the play concerns Rodogune. Corneille will not 
suiFer his Cleopatra to halt half-way ; she must deem* 
herself unavenged so long as she has not avenged herself 
on Rodogune. It is certainly natural to a jealous woman 
to be still more implacable to her rival than to her faith- 
less husband. But Corneille’s Cleopatra, as I said, is 
little or not at all jealous, slie is only ambitious, and the 
revenge of an ambitious woman sliould never resemble 
that of a jealous one. The two passions arc too diverse 
for their expressions to be the same. Ambition is never 
vrithout a kind of nobility, and revenge is too much opposed 
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to noLility for the ruvcnj^c of an aniLrtious ]:«3rson to be 
without bounds. So lontz; as lio pursuos his obj(.‘ct, it 
knows no limits ; but Koarc(‘]y lias it attaincul this, scarcedy 
is tli(i ])aKsion a])j»oas(‘d, than revon^o boj^’ins to grow 
colder and <*a liner. Jt is pro])ortiuned not so inueli to the 
disadvantage's that have l)een sullere'd, as to those that 
are still to he. feare'd. WhoeveT ran no longer harm the 
ambitions man, of him lie forge'ts that lui has harmed 
liim. AViiomsoi'ver he has not to fear, he des]>ises, and ho 
whom he d('S]>is(‘S is far Ixmcrath his ri'.vengt;. Ji'alousy 
on the other hami is a form of envy, and (‘iivy is a jietty 
(Tawling viee that knows no other satistaf't ion than the 
total dt'.struetion of its objcH^t. Jt is a furious fire, nothing 
call molliiy it, since tluj otfenee that has awiikem'd it never 
can ccas(' to remain the same oReuce, am] as it grows the 
lunger it lasts, so jc'alousy's thirst for veng('anee is never 
(pK'iiehed and will be execut'd late or early Avith tbo 
s(‘lf-same fury. Just so tbo v(‘ng('anee of Coimdlle’s 
(deopatra, and tlu' dissouanee tlu'ndbre with wbieli this 
vemgeanef' ajipears in her character, can be nothing but 
highly olfensiv(‘. Her euuning Avrath, lii'i* miAdous A'en- 
gi‘an<‘e against a ])erson from AvJiom she has nothing 
further to fear, Avliom she has in her iiower, Avlioui she 
ought to forgiAHi if she luul the least s}>ark of generot?ity, 
the eaiA'h'ss levity Avith Avhieh she not alone eonnnits 
crimes but Avith Avhi<*h also she suggi'sts crimes th(‘ most 
senseless and baiA'faeed to otluTS, niak(\s her so petty that 
we eannot di'spise her enough, ddiis contem])t must at 
last oY('rpoAver our admiration and there remains of the 
Avhole ( di‘o])atra only an ugly hmtlisonu! Avoman Avho is 
for ever raging and re\'iling and Avho deservc'S tlie first 
plae(‘ in a madhouse. 

Hut not (‘uough that Cleopatra roA^emges herself on 
Rodogum*, the ]>oef decrees that she shall do so in quite 
ail exec'jdioual mode. Hoav does lie set about this? If 
Cleo]>atra bad despalehed Rodogune lierscdf the thingwould 
have )>een too natural, for Avhat is more natural than to kill 
an enemy ? Could it not be brought about that a luAuiig 
AAmmaii Aven^ killed in her at the same time? And that 
^he should be killed by htr loA^erV AVhy not ? Let us 
imagine that Rodoguiit* Avas not fully married to Dome- 
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trius ; lot n& imagine that after his death both of his sons 
became enamoured of his betrothed ; let us imagine that 
the sons were twins, that the throne ])ertalns to the 
older and that tlie motliiT has ever lv(‘pt secret wliich is 
the elder of th<^ two ; let us imagine tliat the nu^tlier has 
at last resolved to reveal lliis st^end, or rather not to 
reveal it but to declare instead tliat that one is the 
elder and*shall ascend the throne who will consent to a 
certain condition; let us imagine tliat this condition is 
the death oi' liodogune. AVe should then lia,v(^ what we 
desire to have; both jirinei'S are dee]dy in love with 
Kodoguiie, whoever of them will kill Ids beloved, he shall 
reign. 

Very good; hat (^an we not com]>licato the action yet 
farther? Can w(‘, not place* tlie good jn-inee's in yet 
gre,ater straits? We will try. Lotus thereh)n> imagine 
that Kodogano learns (.!leo]>atra’H plan ; let ns farther 
imagine tliat she lovers one of the princ(‘S, hat that she has 
not revealed it to him, nor will reveal it to him or any 
one ; that she is firmly resolved not to choose as her 
husband either the beloved one, or the- one to whom the 
throne shall accrue, hat only him who shall prove himself 
most worthy. lioilogaiie mast he avenged, avengctl on 
the motlier of tlie princi'S ; Jlodoguno must d(*clare to 
them, wliicliover of you <lesires me, let him murder his 
motlier ! 

Bravo ! I call tliat something like an intrigmj ! These 
princes liave fared well, they will liavi* much to do to 
extrhutc themselves ! 'idn; mother says to them : AVlio- 
ever of you would rale, let him murder his lieloved ! And 
the beloved fiuys : AVIioever would liave me, let him murder 
his mother ! It is a matter of course that these princes must 
1)0 very virtuous and love one another IVom the bottom 
of their hearts, that they must have mueh reH])e(.‘t for 
tlieir devil of a mamma and as much t(*nderuess for their 
amorous fury of a mistress. For if they are not both 
very virtuous, then tlie eoni]»lieation is not so liad as it 
seems ; or it is too had so tliat it is not jiossihle to dis- 
entangle it. One goes and kills the ]»rineess in order to 
have the throne and the thing is done. (.)r the odior 
goes and kills his mother to have the princess and the 
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thing is done again. Or they both killptheir l«ve and both 
want to have the throne ; and so the story cannot end* 
Ur they both kill their mother and both want tp have 
their love, and again it cannot end. But if they are both 
so nice and virtuous, neither of them wilj kill the one or 
the other, they both stand still prettily and gape open- 
mouthed and do not know what to do ; and that is just 
the beauty of it. True the play will theriby assume 
the very strange aspect that its women will bo worse 
than raving men, and the men act more womanishly than 
the feeblest woman, but what matters that? leather it 
is an additional merit in the play, far the contraiy is so 
common, so hackneyed ! 

But to be serious; I do not know whether it costs much 
trouble to make such inventions, 1 havg never attempted 
it, it is hardly likely that I shall ever attempt it. But 
this I know, it is very hard work to digest such inven- 
tions. 

Not because they are mere inventions, because not the 
faintest trace of them is to be fmnd in history. Cor- 
neille miglit have spared himself this consideration. 
“Perhaps,” he says, “we may question whether the 
liberty of poetry may extend so far as to invent a whole 
history under familiar names, as I have done here, where 
after the recital in the tirst act which is the foundation 
of the following, up to the effecis of the fifth, not the 
smallest thing occurs that has tiny historical veracity. * 
But,” he continues, “it seiuns mo that if we only 
retain the results of a history, all the surrounding 
circiuii stances all the introduetioiis to these results are 
in our })ower. At least I can recall no rule against this, 
and the example of the ancients is wholly on my side. 
For compare !Sophoeli‘s’s ‘ Eloctra * with the ‘ Electra * of 
Euripides and see whether they have more in common 
than the mere result, the last occurrence in the history 
of their lieroino at which each one arrives on a different 
path by different means, so that one at least must be tho 
total invention of their author. Or let us regard ‘ Iphigenia 
in Tauris ' which Aristotle names the model of a perfect 
tragedy and that yet has greatly the appearance of 
being a complete invention, seeing it is only founded 
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on the circumstance that Diana removes Iphigenia 
from the altar on which she is to he sacrificed in a cloud 
and places a deer in her stead. Then the ‘Helena’ of 
Euripides deserves especial comment, where the main 
action, as weil*as the episodes, the entanglement and the 
denouement arc entirely fictitious and boiTow nothing save 
their names, from history.” 

Certainly it was }>eruiissihle to Corneille to treat his- 
torical events at his <liscretioii. For iiistamje he might 
assume Rodogune to he as yt)img as lie ]d eased, and Vol- 
taire is much in the wrong when he again hero reckons 
out of history that liodogune cannot have heeii so young 
because she had married Demetrius when the young 
princes, who must now be at least twenty, were in their 
infamy. What does that concern the poet? His Kodoguue 
did not marry Deniotrius ; she was very young when the 
father wanted to marry her and not much ohh r when the 
sons became enamoured of her. Voltaire with his his- 
torical consorHhi]> is quite unbearable. If only instead he 
would verify the dates in his General History of the 
World ! 


No. 32. 


Corneille could have gone back still further for 
examples from the ancients. Many really deem that 
tragedy in Greece was invented to kco)) alive the memory 
of great and marvellous events, that its first purpose 
was to tread carefully in the footprints of history and to 
diverge neither to right nor loft. But they are mistaken.# 
For Tlmspis already left historical accuracy quite unre- 
garded,^ He brought upon himself sharp rebuke from 
Solon on that account. 13ut without saying that Solon 
understood legislation ])etter than poetics, the conclusions 
which might be drawn from his rebuke can bo evaded in a 
different manner. Under Thespis art already employed 
all privileges before it could prove itself worthy of those 
on the score of utility. Thespis pondered, invented, let 
familiar personages say and do what he desired, but he 
perhaps did not know how to make his inventions probable 


' Diogenes Laertius, lib. i. § 59. 
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and instructive. Solon therefore pcrcoived in*tliem only 
the nntruc, without the least suspicion of their utility. 
Ho was jealous against a poison, which can easily he of 
ill effect if it does not hear with it its antidote. 

I greatly fear that Solon would also# have named 
the invtadion of the great Corneille nothing hut miser- 
able lies. For whereh^ro all th(‘so inventions? Do they 
render anyiliing more probable in tlie history wherewith 
he overloads tlean? They are not even probable in 
themsclv('is. (^)rii(‘illo boasted of them as very wonderful 
exertions of his power of invention, and yet he should 
have known that not the mere fact of invention, but 
invention conformable to its purpose, marks a creative 
mind. 

The poet finds in history a woman wj o murders her 
liushand and sons. Huch indeed cun awaken terror and 
]>ity and he takes hold of it to treat it ms a tragedy. T>ut 
history tells him no more than the hare fact anci this is 
as horrilde as it is unusual. It fiirnishes at most tlirec 
scenes, and, devoid of all detailed circumstances, three 
improbabh' setenes. AVliat therefore doivs tlic ])()et do? 

As ho d(‘serves this name nioi’C or less, the imju'ol)- 
alulity or the nu‘agr(‘ brcAuty will seem to him the 
greatest want in tliis play. 

If he be in tlie first condition, bo will consider above all 
else bow to invent a series of cansi's and clfects by which 
tliese iinprobabh' crimes could be accounted for most 
iiatiii’ally, Not satisfied with resting their probability 
upon historical authority, he will endeavour so to con- 
struct th(‘ (iianicti'ivs of his pcrsonag('s, will emhv^vour so 
t(; noeessilate one from another the (ivents that place las 
characters in action, will endeavour to define the passions 
of each cjiaractor so accuivitely, will endt^avour to lead 
these passions through suc-li gradual steps, that wc shall 
everywhere sec nothing but the most natural and common 
course of events. Tims with (nu-ry step we see his 
personages take, we must aekiiowlcdge that we should 
have taken it ourselves under the same circumstances and 
the same degree of i>assion, and hence nothing wdli repel 
us hut the iinp^‘ree])ti]do a})i)roach to a goal from which 
our imagination shrinks, and where we suddenly find 
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ourselves filled wi^li profound pity for those whom a fatal 
stream has carried so far, and full of terror at tlio con- 
Bcionsness that a similar stream miglit alsf> tlins have home 
ourselves away to do deeds wliieli in cold hlood we should 
have regarded as far from us. If the jmet talv(‘s this line, 
if his ti;enuis tells him that he cannot ignohly faltiu- in 
its course, th(‘n tlie meagre brevity of his fable has vanished 
at once, it no longer distresses him how he shall lill his 
five acts with so few events, he is only afiaid h'st five 
acls si^‘(uld not sulliee, lor all his material, that cniargc's 
ne^'^'e and more under Ids trenimmit now Ihjit he has 
discovered its hidden organisation and understands how 
to unravel it. 

jMeantime tlie poet who l(‘ss deserves this name, who is 
mdhing hut an ingenious lelhAv, a gocnl versifu'r, lu‘, I say, 
will find so little ol)sta(‘le in the im])robahility of his scheme 
that lie actually s^a ks therein its claim to admiration, 
vhi^h ]i(‘ must on .'im aec.oimt diniiidsh if he would not 
dej)rive Idmselt nf the surest means to evoke j)ity ami 
iei/or. For he knows so little wherein this pity and 
tenor really consist tliat in order to evoke tliem lie thinks 
hi', caiinot ]>iic up enough marvellous, unexpc'cted, in- 
(•redihle and altiiovmal niathu’s and tliiidcs he must ever 
liavc recourse to (‘xtraordinary and horrible misfortunes 
.Uni crimes. »Scarc;(*ly tlicrclorc h.as he setmted in liistory 
a Fleopatni, the murderess of her husband and sons, than 
1 h^ sees nothing fnrtliei* to do, in ()rd<‘r to form this into a 
tragedy, than to fill in the interslioes between the two 
erinics and to fill it Avith matter as strange as tlie crimes 
themselves. All tliis, his invention and the historical 
materLals? ho kneads into a very long, very iiie.om- 
preliensihle romance, iind wluui he has kneaded it as well 
tis flour and straw can he kneaded together, he jilaces his 
paste U])on the skeleton Avires of acts and scenes, relates 
and relates, rants and rhynics, and in four to six aa’ccIis, 
according as rhyming is easy or difiieult to him, the 
AA'ondcrAVork is finished; is called a tragedy, is ]>rinl(*d 
and 2 )iTlbrm(;d, read and looked at, admired or hihs<‘(I, 
retained or forgotten as good lu(;k Avill have it. Fur 
et liahent sua fata lihelli. 

May I jiresume to ajiply this to the great Corneille''' 
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Or must I still make this application ? - Accoiviing to the 
Isecrot fate that rules over writings as over men, his 
* Rodoguno ’ has been held for more than a hundred years 
the greatest masterpiece of the greatest tragical poet of 
all France and has occasionally been admired by all 
Europe. Can an admiration of a hundred years be 
groundless? Where have mankind so long concealed 
their eyes, their emotions ? Was it reserved from 1644 to 
1767 to a Hamburg dramatic critic to see spots in the 
fiun and to debase a planet to a meteor? 

Oh no ! Already in the last century a certain honest 
Huron was imprisoned in the Bastille at Paris ; he found 
time hang heavy on his hands although he was in Paris, 
and from sheer enmi he studied the French poets ; and this 
Huron could not take pleasure in ‘ Rodoguno.’ After this 
there lived, somewhere in Italy at the l)Cginning of this 
century, a jiedant who had his head full of the tragedies 
of the Greeks and of his countrymeh of the sixteenth 
century and he also found much to cemsure in ‘ Eodogune.’ 
Finally a few years ago there was a Frenchman, a great 
admirer of Coimoille’s name, who because ho was rich and 
had a good heart, took pity on the poor deserted grand- 
daughter of the great poet, had her educated under his 
eyes, taught her to make pretty verses, collected alms for 
her, wrote a large lucrative commentary to the works of 
her grandfather as her dowry, and so forth ; yet even he 
declared ‘ Rodogune ’ to be a very absurd play, and was 
utterly amazed how so great a man as the gi-eat Corneille, 
could write .such wretched stuff. Under one of these the 
above dramatic critic must have gone to school and most 
probably under the last named, for it is always a French- 
man who opens the eyes of a foreigner to the faults of a 
Frenchman. Beyond question he repeats after him ; or if 
not after him, after the Italian, or perhaps even after 
Huron. From one of these he must have learnt it. For 
that a German should think of himself, should of himself 
have the amlacity to doubt the excellence of a Frenchman, 
who could conceive such a thing? , 
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On the thirty-sixth eveniug (Friday, July 3rd) M. 
Favart’s comedy ‘ rioliman the Second ' was ] performed, 
also in the presence of ll.M. tlie Kin^ of Denmark. 

I do not care to oxamiin^ how far history confirms that 
Soliman the Second liecanui enamoured of a European 
slave, who knew so well how to taicliain him and train 
him to her will that, contrary to all the customs of liis 
realm, he caused hiinsidf to he formally united to her and 
had to declare her as empress. Enou;j;‘h tliat MarmonteJ 
has founded on this one of his moral tales, in which Jiow- 
ever he ehan^evS tliis slave, said to liave been an Italian, 
into a Frenchwoman, iM.yond qu(‘stion }>ecauso lie eon* 
sidcTod it as tiKi unlikely that any (‘ther iK^auty but a 
French one, c<iuld liave carried off such a i*aro victory 
over a (Jrand Turk. 

1 do not kiiov wliat to say to Marniontcr,s tnle. Jt is 
not that it is not told with much wit, and with all tlu‘ 
subtle knowhMljj^’c of the world, its vanities, its absurdities, 
as well as with tlie e-Ieoanee and gra(;e that distinguisli 
this author. From this side it is excolle.nt, (diarmin^. 
But it is intended for a moral tale, ami 1 eaunot find wliere 
its morality resides. (Vrtainly it is not as lieentions and 
oibmsi've as a tale by La Fontaiia,* oj* (rieeoi.rt; but is it 
moral because it is not absolutely immomr:' 

A Sultan who yawns in the laj) of Inxnry, to whom its 
too easy and every-day <mjoyment has made it distasteful 
ami repulsive, whose relaxed msrvc'S must b(‘. conti-a(;ted 
and irritated liy S(mudJiiu<»* (piite iieavand ])(*culiar ; wJuan 
tlie moj^t sul>tle sensuality, th(‘ most ndiiuMl binderm^ss 
woo ill vain ; this sick li])ertiiie is the sufferin:^ hero of 
the story. I say the suJfejin^ because tin.* glutton lias 
impaired his digestion by too many KW(}et8. N<jt}iing more 
will taste good to him, until at last he discovers some- 
tliing that would revolt evtjry healthy stomach ; rottmi 
(‘ggs, rats’ tails and pate of cabnqiiilars ; those Ik; likens. 
Tlie nciblest, most modest beauty, with a large, blue, 
languishing eye, with an innocent sensitive soul, com- 
mands the Sultan — until he has won her. Another, 
majestic in form, dazzling in colour, flowery words on her 
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lips, fascinating tones in her sweet vo^ce, a ^ery muse, 
only more seductive is — enjoyed and forgotten. At last 
there appears a female thing, fii])pant, careless, wild, witty 
to the verge of immodesty, merry to madness, much 
physiogmnny, little }>eauty, a figure more mignonne than 
well formed ; this thing, when the Sultan secs it, tumbles 
down uj)on him with the grossest flatter}’’ : Grace au ciel, 
voici une figure huiuainol . . . And like this opening 
eom])liment, so all else. Vous etes beaucoup mieux, qu’il 
n’a]>particnt a un 'Pure; vous avoz ineme qu63lquc chose 
d’un Fran 9 ais. — En V(h’itc ces 'I’urcs sent plaisants. — Je me 
charge d’apprendre a vivre a co 'Ihire. — Je iie desespere 
pas d’en faire qiiehjuo jour im EraTieais. — And the thing 
gets its way. it laughs and scolds, throa terns and mocks, 
ogles and moutlis, until the Sultan, after having changed 
Ihe whole asi)ec‘.t of the seraglio to ]>lcase it, further 
changes the l.iws of the realm and runs (Linger of revolt- 
ing the (jlcrgy a.ml the moh against luju, if ho insists on 
becoming ha]>])y with it after the fashion of those others 
who have boiui so, aecoi’ding to its own confession, in 
its fatherland. AVas it wortli all this trouble? 

Mariuontcl begins bis tale with tlic o])s«‘rvatiun that 
great cdiangcs in a state have oftiui arisem from petty 
causes and lets the Sultan conclude with the secret (ques- 
tion to himself: how is it jiossible that a little turned-up 
nose could subvert the lavs of a kingdom? AVe are 
almost led to believe that he desired to illustrate by 
oxain])lo this observation and this seeming misrelation 
between cause and (effect. Ibit such a teaching would 
uiupiostionably be too general, and jAIarmontel discovers 
in his preface tlitit lie had a far other and more specific 
aim in view. “ 1 wished,” he says, “ to expose the folly 
of those wlio desire to bring a female to complaisance 
by force and by looks ; I therefore chose as an example a 
sultan and a slave as the two extnunes of dominion and 
dojiendonce.’* But Marmontel must surely have lost sight 
of this intention during his elaboration of the theme, for 
nothing aims thither, not the smallest forcible endeavour 
is seen on the part of the Sultan, The first insolent 
speeches spoken to him by the gay Frenchwoman, reduce 
Hm to the most reticent, obedient, complaisant, yielding, 
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subservient husband, la meilleure pate dc man, than 
whom Franco would scarcely furnish a, Indter. Tn a word ; 
cither there is no moral in tliis story of Mai’uioutcrs, 
or it is that which I have indicated abova' in tlie (*liarncter 
of the Sultan, the beetle after he has roamed among all the 
flowers, at last ends on the dung-heap. 

But moral or no moral, it is the same thing to a dramatic 
•poet whether a general truth can be dcduciHl or no Irom 
his fable, and Slai-montcrs story was mdiher mon^ nor 
less litted to be brought out on tlui tlu'atn'on that account. 
Favart has done lliis, and very ha]>])ily. 1 counstd all 
who desire to enrich tin; theatre from similar tales to 
compare Favaih’s j)erformance Avith ]Vlarni()iit(‘]’s original 
matter. If they ]»ossess thegift of dcHluelinu, the smallest 
change this ha^ sutlered ami had to suRer, will 2>rove 
instructive, and their feelings Avill lead tluMii to discover 
many nianauivrcvS which would have ninained liiihhm 
from mere s}H*cuhition and which no critic has as yet 
generalised into rules, though it well nu'rits this, and 
would often bring more truth and life, into their plays, 
than all the mechanical laws with which tlic sliallow art 
critic deals. • . . 

I will ])auso over hut one of thest‘ chang(*s. But first I 
must quote the judgment given hy the Fremh tlnunselves 
on this phiy.^ At first fhey expressed dou])fs against 
Marmontel’s foundation. “ Soli man the S(‘cond,” they said, 
“was one of the greatest princes of his e(‘ntury, the 
Turks have no sultan whose memory tiny r<‘V(‘r(i more 
than that of Soliinan; ids conquests, his talenis and 
virtues niadc him res])ccted even hy the (‘ru udeH whom 
he subjugated. Noav what a miserahle petty 2 >«' 0 't docs 
Marinontel cause him to play ! According to history 
Roxelane was a cumdng ainhitious woman, avJjo, to gratify 
her pride was capable of the boldest bhuhest <lt;cds, who 
knew hoAv, by means of wiles and false tenderness, tc» bring 
the Sultan so far as to cause him to rage in fury against liis 
own kindred and stain his fame by the execution of his 
innocent son. And this Koxclane is, accor<ling to Mar- 
montel, a little foolish coquette like any that flutters about 
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Paris, her head full of wind and a hcart^^rathen'good than 
had. Arc such inumnierics permissible ? May a poet or a 
narrator, if wc ])erniit liiin any amount of liberty, extend 
this lil^erty over well-known characters? If he may 
cliang(; facts ac(;ording to his gf)od-will, may, he then depict 
a .Luerrtia ])rostitute(l and a lil>ertine Socrates?” 

Undoubtedly this -vvouldbe going too far. I should not 
lik<*. to und('rtake the justification of Marmontel ; I have* 
furthe r expressed my views that characters must be more 
sacr(‘d to a poet tlian hicts. For one reason, because if 
characdci s are carefully observed in so far as the facts are 
a c.onKtM|U(‘nce of the charact(‘rK, they cannot of themselves 
])rovc very diverse ; wdiilc the self-same facts can be 
d(‘duccd tVom totally different characters ; secondly, 
because wdiat is instructive is not eontaivetl in the mere 
facts but in the recognition that these characters under 
tlu'S(^ circumstances would and must evolve tlmse facts. 
Now 5^y^‘‘onti‘l has reversed this. Pliat there was oneo 
in thrfWraglio a European slave who knew how to raise 
hc'i’Self to bo the h‘gal wdro of the sultan, that is a hxet. 
Tlie character of tJiis slave and tin’s sultan denote the 
manner law this fact came about, and as it w'as possible 
l)y means of mca’c than one kind of charac*t(U% it is c'crtainly 
o])en to the po(‘t, as a ]>oet, to clioosci which form he Afills, 
wdietlier that wdiich 1 list ory ratifies or any other, according 
as it bi* suited to the moral intention be has in bis ])lay. 
Only if In', eboo.si's otlier ami even oj)))os(‘d eliaracters 
to tlie bisiorieal, be should refrain from using hiwiorieal 
nauu's, and rather credit totally unkuowui ])ersonages 
wdth w'oll-know'u facts than ima'iit cliaractcrs to wxdl- 
kiiown ])ersonag(‘S. tticone mode enlarges our knowdedge 
or seems to enlarge it and is thus agrci'alile. The other 
contradicts the knowdedge that we aln^ady possess and is 
thus un])loasant. We regard the facts as something 
aeeidental, as something that may be eominon to many 
persons; tin' cliaraeti'rs we regard as soim'tliing imlividua] 
and intrinsic. Flu* ])oet may takt' any liberties he likes 
with tlic former so long as In* does not put the facts into 
contradiction wdtli tlic characters; the characters he may 
place in full light but he may not change tlnun, tho 
smallest change scc'ms to destroy their individuality and 
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who have usurped strange names and pretend to ho what 
they arc not. 
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And yet it l^ooms to me a far more pardonable fault not 
to give to })ersonages cliaracters that lii story has given 
them than to offend in these, freely ehostai c*har;u't(‘rs in 
the point of intriiLsic truth or in.'^tructiveness. Tin* first 
fault can exist together with genius, but not the s<u;oiid. 
It is ])ermitted to gi*niiis not to know a thousand things 
that every sehool])oy knows. Not the ac(;uimilated stones 
of his nuiinory, but that which he inalais out of liinistdf, 
which he brings forlli out of his own feelings, constitute 
his riches^; what ho lias heard or read he has idtluir 
forgotten or dfles not can*, to know beycuid the i)oint 
\vli(U‘e it suits his end. lie blundtirs tliendbn' now from 
c,onti(huice, now fn»in pride, now with, n(»vv without inten- 
tion, so often, and so grossly, that we otlnu* good jieophi 
cannot marvel enough ; wi* stand still and wonder and ery 
out: “Hut no! how could a gn*at man not know b(*tter''^ 
How is it ])ossibl(‘ In*, did not rom(‘m1)or? did he not tliink?” 
Oh hit us b(i silent ; we think that we will Ininible him 
aTi(\ wo only make ourselves ridieulous. All wti km)W 
better than he only j>roves tliat we went to school more 
diligtmtly than lie, and that was very needful to us if we 
\\y*re not to turn out comjilefe dunces. 

iMarnionters tSoliiiiau might for all 1 earcMl havi* becui 
quite anotlier Soliman and his Koxelane quite? another 
Itoxelaiie tlian liistoiy tauglit me: if only 1 liad found 
that though they are not of this real world tla^y could 
have* beltjnged to another world, a world wliose events 
might be coniHicted in a different order but still connected 
logically as they arc h(*re ; a world in which (;auso and 
efie(it may follow in a different order but yet billow to the 
general effect of good ; in short to the world of a genius, 
a world that cndeav(iurs to copy in minialiini the Highest 
Genius and trans]K)ses, (*x<'hange.s, ixiducc..^, incn'ascs tJie 
various ])urticles of tlio pn-sent world in order to form a 
whole tlicrefrom that should harmonise with his own aims 

* Tiiidiir, Olymp, II. 10. 
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and ends. And since I do not find tliis latter in tbo work of 
Marirumtel, I can Lc content that he slionld not he allowed 
lo ^o scot-free- of the former. Wlioevcr cannot, or will 
not indemnify ns, must not oifend ns purposely. And here 
Marm(H)t(‘l Jias ri'aily odendc'd, it may be that he could 
not or would iiot do ofii(jrwise. 

For a-ccordini;' lo tla‘- indicated eon(‘ 0 ])tion that we make 
to ourselvos of iL»(‘iiins, wo are justified in demanding 
ymrposo nud liariiiouy in all the cluira(dors a poet creates; 
that is it he diuiiamls from ns that we should regard him 
in th(‘ lighi (d a g('iiiiis. 

IlariHoiiy ; for notliing in the characters must he con- 
tradi(dory ; tin y must (werremain uniform and inherently 
thems(‘lves; 1hey must exjiress tliemsclv(‘s now with 
em])lmsis, now moi‘c slightly as events work upon them, 
hut nom*. of 1h(‘. (Wonts must he mighty (umiigh to chango 
hhuk 1(> wl)ii('. Tlu‘. Turk d(‘spot must, oven when ho 
is in love, remain a Ihnkish despot. Idici Turk wlio only 
knows s(‘usual lov'o, must not think of iuiy of the little 
reliniuiu'ids lliat a ])amy>ered Enrop(‘an imagination con- 
iieefs tlier(‘\vifh. “I am Wisiry of tlu'se caressing 
maoliines; llndr soft jdiahilitv has nothing attraetive, 
notliing (M)m]diment.iry ; J want to have (lillicullies to 
overeoiiug and avIkui 1 have overcome them 1 want t(» ho 
kept ill iireal h hy mnv dini(‘nlti(‘s.'’ A King of France may 
think thus, hut no Sultan. It is tiu^v'if once we givo 
a Sultan such a form of tliought, the desjxd is lost to view, 
he himseir ])nts (df his despotism in order to enjoy a more 
spontaneous love; hut will he thendoro suddenly h(‘como 
tlu^ tame monkey N\hom a hidd aerohat cun force to dunce 
whnnf’vor slm, wills? Marmoiitel says: Soliman was too 
groat a m ni to conduct llic little affairs of liis svraglio on 
the same Idcdiug wilh more im]»ortant Stahi affairs. Very 
good, hut thmi lie should not in tin' t'lid hav(; (‘onducted 
groat State affairs ui the fo( ting id' the little affairs of his 
seraglio. F‘'r t^) a. givat man hoth things are needful; 
to nvat Irith's as trifles and important matters as important 
matters, lie sought, as .Alarmontel makc's him say, free 
hearts who sh add suth'r slavcTv gladly from more love for 
his person, h<* iiad found such a heart in Klmire; hut does 
ho know wliai lu desires? Toe tender Eliuire is set aside 
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for a voluptnousWDclia, until a thoughtless woman entraps 
him and makes him into a shiA’-e bolove he has enjoyed the 
, dubious favour that until now was tlie doatli of his desires. 
Will it not also ])e so hero? I must laugh at the good 
Sultan and ypt he deserves my sincere i)ity. if E In lire 
and Delia lose (wery thing after enjoyment that l)eibre 
charmed him, what will Itoxelane retain after tliis eiithial 
moment? Eight days afttn* her corona tloii will he hold 
it worth while to have ma<le this sacrifice to her? 1 
greatly fear that after 1 he veiy first day he will see in his 
wedded Sultana nothing save Ikt confuh'iit impudence 
and her tunu^l-up nose. It ^seems to me 1 hear him 
exclaim ; Jly Mahomet ! wdiere haves my eyes been ! 

I do not mean to assert tliat all these contradictions 
that make Solinian’s character so e(mtemptil)le and me.'in, 
need prove that sucli a character could not exist. Ihiere 
are CTiough people who combine yet more contemptible 
contradictions. But on this very account they must not 
bo suhj<,‘cts for poetical imitation. '^Flniy are heiieath 
poetr3% for they Lick instructive qualities ; unless indeed 
wo om])loyed tlieir very contradictions, and their absurd or 
unhappy con scf pi eiices as instnietive elcmtmts, but this was 
evidently not Mannoiiters design in his Soli man. Now a 
character in wliiedi the instructive is lacking, lacks i)urpose. 

To act witli a ])ur|)oso is what raises man above the 
brutes, to invent with a ])ur])(»se, to imitahj ^vith a pur- 
pose, is that wliich distinguishes genius from the petfy 
artists who oulj" invent to invent, imitate to imitate. 
They are content witJi the Hiiuill enjoyment that is con- 
nected with their use of tlu-se means, and they make 
these means to be tlieir whole purj^ose and demand that 
we also are to be satisfied with this lesser eujo^unent, 
which springs from tln^ contemjdation of their cunning 
but purposeless use of their means. It is true that genius 
begins to learn from such miserable imitations ; tin 3^ are 
its preliminary studies. It also emjdoys them in larger 
works for amplification and to give restiug-])laces to our 
warmer 83^0 path}', but witli the construction and (dabora- 
tion of its chief personages it coinhiucs larger and wider 
intentions ; the intention to instruct us wljat wv, >l)onld 
do or avoid ; the intention to make us acquainted w’th the 
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actual characteristics of good and bad, j&tting and absurd. 
It also designs to show us the good in all tbeir combina- 
tions and results still good and happy even in misery 
the bad as revolting and unhappy even in happiness. 
When its ])l(3t admits of no such immediate imitation, no 
such unqu(‘stional>le warning, genius still aims at working 
u[K)U our ]>()W(;rs of desire and abhorrence with objects 
that dcserv(' these feelings, and ever strives to show these 
obj(‘(iis in their true light, in order that no false light 
may misleiid us as to what wo should desire, what wo 
shi)ul(l abhor. 

Now what oi* all this exists in the characters of Soli- 
iiiaii and iioxelane? As I have said; nothing. But there 
is a great deal of the contrary. A couple of ])ersons 
whom we ought to despise, of which one should fill us 
with disgust and the other with anger; a blunted 
sensualist, a ])rostitute, are painti'd in the most seductive 
and attraetiv(5 colours, so that 1 should not wonder if 
many a husband ludd himself justified in being weary of 
his l(‘gitiinate, lovely and amiable wife because she was 
an Elmirc and no lioxelano. 


Ko. 35. 

T have jmif before, elsewhere, drawn the distinction 
that exi^9Pu)etwcen the action in an iEsopian fable 
and a drama. What is valid for the former, is valid for 
t‘V(‘ry moral tale that intends to bring a general moral 
axiom before our (*outemjdation. Wo are satisfied if this 
iiiteBtiun is fiiliilled and it is the same to us whether this 
is so by means of a complete action that is in itself a 
rounded Avbohs or no. The poet may conclude wherever he 
Avil^s as S(X»u as he stvs his goal. It does liot concern him 
wdiai int(‘rest Ave may take in the persons through Avhom 
he w’orks out his intent i(in ; he dtH.!S not want to intiu'est 
but to instruct us, lie Ikus to do Avitli our reason, not with 
our heart, this latier may or may not he satisfied so long 
as tlu‘ other is illumined. Now^ the drama on the<x»ntrarv 
makes no claim ujmhi a single definite axiom flow’ing out of 
its story. It aims at the passions which the course and 
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events of*- \ts faWe arouse and treat, or it aims at the 
pleasure ac'cerdtid by a true and viv^d delineation of 
characters and habits. Both require a certain iiib'g;rity of 
action, a certain liarmonious end which we do not miss in 
the moral tale becanse our attention is solely dii'ec-ted to 
tli(‘ o(‘iKTal axiom of whose esjiecial application the story 
allords such an obvious instance. 


No. 36. 

Let us instance the IMatron of Kplu'siis. This amd fable 
is well known, it is umpiestiouably tlu; bitterc'st satire that 
was ever made on female frivolity. It has been re(‘()unted 
a thoiisaTid limes after I’etronius, and sinei^ it ph‘as(>d even 
in the worst co])y, it was thought that the subjeet must 
be- an ecjually hapi)y one for tlie stage, lloudar de la 
]\lotte and others made the attem])t, Init 1 ay>])(‘al to all 
<Jfood taste as to the results of thes(^ attempts, d'he 
character of the matron in the story j>rovok<‘s a not un- 
])loasant sarcastic smile at the audacity of w(‘dded love ; 
in the drama this becomes repulsive, horribh^. Jri the 
drama the soldier’s ])ersuashm8 do not seem nearly so 
subtle, im]K)rtuiiate, triunqdiant, as in the story. 

In the story we jueture to ourselves a sensitive little 
woman who is really in earmjst in her grief, but succannljs 
to tem])tat:on and to her tem])eramont, her weakness 
seems the weakness of her sex, we th(*ref(>re c<)neeive no 
especial hatred towards her, we de<un that wliat she does, 
nearly every woman would have done. Even her sugges- 
tion to j?ave her living lover by means of her dead 
husband we think we can forgive her because of its 
ingenuity and pr(*sence of mind ; or rather its very 
ingenuity leads us to imagine that this suggestion may 
hav(i l»x*n aj)])ended ])y the malicious narrator who dt^sired 
to end liis tale with some right poisonous sting. Now in 
the drama wo cannot harbour this suggest ion; what we 
hear has happened in the story, we see really f)ecur; what 
we would doubt of in the story, in the drama the evi- 
dence of our own eyes settles iTicfmtrovertihly. The 
mere possibility of such an action diverted us ; its reality 
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hIiows it in all its atrocity ; the sngp».,stion , amused our 
fancy, tli(^ cx(‘(‘uiioii revolts our fei'lin^s, we turn our 
])acks to tiic stai;<‘ and say witJi tlio Jjykas of IVtronius, 
without h<*.inj:»; in Lykas’s ]K‘Culiar ]) 08 ition : “ Si Justus 
linixc'ator fuiss(*t, dchiiil ]iairis faniilijc Ci>rpufi in nionh 
inontum ndriTc, nni]i<*r<‘in ;nliie;cn‘ (Tuci.” And she seems 
to us the more 1o doscu ve, this jninisliment, tlie less art the 
|)o(‘t lias (‘xju'IkIcmI <*ii her seductiini, for we do not then 
eoiideimi in Ikt weak woman in u’tmeral, hut an esiioeially 
volalih', worIlih'.NS lemal(‘ in ]>ai‘tieuhir. In short, in order 
jiappily t.o hriim; Vetronins's fahk* on the sta<;e it should 
|>res('rv(* its (‘ud and yet not jireservo it ; the matron should 
o’o as far and y(‘.t not as far. The explanation of this 
another tinu'. 

On llu*- 1hirty-ei;^hth (‘veiling * j\Iero]>o ’ by M. de 
Voltairi' was iierformed. 

A^)lt.iij‘(‘ eojn])os(‘d tliis trag(‘dy at tlie instigation of 
Malfei’s ‘ Mt‘ri)]H‘,’ proliahly in the year 17il7, jirohahly at 
(hr(iy wln'ii wiili Jiis riaiiia, llie .Maiapiise dn Cluitelef, 
For already in »laiiuarv i78»‘> tlie MS. was at Paris in the 
liands of l<\‘it!i(‘r Jlrinnoy, who as a Jesuit and the author 
of th(^ 'riiealre tU'S (ire<*s was tlie most htt(‘d to awaken 
intori'st in its fav'our and to jirepare the nietro]»olis to 
receive it with din‘ res]H‘et. JJrainoy slmw'ed tlie jMS. to 
th(^ author's tihuids, and among otlau's h(‘ sent it to old 
Father J\)urnemine. wdio greatly tiatti'red at heing eon- 
sulti'd hy his dear sou A Oltaire, eoneorning a trag(‘dy and 
a matti'r about wliieh he did not understand inueh, wrote 
a h'tter full oi‘ ]>raise ()f it, Avliieh was then ])rinted in 
the jindaee of tlu* ])lay and s(*rves as a h‘Ssou and a warn- 
ing to all oilieious arteritics. Ii(^ rails the play one of 
the most jierfeel tragedies, a very modid, and we may con- 
se(]U(‘ntly now make ourselves ipiite ha]»py that the play 
of Eiiri]ddes on the same theme has heeii lost, or rather 
it is no longer lost hvr Voltaire has restored it. 

Now gn'afly though all this should have pacified 
Voltaire, yet he did not seem to huny himself with its 
represeiiiation, wdiieh only took ])lace in 1743. He earned 
all the full fruits In* could have antieii>ated from his 
statesman! ik(‘ ]>roerastiiiation. ‘ Mt'ropo ’ met with extra- 
ordinary success and the |^t show ed an honour to the poet 
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of whicliV^ time tluiro had been no instance. It 

is true that thi‘, great ( jorm ille was well roeeiv(‘(l by the 
public, his cliair on the stage was always hd’t unoceii])i(Mi 
even when the eixnvd was wry gr(‘at and when he Cfime 
every OJie rose u]>, a distinction which in France is only 
shown to princes of th(' loyal blood. Corneille was 
regarded as at home in the tlnsatie and wlnni the master of 
the house ajijiears, wliat more becjoming tlian that his 
gue>sts show their (h fcrciu'e '' Hut (juite otln;r honours 
were r(\served for Voltaire ; the ])it was anxious to know 
in person the man tiuw so greatly admired and, therefore, 
when th(^ ])lay was o^ cr, the\ tlcsired t(».seo him, and calhul 
and exclaiim d and clamoured until M. <le Voltaire had b) 
come out and allow hiinscl f to be giipcd at and clapj)ed. 
I know not. wliieh of the two most perplexed me, tho 
childish curiosity (*f the ]>ul)lic or tlie. vain c(Min>laisanco 
of tho j) 0 (‘t. ilow do p<M)])lc think thata])(>et looks? Not 
like otlier mortals'" And how weak must he. thti im])r(^»- 
sion made by bis work if in the end one desires ludhing 
more ai’dtmtly than to see the fa(‘.e of its maker. Tho 
true masterpiece, so it seems to me, tills us so entirely 
with itself that we. forget its author over his work, that wo 
do not regard it as tin* production of a sim])le being hut 
as tho work of general nature. Young says of tho sun 
that it would have been a sin in tlio heathens not to pray 
to it. If tliere is sense in this hyperbole, it is tliis; tho 
glory, the majesty of tlie sun is so great, so imj)osing, that 
savage man c;aii Ijo pardemed, nay that it is natural, that 
ho can conceive of no gnsiter glory, no high(*]‘ majesty of 
whicli this is but tho reflexion, if be so lose himself in 
his admiration of the sun as not to consider its Creator. 
I incline to helieve that tlm real rc-ason why we know so 
little of the and the life of Jlomer is to he 

sought in tlio excellence f)f liis ])oems. Wo stand asto- 
nished btjfore tho broad rushing river and do not think 
of its source in tho distant mountains. We do not want 
to know, we are monj contemt to forget that Homer tho 
schoolmaster in Smyrna, Homer the blind Ix^ggar, is the 
same Homer who so delights us in his works. He leads 
ns among gods and lieroes and wo must feel great ennui in 
this society if we want to look rrmnd and inquire aft(ir tho 
porter who has admitted us. The decejition must be very 
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slight, wo must f(‘el little nature and m».‘eh art /af wo are 
so eurious concerning the artist. So little flattering tluTc- 
forc to a man of gcniins is the (l<jsire of the ]»ul)lic to know 
him hy sight. What adv.-uitage lias he before any chance 
marmot wliieh the puldic is just as eager tn Ixdiold ? Yet 
tln^ vanlly el’ tin* French ])oets seems to have })e(‘n satis- 
fi(!d. For when Ihe Parisian ]>it saw how easily a Voltaire 
was lo Ik^ tempt(Ml into tliis trap, how tame and pliant 
sneli a man Ixjjeame umler doii!)tful caitisstis, it often 
re]»eat(*d this amusement, and rai‘(dy was a n(.‘W play i)er- 
foniK'd afte.rwards, wliose aulhor was not likewise^ called 
f)ut and who came out quite willingly. From Voltaire to 
]\larim)nt(‘l, and from Marmonhd dcaq) down to (brdier, 
111 ‘arly all have stood in this pillory. How many a ])oor 
<*ontem]»1 ihle face, must have hecn among them! At last 
tJi<^ fantc w(‘nt so far that th<* iuore stuious among the 
nation grew annoyed. l\)li(;hinclh)’s ha]>])y thought is 
Wi ll known. And recently a young poet had the (‘ourago 
to l(‘t tlje pit (‘all in vain, lie would not a)>pear. His 
play was medioc're, luit his heliaviour the mor(( to ho 
admii’tMl and praised. 1 would ratlnu' have aided in 
abolishing sneli an abuse hy my example, than have 
oc(tasi(mod it by ten ‘ Meropcs.* 


No. 37. 

I have said that Voltaire’s ‘ Mero]>e ’ was instigated hy 
IVIalVei’s. Put instigated is perha})s saying t<io little for 
it has arisen liumee ; fable, plan and manner belong to 
JMalVei, without his aid Voltaire would not have written a 
* Mi'rojH* ' or certainly a very different one. 

’Pheiadbre to judge the Frenchman’s co])y correctly we 
must lirst become actiuainted with th(( Italian original, 
and to value the latter’s poetical merits we must first of 
all east a glance over the historical facts on which he 
founded his fable. 

Mallei himself thus condenses those facts in the preface 
to his ])lay . “ Paiisaiiias relates liow after the conquest of 
dh’oy the lleraklidm, i.e. the descendants of Hercules, 
Si'ttled in the Peloponnesus, and how the territory of 
Messina fell by lot to Kresphontes. Kresphontes s wife 
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was riamyi Mci>i|pe. Now Kresjihoritcs showed himself 
too indulgent to his people and he and his sons wito 
murdered by the nobles of his realiri, all exeejdiii^ the 
youngest, named iKpytns who was btdng ediieated at a 
distance an)ong his mother’s relations. This youngest 
son when he was grown np reconquered the }>ateTnal 
kingdom by tlie aid of the Arcadians and Dorians and 
revenged his lather’s d<‘ath upon the murderers. x\])oh 
lodorus relates how after Kres])hontes and his two sons 
had been murdered, l*oIyphontes, likewise*, a Ileraklide, 
had taken possession of tht* throne and forced J\lero})e to 
be his wife and hoAv the third son whom the motlier liad 
safely conc(ialed, afterwards killed th<; tyrant and regained 
the tlirone. llygiiius relates that Moro])e nearly killed 
her son unwittingly, but that she was hindered in time by 
an old servant who revtialcd to her that he whom she 
deemed the niurdc*rer of her son, was lua* son himstdl’, and 
that this now recognised son hadem Ihe occasion of a sac'ri- 
lice been enabled to slay i\»lyphontes. ilyginus however 
names this son Tele])hontes and not il^ipytus.” 

It WMjuld bo aslonishing if such a story, containing such 
peculiar reverses of fortune and recognitions had nol iK cTi 
already tn^ated by the ancient tragedians. And Avas it 
not?*» Aristotle in his ‘Poetics’ mentions a Kjvjsphontcs 
in whom M<‘ro])e r(‘cognises Imt son just at moment 
when she is about to kill his presumed assassi]i. Plutarch 
in his second treatise on ‘ Eating of Flesh’ Ixyauid doubt 
refers to this very }»lay ^ when he recalls tin; tumult into' 
w'hich the Avhole theatre is aroused wIk'u !\I('ro]K; lifts tin; 
axe against her son and the. fear that seizi's each sjK'ctator 
lest the stroke should fall before the. old H(Tvant arrives. 
Aristotle refers to this Kres]hontcs without the nann* of 
an aiitiior, hut as in Cicero and <jther classics w’<i lind 
reference to a Kresphontes of Euripides, lie can scarcely 
have meant any other work than this. 

Father Toumemine says in the above-named letter: 

* Abfcumia^ lliis (uh v^p rnjiy sun ly ashiiiia* witli oorfainty, )>eo'iuse 
it was not usual with the ancieut nor pcruiitlerl, to hIluI one 

from another) the passa^^o in Plutarcli must Ikj a fiaLunr nt troin Euri- 
pides. Joshua Barnes has not included it, but another editoi' of the 
poet might do so. 
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Aristotle, this wise liip:islat()r of the Jlas placed 

the fable of Morojye iu tlu: fiiist rank of tragic fables (a 
mis ce sajcjt an ])r(niiicr rang des siijets tragif|ues), Euripides 
treated it, and Aristotle remarks tliat as often as the 
‘ Kresphontes ’ of Kiiri]>ides wasr(i}»r(‘sented on the stage of 
witty Atli(‘ns, this tragi(^ masteijaeco moved, delighted 
and toucli(*d in a most extraordinary way a public 
greatly s])oilt by n i aster] hc'ces pndty ])hrases, but they 
do not contain nnieli truth ! TJu^ fatlnr was in error on 
two ])oints. II(‘- eonfus(‘d Aristotle with riutarch, and 
he did md rightly understand Aristotle. Tlio tirst eiTor 
is a trifle, the st^cond merits the trouble of saving a few 
words Ix'cause many hav(‘ c‘(]ually misunderstood Aristotle. 

The matter lies as follows: Aristotle examines in the 
14th clia]»t(‘T of bis Poetics by wli.it means fear and pity 
are arons(‘d. All e.vents. In' sa\s, miist occur either 
between fritmdsor em'inies, or between indiilerent persons. 
^Vh en an enemy kills liis enemy luntlaT the attack nor 
the ('.xeeulion of tlu' derd awaken oilier ])ity than that 
common feeling wliiiti is eonm*eti*d in gi ner.il with pain 
and dt‘struetioii. The same is tru(‘ of indiilerent jKU’suns. 
Conscvpient ly tragical events nnist oeenr between friends, 
a lirother must kill, or wusli to hill, his brother, a son his 
fatlier, a motlu'r a son, or a son a motlier. ch’ else desico to 
ill-treat fh(‘m in a jiainful way. Hiis may occur witli or 
witlumt intention or knowledge, a)id siiiee the deed must 
bo either consummated or not, fonr kinds of events arise 
which more or less cx]>rcss the inti*ntions of tragedy. 
Tlio first, whim the action is undertaken with the full 
knowh'dgi' of till* ])ersoi)agi‘S eoneerned, and towards whom 
it is to he ])er])etrated, bnt not carried out. Tlie second, 
when it is ]mr])os(‘ly undertakiui and actually carried out. 
The third, wlien the deed is undertaken .and carried out 
without the knowdedge of its object, and the pcr])etrator 
recognises too late the object on wdioni it is perpetrated. 
The fourth when tlie deed, undertaken in ignorance, is 
not carried out, because the peisons involved liave recog- 
nised each other in time. Of thi'se four classes Aristotle 
gives the ])reforenee to the latter, and since he quotes the 
action of ]\lero}>e in ‘ Kres])hontes,’ as »an example thereof, 
Tournemine and others have accepted this as if he had 
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thus (3oclJ^(jd fable to be the most perfect kind for 
tragedy. 

AVljile in reality Aristotle says, shortly before, that a 
good tragical fable must not end happily but unha])j)ily. 
IIow ca’^i these two statements exist together? It is to 
end unhappily ; and yet tlnj events which, in accordance 
with this classification are ]»refeiT(‘d to all other tragical 
events, end happily. Does not the great critic ot^enly 
contradict liimself ? 

Yictorius, says Dacier, was tin' only person who per- 
ceived this difHculty, Imt siiic<^ Ik; did not understand 
what Aristotle really meant in liis fourteenth chapter, he 
did not even tiy to over<;onie the difliculty. Aristotle, 
says Dacier, is not s[K‘a]cing of fable in general, but 
only wants to teach how the ]H)ot should treat tragical 
events without changing the essential that history ridatcs 
of them; and which of these kinds is the bc‘st. When, 
for instance, the murder of Klytemnestra by Orestes is to 
be the subject of tin* j)lay, there are according to Aristotle 
four ways of working tin’s material, cither as an occur- 
rence of the first, se(;ond, third or fourth class; the poet 
must only consider which is the best and most suited. It 
cannot he that the murder is treated as an event of the 
first class because according to history it really took place, 
and must take pla(;e tlm uigli Orestes. Nor according to the 
second, because this is too horril)lc. Nor according to the 
fourth, because tlius Klytoinnestra would be saved, and she 
must on no account be saved. Consequently only the third 
class remains. 

Iho third! but Aristotle gives the prefiirence to the 
fourth and not only in individual cases and acjcording to 
circumstances, but in general. The worthy Dacier often 
acts thus, Aristotle remains in the right with him, not 
because he is in the right, Imt because ho is Aristotle. 
While thus deeming that he is covering some of his faults 
he makes him commit far worse ones. Now if an oppo- 
nent should have the prudence to attack the latter instead 
of the former, then it is all over with the infallibility of 
his classical author about which he earcs more than about 
truth. If so much dejjcnds on coincidence with history, 
if the poet may soften but not wholly change well-known 
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incidents, will th(3re not l)e some amon<? theipv^rthat must 
of nec(‘ssity l)e triiated according to the first or second 
class? Klyteinnestra’s murder onglitto 1)0 treated accord- 
ing to the second, lor Orestt's has committed it knowingly 
and designedly ; hut the poet may choose the third 
h(H•aus(^ It is more tragical and does not totally contradict 
liistory. We.Il, so he it: hut how 'a])Out Medea who 
iimnh'rs Ikm* ehildren^ What other plan hut the 8(‘Cond 
can tli(^ ]KM‘t ])ursue here? For she iiiust murder them 
ami murder tlnmi designedly, both eireumstanees are 
«'(jually historical. Then what order of ]>recedence can 
th(‘n5 l)e among thes(‘ categories'-^ '^Phe one that is the 
most (‘xcelleiit in one case cannot be thought of in 
another. Or to j)n‘.sB Dacier yet harder, let us make the 
a|)pli(‘a< ion not to historical, hnt to fictitious events. 
Oranted that the murder of (’lytemm*stra helongcd to the 
latter eat(‘gory and it had heen o]H‘n to the ])()et to perpe- 
trate it or not, to })er])(‘traU5 it ^^i1h kjj<ovh“dge or without. 
V\’]\ieh mode w(»nld he have had to emt>loy in ordcT to 
mak(‘ of it, the most ])erleet tragedy ]>nssihle? Iku'ier 
himself says tlie fourth, for if he had preferred the third 
it M ould only have aristui from regard fur liistory. 'fin* 
four! h tluTefore ? The one tluuvlore Mdiieh ends hiijipily ? 
Ilut tli(‘ best trag(‘dies, says Aristoth*, avIio accords] ri'fer- 
eiiee to this fourth ])lan, are those whieh end unha])pily? 
And this is just th<j contrad nation Mhieh Ikuder sought 
to remove, lias he removed it? lie has rather con- 
firmed it. 

Ko. 38. 

Nor am I singular in regarding PacioFs exposition 
as iiiadeijuate. 3'he (lermaii translator of Aristotle's 
‘ Poetics' has found it e(|ually uusatisfaetory.^ He giv<*s 
his ri'Usons against it, that do not actually contradict 
l)a(‘ier's (‘vasioiis hut yet st‘em to him quite sufiieicnt 
to abandon the defeiiccMif his aTithor and attempt a new’ 
venture to save s<uiu'thing wdiieli is not to Ik) saved. 
“ I h'ave it lu a deejier eonquvhensiori to remove these 
difiieultii's, I can find no light towards their explanation, 
and it seems to me only probable that our philosopher 

^ Uerr Curtius, p. 214. ‘ 
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did not t\jyik t^^'ongli tliis chapter with liis woritod 

J jonst confeHs that this seems tome highly improha 1)1 e. 
Aristotlo is not ofti'ii gniitv of a ])a]p{ible ooiitradiotion. 
\VJier(' I would soi'iii to find one in siudi a man, 1 ])ref(‘r 
rather to mistrust my own reason. J redouhle my atten- 
tion, 1 re-read tlio passage t(‘ii tinu's, and do not think lliat 
he eontradi(‘ts himsell' before 1 ptTceive from tln^ eiitin^ 
eonm^xioii of his sysban liow' and wJiy he has ht'en hetrayt'd 
into tiiis contradi(*tioii. Jf 1 find nothing tliat could so 
lutray him, that must, so to speak, make this eontra- 
dietion inevitahh‘, then f am <'onvinee,d that it is only 
an a])])arent eont !‘a< lief ion. Else it wouhl certainl y liavo 
oeciirj'ed first to the a»dhor who had to think ovau- his 
m.ttter so f)ften,^and not to me, the nnpra(*1 ise<l reader 
v,lioJias taken him up for instruct ion. 1 thereloi'e ])ause, 
retraee the liirt'ad of his ideas, ])ond(‘r every word, and 
r< ])t;-d to myself again uml again : Aristotlt^ ran err and 
lias oft(‘n erred, hut that he should lure insist on some- 
thing which on tlu^ mevt ]>ag(‘ lui eontradiots, that Aristoth* 
cjiimot do. 'Jduui at length light will (‘ome. 

Hut witlinnt fui tlu-r ein*umJo(jution, here is the ex])la- 
nation of wliich lien* (Jurtius desjiaind. ?s\)Vert]u*less 1 
make* no elaim to tlie honour of a d(‘-e])er eomju't^iiension. 
J am eonteiiti'd with tiie honour of ('vinciiig more* 
modesty towards a ])]iiloso])her like Aristotle. 

Kow Aristotle cojiimejid.s nothing more to tlie tragic 
j) 0 (*t than a goo<l eonei'ption of his fahle, and he has 
t*iideav^onred to render this easy to him hy various and 
subtle remarks. For it is tlie fahle tliat prine-ij).dly 
makes a poet; ten will succei'd in re])re*'entiiig enstoms, 
retlexions, expressions for one. who is excellent and hlame- 
less in this. lie declares a fahle to he an imitation of an 
action, Trpa^co^s, and an action hy a eondunation of events 
is (TvvO€(ri^: TTpayfLaTMv, 'I’he action is the whole, the eviirits 
are the parts of this whole, and as the goodm^ss of any 
whole rests on the goodru.ss and connexion of its several 
parts, so also tragical action is more or less perfect, accord- 
ing as the events of which it is (;omposed S(*parat(dy and 
collectively coincide with the intentions of tlie tragedy. 
Aristotle classes the events that cai' take place in a tragic 

VOL. Ul. Z 
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action under three mains heads : changctbf circamstances, 
TrcptTTCTcia ; recognition, avayv<ap«Tfi6 <; ; and suffering, Tra^os. 
What he means by the two first the names sufficiently 
reveal. Under the third he comprehends all that can 
occur of a painful and destructive nature to the acting 
personages ; death, wounds, martyrdom and so forth. 
Change of circumstances and recognition are that by which 
the more intricate fable, fivOo^ -7rc7rA.€y/x€i/o?, is distinguished 
from the simple, aTrXov?. . They are therefore no essential 
part of the fable, they only make the action more varied 
and hence more interesting and beautiful, but an action 
can have its full unity, completion and greatness without 
them. But without the third we can conceive of no 
tragical action; every tragedy must have some form of 
suffering, TrdOrf^ be its fable simple or involved, for herein 
lies the actual intention of tragedy, to awaken fear and 
pity, while not every change of outward circumstances, 
not every recognition, but only certain forms of those attain 
this end, and other forms are rather disadvantageous 
than profitable. While therefore Aristotle regards and 
examines separately the various parts of tragical action 
that he has brought under these three main divisions, 
.exj)laining what are the l)est outward changes, the best 
recognition, the best treatment of suffering, he finds in 
regard to the former that such changes of fortune are the 
best and most capable of awakening and stimulating pity 
and fear, which change from better to worse. In regard 
to the latter division he finds that the best treatment of 
suffering in the same sense is when the persons whom 
suffering threatens, do not know each other or only recog- 
nise each otlier at the moment when this suffering is to 
become reality and it is therefore stayed. 

And this is called a contradiction? I do not under- 
stand where can be the thoughts of him who finds the 
least contradiction here. The philosopher speaks of 
various parts ; why must that which he maintains of one 
of these parts of necessity apply to the others ? Is the 
possible perfection of the one also the perfection of the 
other ? Or is the perfection of a part also the perfection 
of the whole ? If change of circumstances and that which 
Aristotle includes under the word suffering, are two 
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different t}iing8,\s they are indeed, why should not some- 
thing quite different be said of them ? Or is it impossible 
that a whole should have parts of opposed characteristics ? 
Where does Aristotle say that the best tragedy is nothing 
but a representation of changes of fortunes from pro- 
sperity to adversity ? Or where does ho say that the best 
tragedy results from nothing but the recognition of him 
on whom a fearful and unnatural deed was to have been 
committed ? He says neither one thing nor the other of 
tragedy generally, but each of these things of an especial 
part that more or less concerns the end, which may 
or may not have influence. Change of fortune may 
occur in the middle of the play, and even if it continues 
thus to the end of the piece, it does not therefore con- 
stitute its end. • For example, the change of fortune in 
‘ CEdipus ’ that evinces itself already at the close of the 
fourth act, but to which various sufferings, TraOrj^ are added 
and with which the play really concludes. In the same 
manner suffering can attain its accomplishment in the 
play and at the same moment be thwarted by recognition, 
so that by means of this recognition the play is far Irom 
concluded, ^s in the second ‘ Iphigenia ’ of Euripides where 
Orestes is already recognised in the fourth act by his 
sistef who was in the act of sacrificing him. And how 
perfectly such tragical changes of fortune can bo combined 
with tragical treatment of suffering in one and the same 
fable, can be shown in ‘ Merope ’ itself. It contains the 
latter but what hinders it from having the former also, if 
for instance Meropc, when she recognises her son under 
the daggpr in her eagerness to defend him from Foly- 
phontes, contributes to her own or to her loved son’s 
destruction? Why should not this play clos(i as well 
with the destruction of the mother as with that of the 
tyrant ? Why should it not be oj)cn to the j^oot to raise 
to the highest point our pity for a tender mother and 
allow her to be unfortunate through her tendeniess Or 
w'hy should it not be permissible to let the son whom a 
pious vengeance has torn from his mother, succumb to thd*^ 
pursuit of the tyrant? Would not such a ‘Merope’ in 
both cases combine those two characteristics of the best tra- 
gedy, in which the critic has been found so contradictory ? 
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I perceive very well what caused the rt6simd^;fetanding. 
It was not easy to imagine a change of fortune from better 
to worse witliout suffering, or suffering that has been 
obviated ])y rc'cognition otherwise than connected with 
change of fortune. Yet each can etjually bo without the 
otfu'r, not to mention that both need not touch the same 
person, and (‘veii if it touches the same person, that both 
may not occur at tlie same time, but one follows the 
other, and one can be caused l)y the other. "Without con- 
si(h‘.ring this, pe()])le have only thought of thos(‘ instances 
and fa]>les, in whie.h both ]>arts eitlier harmonise or in 
wJiieJi one of ]iec('ssity exeludes the otlu‘r. Tliat such 
exist, is umjuestionable. But is the art critic to be 
censured l)e(‘ause he coinpos('S his rules in the most general 
juanner, witliout considering the casc^ in which his 
general rules come into collision and one ])crfection must 
be sacrihcod to another? Does such a collision of necessity 
bring him into contradiction with himself? He says: 
Tliis ])art of the fable, if it is to have its perfection, must 
be of such and such a constitution, that part of another, a 
third again of another. But wlnu-e has he said that every 
fable must of necessity liave all these j)arts ? Enough for 
him that there are faldcjs that could have them all. If 
your fable is not among the number of those hapjiy (5nes ; 
if it only admits of the best changes of fortune, the best 
treatment of snlfering, then examine with which of the 
two you would succeed best as a whole, and choose. That 
is all ! 

No. 39. 

Finally Aristotle may or may not have contradicted 
himself; Tournemine may have understood him rightly or 
no; the fable of ‘Mero[)e’ is neither in the one case nor 
the other to be pronounced at onct; as a perfect fable. 
For if Aristotle has contradicted himself, then he main- 
tains just the cimtrary, and it must first be examined 
where he is most in the right, here or there. But if ho 
has not coni I'a dieted himself, in accordance with iny 
explanation, then the good he says of it does not concern 
the whole fable but only a separate part thereof. Per- 
haps the misuse of his authority by Father Tournemine 
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was only a Jesil^t’s trick, to give ns to understand that 
such a perfect fahlc, treated by such a great jjoet as 
Voltaire, must needs bo a masterpiece. 

But Touriiemine and Tournemine ! I fear my readers 
will ask “Who is this Toumemiiie? We know no such 
Tournemine ! ” Eor iriaiiy might really not know him 
and many might ask thus because they know him too well, 
like Montescpiieu.^ 

Let them have the goodmjss therefore to substitute 
M. de Voltaire for Father Tournemine. For lie too endea- 
vours to give us the same tirroneous im2>rc‘Ssion8 of the 
lost play of EurijUiles. He too s:iys, that Aristotle in his 
immortal ‘ Poetics ’ does not hesitate to i)ronoim(;e that the 
recognition by M(TO[>o of Iku* son is the most iuteresliug 
moment in the whole Greek theatre. He too says that 
Aristotle acconfs preferemee to this coup de theatre Ix'fore 
all others. And ho even assures us of Plutarch, that he 
held this jday of Euripides to bo the jaost touching of all 
his plays.'-^ This latter statement is wholly lictitious. 
For Plutarch does not even nanu; the titl(‘, of the play 
wJience he quot(‘s the situation of Mcu’Ojie ; he neither says 
how it is called nor who was its author ; still loss does he 
declare it to be the most touching of f]uri2)id(;s’ dramas. 

Aristotle should not have hesitated to pronounce that 
the recognition by Mero])e of her son is the most in- 
teresting moment in the whole Greek theatjw* ! What an 
ex^nession ! “not hesitated to 2>i’^>nounee.” What hy2X)r- 
bole; “the most inter(‘sting mojimnl of the whole Greek 
theatre ” ! Should we not infer herefrom that Aristotle 
was carefully revicAving all the interesting moments that 
a trageUy may have, com])aring one Avitli another, 
weighing the various examjdes that ho found in each 

* Lcttr(*s familieres. 

* “ AristoU', daus sa IVnitiquo iiumoritillo, no hakiiicc pas a dire que la 

reconnaissance <lc Mcrope ct do son fils ctait le inonioiit Ic plus 
interessanl <le toute la scene (irccquc. 11 donuait a (‘e coup de tlicatro 
la preference sur tons les autros. PIntar<|Uc dit quo les ce 

pcuple 8i sensible, fremissaient dc* crainte qiie le viciillard, qui dt vait 
arreter lo bras do Mcrope, n’arrivat pas asM-z tot. (X*tte luctic, (lu’on 
jouait do sou iemf)s, et dont li nous r<'sic Ires-peu de lui 

paraissait la p us touchante do tontes les tragedies d Euripidc,” &o , — 
LeUre a M. Maffei, 
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poet, or at least in the most famous, and^.hen prpnounced 
boldly and surely his verdict in favour of thiS moment 
of Euripides? And yet it is only one single kind of 
interesting moment that he cites as an example, and 
besides it is not even the only example of this kind, 
Aristotle found similar instances in ‘ Iphigenia,’ where the 
sister recognises the brother, and in ‘ Helle ’ where the son 
i^ecognises his mother, just as they are about to lift their 
hands against them. 

The second example of ‘ Iphigcnia ’ is truly from Euri- 
pides, and if, as Dacier suspects, ‘ Helle ’ also was the work 
of this poet, it would be remarkable that Aristotle should 
have found all three examples of such a fortunate recogni- 
tion just in the very poet who most employs the unhappy 
peripeteia.* And yet, why remarkable? We have seen 
that one does not exclude the other, and although in 
‘ Iphigcnia ’ a happy recognition follows upon the unhappy 
peripeteia and the play therefore ends happily, who knows 
whether in the two others an unhappy peripeteia did not 
follow a happy recognition and they therefore concluded 
(juite in the manner by which Euripides has gained for 
himself the character of the most tragic of all tragic po^ts? 

In ‘ Merope ' this was possible in a twofold manner, as I 
have sliowii. Whether it really thus occurred or no^ can- 
not be conclusively decided out of the few fragments that 
remain to us of the ‘ Kresphontes.^ They contain nothing 
but moral axioms and reflexions often quoted by later 
authors and do not thi*ow the smallest light upon the 
economy of the play.® Only from one of these, wherein 
Polj'^bius appeals to the goildess of Peace, we can infer 
that the time of action fell before peace had been restored 
in Messene, and from a few otliers we may almost 
conclude that the murder of Kresphontes and his two 
eldest sons either formed a part of the action or else just 
preceded it, which does not very well agree with the 
recognition of tlie younger son who only came to avenge 
his father and brothers many years after. But the title 

® That which Dacier quotes (Poctique d’Aristoto, chap. xv. rem. 23) 
without rememh(jrin«j where he had reail it, is iu Plutaroh in the 
essay : “ How to make use of one^s enemies.’^ 

i.e. Change of circumstances, as denoted on p. S3S.} 
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causes mt gfeatest difficulty. If tliis recognition and 
vengeance' of tne youngest son formed the main part, of 
the contents, how came the play to be named ‘Kres- 
phontes * ? Kresphontes was the name of the father ; the 
son according to some was called JEpytus, according to 
others Telephontes ; perhaps because the one was the real 
the other the assumed name that ho bore in foreign lands, 
in order to be safe from the persecutions of Polyphontes. 
The father must long have been dead when the son recon- 
quers the paternal kingdom. Is it likely that a tragedy 
should be named after a person who docs not occur in 
it? Corneille and Dacior were able quickly to get over 
this difficulty by assuming that the son was likewise 
named Kresphontes,^ but with what likelihood ? or what 
authority ? ^ 

If, however, there bo truth in a discovery whereupon 
Maffei flatters himself, then we can know the plot of 
Kresphontes with fair exactitude. He thinks that ho has 
found it in the 184th fable of Hyginus,® and ho further 
bolds Ilyginus’s fables in great part as nothing but the 
arguments of older tragedies, which assumption lleinesius 
held before him, and consequently recommends newer 


* Remarque 22 sur lo Chnpitre xv do la Poet. d'Arist. : “Uno mlire, 
qui va tucr son Ills, comme Me'rope va tner Cresplioiite,” &c. 

* “ Qnobta scoperta penso io d* aver fatta, nel leggere la Favola 184 
d’lqino, la quak; a niio credere altra non d, die rArpfomento di quella 
Traced ia, in ciii si rapprosenta iuteramonto la condotta di esaa. Sov- 
vienmi, clio al primo ^ettar gli occlii, ch’ io foci gi'a in quell’ Autore, 
mi apparve subito nella meut(*, altro non essere lo piii di quelle Favole, 
che gli Argomeuti dello Tragedie anticlie : mi acirci tai di cib col con- 
finutarne jjiTcune poclie con le I’ragodie, che aiicora abbiaino ; ed appunto 
in questi giorni, venuta a mano 1’ ultima cdizione d’ Igino, mi e state 
cam di vedero in nn pas-so addotto, come fu aiichc il h’einebio di tal 
sentimento. Una miniera e perb questa di Tragici Argomenti, che se 
fosse siata nota a’ Pocti, non avrebbe ro penato taiito in rinvenir soggetti 
a lor fantasia; io la scopriib loio di buona voglia, percbe rendano col 
loro ingegno alia nostia eta cib, cbo dal tc'inpo invidioso le fu rapito. 
Merita dunque, alineno per questo capo, alquanto piii di cousidera- 
zione quell’ Operetta, anebe tal qual V abbiamo, che da gli Eruditi non 
h stato creduto: e quanto al ditjcordnr talvolta dagli altri Scrittori 
dell© favoluse Storb?, questa averteiiza co ne addita la ragione, non 
avendole costui narrate seeoiido la tradizione, ma conformo i Poeti in 
pioprio uso convert© udol© 1© avean ridotte," 
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poets ratlicr to search in this disused (j[4'arry ^ the old 
tragic fables, than to invent new ones. The aaVice is not 
bad and should be followed, and it has been followed by 
many before Malfei gave it or witliout knowing that 
Mail'oi had given it. Herr Weiss has taken the materials 
of his I’hyestcs tlience and many more arc still waiting 
there for an intelligent cyo. Only it might be not the 
largest but the very smallest part of llyginus’s work 
whieli could thus be made use of. Nor need it on 
tliat account bo comj)osed of the arguments of old tra- 
gedies, it cam have llowcd dircjctly or indirectly from 
the same sources to which the trag<Mlians a])idied. Nay, 
Hyginus, or whoever made the compilation, seems to have 
regarded the tragedies as diverted and sullied streams, in 
that in several ] daces ibr which wo have nothing but the 
authority of the tragic poets, he separatees' them distinctly 
from the older genuine tradition. Tims for example, he 
first relates Ihe fable of Jno and Antiope according to 
tradition, and then, in a separate paragraph, according to 
the treatment of Euripides. 

No. 40. 

I do not mean to say by this that because the name of 
Euripides does not liead the 184th Fable, it cannot there- 
fore have been deduced from his ‘ Kres}>hontos.’ Eather I 
confess that it really has the manner and entanglement of 
a tragod}", so that, if it was not one, it could easily become 
one, and one whose plan would fixr nearer approach to 
aiiticpie simplicity than all the modern ‘Mcropes.’ Judge 
for yourselves. The story of Hyginus that I have only 
briefiy referred to above, is as follows; — 

Kresphontos was king of Messene and bad three sons by 
his wile Merope, when Folyphontes stirred up a revolt 
against him, in which ho and his two eldest sons lost 
their lives. Pedyphontes then took possession of the 
kingdom and the hand of Mero])e, who, during the revolt 
found an opportunity to bring her third son, Telephontes, 
into the safe keo[)ing of a Iriend in iFEolh^. The older 
Tclephontes became, the more uneasy grew Folyphontes. 
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He could expectMittlo good from liim and therefore pro- 
mised a gi^at reward to whoever should put him out of 
the way. Telephontea learnt tlvis and since he now felt 
himself equal to undertake his revenge, he stole away 
secretly from ^^iltolia, went to Messene, came helbre the 
tyrant and said that he had murdered Telephonies and 
therefore demanded the ])roniised reward. Polyphoiites 
received him hosjjitahly and commanded that he should 
1)0 entertained in his palace until he could question liim 
further. Telephonfos was tlierefore conducted into the 
guest-chamber wliere ho Ibll asl(‘(‘p from weariness. 
Meanwhile the old servant whom mother and son had 
till now employed to carry their respective messages, 
came weeping to IMerope and announced that TelcphonteB 
was absent from Tl^holia a-nd that none know wliither ho 
had gone. Merop<‘- at once hastens to the guest-eliambor, 
for she is not ignorant whereof th(^ stranger boasts. She 
is armed with an axe and Avotdd certainly have murdered 
her Sfui in his slec']), if the old man wlio had followed h(?r 
ill, had not re(*ognised him in time and hindered the 
mother from such a deed of horror. Now both make 
common cause, and M(U'ope assumes a calm, forgiving 
attitude towards her husband. JNdy])hontes deems all his 
wishes gratified and d(‘sii*es to sliow his tliankfuliu'ss to 
the gods by a solemn sacrifice. l>ut wJien they arc all 
assembled around the altar, Ttiephontes dire('ts the blow 
with which he ])ret< aided to slay the saeiifieial beast, 
towards the king; the tyrant falls and Telephontes 
succeeds to the possession ol his paternal realm.^ 


• 

* In the 181th Fable of Ilygiuiis, whence the above talc is extracted 
events have palpably been intei woven that hav(^ not thi* smallest eon- 
nexion among themselves. It begins with the late of Peii-theus and 
Agave, and ends with the history of IMi-rope. 1 cannot eompreheud^ 
how the editor could let this confioion stmid unnoticed, or is it possible 
that it only exists m the edition 1 Jiav(' hefnr<3 nu' (Joanuis Sehafferi, 
Hamburgi, 1674). 1 leave tiiis I'xamin.ition to those wiio have the 

means at hand. Enonuh that heie with me the 184tli Fable must end 
with the words “quam Licoi(*rsrh exci‘j>it.” Tlie rest eith(*r belongs to 
a separate fable of whieli the oiKMiing words are lost, or wliat is more 
iikely belongs to the 2y7th, so thfit, Ix^tii eonneetecl, 1 have thus read 
the fable of Merope, whether if b(‘ tlu‘ 2l57th or 1841]i Fjible. It is 
understood that in the latter the words, “ cum qua Polyphoutes, occiso 
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In the 16th century two Italian jfoets, Gio. Bapt, 
Liviera and Pomponio Torelli, had extracted‘(he matter 
for their tragedies, ‘ Kresphontes ’ and ‘ Merope,* from this 
fable of Hygimis, and were thus according to Maffei, 
treading in the footsteps of Euripides without knowing 
it. But this conviction notwithstanding, Maffei so little 
thought of making his work a mere divination on Euri- 
pides, in order to let the lost ‘ Xresphontos ’ revive in his 
* Merope,’ that he rather diverged purposely from the main 
outlines of this assumed Euripidean plan, and only em- 
ployed in all its bearings the one situation that chie€y 
touched him therein. 

Phe mother who loves her son so ardently that she 
desires to avenge herself on his inurderer with her own 
hand, suggested to him to picture maternal tenderness 
generally and to transfuse his play with this pure and 
virtuous passion to the exclusion of all other love. What 
did not therefore coincide with this intention, was changed, 
and this chiefly regarded the circumstances of Merope’s 
•second marriage and her son’s foreign education. Merope 
must not be the wife of Polyphontes, for it seemed to the 


Cresphontfi, regnum occupavit ” must fall away as a needless repetition, 
together with the following cjus, which is already superfluous. 

“ Merope. 

“ Polyphontes, Messeniro rex, Crcspliontem Aristomachi filium enm 
interfeciaset, ejus imperium et Meropem uxurem possedit. Filium 
uutem irifaiitem Merope mater, quern cx Cresphnnte habebat, abscondito 
ad hospitein in JSloliam mandavit. Huiic Polyphontes maxima cum 
iudustria quaarebat, aururaque poUicebatur, si quis euip neoasset. 
Qui postquam ad puberem aitatem venit, capit consilium, ut exequatur 
patris et 1‘ratrum raorlem. Itaquo venit ad regem Polyphoiitem, 
aurom petiUim, dicens se Cresphontis interfecisso filium et Mcropis, 
Tclephontein. Interim rex eura jussit in hospitio manere, ut amplius 
do eo perc^uircret. Qui cum per lassitudinem obdormisset, senex qui 
inter inatrem et filium interauiicius orat, flens ad Meropem venit, 
negans eum apud bospitem esse, nec comparere. Merope credens eum 
esse filii sui interfectorem, qui d(>rmiebat, in Chalcidicum enm securi 
venit, inseia ut filium suum interficeret, quern senox cognovit, et 
matrem a scelere retraxit, Merope postquam invenit oocasionem sibi 
dahim esse, ab inimico se ulciscendi, redit oum Polypbonte in gratiam. 
Rex laetUB cum rem divinam I’aceret, bospes false simulavit se hostiam 
percussisse, eumque interfecit, patriumque reguum adeptus est.’* 
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poet at varianOe with the conscientiousness of a pioiis 
mother, 'ttcT abandon herself to the embraces of a second 
husband in whom she recognised the murderer of her first, 
and whose very existence demanded that he should free 
himself of all those who had any nearer claims to the 
throne. The son must not be brought up in safety and 
comfort under the roof of a noble friend of tbo paternal 
house, in the full knowledge of his rank and future des- 
tiny, for maternal love would grow cold if it were not 
irritated and developed by incessant pictures of discomfort 
and ever new dangers that threaten its absent object. 
vNor must the son arrive with the definite purpose of killing 
the tyrant, he must not bo deemed by Merope the mur- 
derer of her son, because he gives himself out as himself, 
but because a certain connexion of chances has thrown 
suspicion upon* him ; for if ho knows his mother then her 
confusion is over after the first verbal explanation, and 
her touching sorrow, her tender despair, has not play 
enough. 

In accordance with these changes it is easy to imagine 
MatFei’s plan ; Polyphontes has been reigning for fifteen 
years and yet he docs not feel the throne a sure one. For 
the people are still attached to the house of the former 
king and reckon upon the last branch thereof. To assuage 
the discontented, it occurs to him to many Merope. He 
offers her his hand under the plea of real love. But 
Merope scorns this plea and lie then endeavours to 
attain by threats and violence whiit his pretences could 
not compass, lie is just urging her imperatively when 
a youth is brought before him who has been taken upon 
the high road connected with a murder, il^lgisthus, so 
the youth is named, has done nothing but defend his own 
life against a robber, his aspect betrays so much nobility 
and innocence, his speech so much truth, that Merope. 
who besides recognises a certain line of the mouth that 
was peculiar to her husband, is induced to beg the king for 
his life and the king grants it. Immediately after Merope 
misses her youngest son, whom she has confided to an old 
servant, Polydorus, after her husband’s death, with the 
command to edixcate him as his own son. He has secretly 
left the old man whom he deems his father, to see the 
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world and can be found nowhere. TheJ'^ mother’s heart 
fears the worst, some one has been murdered oA the hij^h 
road, how if this was lior son ? Her fears are strengthened 
by various circumstances, the king’s willingness to pardon 
the murderer, also by the sight of a ring that is found on 
^gisthus and which she is told iEg;isthus took from the 
murdered man. This is her husband’s signet ring wliich 
she had (lonlidod to I’olydorus to giv<; to her son when he 
should have reaeh(‘.d man’s estate and it should be time 
to reveal his rank to him. She at once caus(is the 
youth, wliose life she had implored, to be bound to a 
column, and inicjids to ])iorce his heart wdth her own 
hand. At this moiiKUit the youth remembers his parents, 
he utters the name Mt’ssene and recalls his father’s 
caution to avoid this S])ot. Mero])e demands an explana- 
tion of this, meantime the king comes up and the youth 
is liberated. So mjar as Merope wais to the recognition 
of her error, so deeply she falls back into it, when she 
sees how maliciously the king trium])hs in her despair. 
jEgisthus must inevitably be her son’s murderer and 
notliing shall save him from her vengeance. At night- 
fall she hoars that he is sloej)iug in an aiite-room and 
goes in with an axe to sever his h(%ad and has alrciady 
raised the axe for the fatal blow, when rolydorus, who 
has shortly before entered the ante-room and recognised 
the slee])ing TRgisthus, stays her arm. /Egisthus awakes 
and flies, and Polydorus reveals to JVIorope her own son in 
the person of his sup])Osed murderer. She wishes to 
follow him and would inevitably have revealed his 
identity to the tyrant by her wild tenderness, had not the 
old 'man restrained her. Early next day her marriage 
with the tyrant wais to take place, she must go to the 
altar, but she would die sooner than give her consent. 
Meantime Polydorus has made himself known to .dOgis- 
thus; A^lgi stilus hurries to the temple, forces his way 
through the crowd and the rest is told by Ilyginus. 

No. 41. 

The worse matters looked generally with the Italian 
theatre at the beginning of this century, the greater was 
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tlie applause aM delight wherewith Maffei and Merope 
were greeted* 


“ Cedite Komani scriptorcs, cedite Graii, 

Nescio quid majus nascitur CEdipodc,” 

cried Leonardo Adami, who had only seen the first t'wo 
acts in Kome. In Venice during the carnival of 1714 
hardly any o1her i)lay hnt ‘ Merope’ was acted ; the whole 
world wanted to see the new tragedy again and again, and 
even the 0})era was neglected for it. It was printed 
four times in one year, and in sixteen years (1714 to 
1730) more than thirty editions were issued in and 
out of Italy, in Vienna, Paris, Ijondon, It has been 
translated into French, English, and German and it was 
intended to print it wdth all these translations. It had 
been twice translated into French, when M. do Voltaire 
took possession of it again to bring it u])on the French 
stage. But ho soon found that this could not be by 
means of a r('-al translation, and ho gave his reasons for 
this at length in a le1t<u- to the Marquis alterwards 
printed as a preface to his owui ‘ Mero])o.’ 

“The tone,” Ini says, “of the Italian ‘ Merope ’ is too 
•ndwe and hounjools and the taste of the French parterre 
too delicate and refined for plain simjdo nature to ])lease 
them. It would not sec nature excejit under certain dis- 
guises of art and these disguises must Ikj far otlier at 
Paris than in Verona.” Idio whole letter is written wdth 
extreme politeness, Idaffei has erred in nowise, all his care- 
lessness and faults are put to the account of the national 
taste, they are even beauties, but alas ! only beauties for 
Italy. Tndeed it is not possible to criticise more politely. 
But this tiresome politeness ! Even a Frenchman soon 
finds it burdensome if his vanity suffers therehy in the 
very least. Politeness makes us a])pcar amiable but not 
great, and the Frenchman desires to appear great as well 
as amiable. 

But wliat follows upon the elegant dedication of M. de 
Voltaire? The waiting of a certain He la Lindelle, who 
says as many rude things al)out the good Maffei as Vol- 
taire has said polite. The style of this I)e la Lindelle is 
about the stylo of Voltaire; it is a pity that so good a 
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gHter has not written more and is so genWall^ unknown. 

whether Lindelle is Voltaire or really Linrfelle ; who- 
H^r would see a French Janus-head that laughs in front 
in the most flattering mode and makes the most malicious 
grimaces behind, lot him read both letters at one time. I 
showld not like to have written either, least of all both. 
Voltaire remains this side the truth from politeness, while 
Lindelle ranges far beyond it on the other side from desire 
to depreciate. One should have been more candid, the other 
more just, if the suspicion was not to be aroused that the 
same author desired to take back under a strange name all 
that he had conceded in his own. 

Voltaire may reckon it as much as he pleases to the credit 
of the Marquis that he was one of the first among Italians^ 
who had courage and strength enough to ■jvrito a tragedy 
without gallantry, in which the whole intrigue rests 6n*^ 
the love of a mother and the tenderest interest springs 
from pure virtue. He may lament that the false delicacy 
of his nation does not permit him to make use of the 
easy natural means offered by the circumstances towards 
the denouement^ and of the true unstudied speeches which 
the matter itself suggests. The Parisian parterre is un- 
questionably much in the wrong in that it will not hear 
of any ring upon the stage since Boileau mocked at* the 
royal ring in his Satires.^ It is wrong in forcing its 
poet rather to have recourse to every other, oven the 
most awkward means of recognition, than to employ a 
ring, with which all the world, since all time has connected 
a kind of recognition, a kind of assurance of personality. 
It is wi’ong in not suffering a young man who deems 
himself the son of common parents, who is wandering 
about alone i^|^rch of adventures, not to be held to 
bo a robber ho has committed a murder, because 
it foresees t^^Hp must become the hero of the play, 
and in bein^Brended that such a man should not bo 
presumed capable of possessing a valuable ring, when 
there is #io lieutenant in the king’s army who does not 

’ “ Je n'ai pu me servir comme M. Maffci un anneau, parce que 
depuis Tanneau royal dont Boileau se moque dans ses satyres, oela 
semblerait trop petit sur notre theatre." 
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own de belles Ifi^es,^ The Parisian parterre, say I, is 
wrong in this and similar cases ; hut why must Voltaire, 
oven in other cases where it certainly is not wrong, rather 
prefer to make it seem wrong sooner than Malfei? If 
French politeness towards strangers consists in making 
them seem right even where they should he corrected, 
then I do not know what is more offensive and unbe- 
coming a free man, than this French politeness. The 
gossip which Maffei puts into the mouth of old Polydonis 
about merry weddings, and gorgeous coronations that ho 
has seen at a moment when our interest is at its height 
and the imagination of the spectators is busy with quite 
other things; its Ncstorian, but misplaced Ncstorian 
gossip, cannot be excused by any difference of taste 
between different cultivated peoples. In this, taste must 
everywhere be ?he same, and the Italian has not his own 
taste, but simply none, if he does not yawn and get as 
impatient as the Frenchman. “ You have been allowed,” 
says Voltaire to the Marquis, “to translate and employ 
in your tragedy that beautiful and touching comparison 
of VirgiFs — 

“ ‘ Qualis populea moerons Philomela sub umbra 
• Amissos queritur foetus . . 

If I should take such a liberty I should be referred with 
it to the epopee: For you cannot think how severe the 
master is whom we mast strive to please; I mean our 
public. They demand that in a tragedy the hero should 
speak everywhere and the poet nowhere, and contend that 
at critical junctures in assemblies, at violent scenes, at 
a threatening danger, no king, no minister would make 
poetical comparisons.” Now docs such a public demand 
anything unfair ? Does it not contend the truth ? Should 
not every public demand this ? contend this ? A public 
that judges otherwise docs not merit the name, and must 
Voltaire make the whole Italian public such a public, 
just because he has not candour enough to say straight 

‘ ® Je n’oserais hasarder de faire prendre un heros pour un voleur, 
quoique la circonstance oil il so trouve autoriso cette meprise. 
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out to the poet, that liere and in several places he has 
jjone astray and poked his own head tlii'ough the 
curtain ? 

And leaving out of regard that detailed comparisons 
scarcely find a fit place in a tragedy, he should have 
noticed tliat Virgil’s was greatly abused by Maffei. In 
Virgil it inere‘as(‘'S our pity, and that is its pur])ose, hut 
Mallei puts it into the nioulh of him who rejoices over 
the misfortune of which it is a ])icture, and to be in 
accordance with rolyphontes’s mood it ought to arouse 
more scorn than ])itv. lint Voltaire does not hesitate 
to lay even greater 1‘aults that exert inlluence over the 
whole piny, to the charge of the Italian taste, rather 
than to the charge of one ])oct among them. Voltaire 
thinks that he disjdays tlu^ greatest .vu?vr/r ricra when ho 
<!(>nsoles Maffei by saying that tln^ whole 'nation compre- 
hends this no hettcr than he does ; that his faults are the 
iaults of his nation, but that the faults of a whole nation 
really were no lanlls, since it did not inatbu’ what was good 
or liad iji itsedf but \\lia,t a. whole nation demned good or 
bad. “ IToav could I luive ventured,” he continues, making 
a dec]) bow to tlH‘> IMarquis and sneering at him in secret, 
“liow (jould 1 luive vejitun d to hd minor iliaractcrs speak 
so often one witli another as ><m have done! They i^ierve 
with you to ])re})aro Ibr the interesting scenes between 
thi'- (diief cliaractois ; they are th(‘- entrances to a beautiful 
])alace ; but our impaliiuit publip desires to find itself 
instantly inside this pahu’e. Wo must fain submit to 
the taste of a ]X‘ople which has hccomo satiated with 
masterpiece's and lu'nce is s])oilt.” What else docs this 
mean tlian ; “ ]\L le Manjuis, your play contains /ery very 
many cold, tedious and useless bccik'.s. l>ut fiir be it from 
iiKJ to re'-pruach you with these! Heaven forfend ! I am 
a Frenchman, I have savoir vivre^ I should not force some- 
thing iin])leasant upon you. Beyond doubt you wrote 
these cold, tedious useless scenes advisedly and with all 
care, because they ai’c just wliat your nation needs. I 
wisli that I too could get oft' as cheaply, but alas! my 
nation is so far, so very far ahead that I must be yet 
farther to satisfy them. I will not on that account think 
more of myself than of yon, hnt since my nation does so 
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far over-tjp yours ” Further I do not venture to 

extend my paraphrase, for else — 

“ Desiiiit in piscem mulier formosa superne : 

politeness might become persiflage (I use tliis French 
word because we Germans know nothing of the matter), 
and persiflage stupid pride. 

No. 42. 

It is not to be denied that a goodly portion of tlio 
faults which as idiosyncr.isies of Italian taste Voltaire 
only seems to excuse in his jirecursor in order to cliarge 
them upon the whole Italian nation, these faults 1 say do 
exist in the ‘ Merope ' of Maffei, as well as otlier and far 
greater ones. In his youth Mallei had much l(;aning 
towards poetry, he versified with ease in all tlie various 
stylos of the famous poets of his country, but this ijiclina- 
tion and this facility prove little or nothing in favour of 
the ]:)eculiar genius that is required for tragedy. Al’ter- 
wards he devoted himself to history, criticism and arclueo« 
logy, and 1 question whether these studies are the fittest 
nourisliinent for a tragic genius. lie was buried among 
Church fathers and ecclesiastical documents and wiote 
against the priests and llasnage, when, incited by social 
circumstances, he took up his ‘ Merope ’ and finished it in 
less than two montlis. If such a man, amidst sucJi occupa- 
tions could make a masterpiece in so short a time, ht^ must 
have had the most extraordinary head or else a ^agedy 
is a very, slight aftair. That however which a scholar of 
good classical taste, who looks upon the matter rather 
as a recreation than a labour worthy of him, could produce, 
that he did produce. His treatment is more mannered 
anl artificial than felicitous, his characters are more in 
accordance with the analysis of moralists, or after well- 
known types in books, than drawn from life ; his expres- 
sions evince more imagination than feeling ; the litterateur 
and the versifier arc everywhere discernible, but rarely 
the poet and the genius. 

As a versifier he hunts greatly after descriptions and 
metaphors. He has some most excellent ones, true pic- 
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tures, tliat cannot be enough admired if spoken by himself, 
but which are quite unendurable spoken by his personages, 
and oven result in utter absurdities. Thus for example 
it is very proper that il^lgisthus should describe minutely 
his struggle with the robber whom he murders, for on 
this rests his dofeiice ; but that when be confesses to have 
thrown the corpse into the river, he should paint the 
minutest plicnoincua that accompany the fall of a heavy 
body into water, how it shoots down, with what sound 
Ihe waters divide, how it splashes up into the air, and how 
the floods close up again, ^ this would not ])e forgiven even 
to a cold garrulous lawyer who defends him, much less to 
himself. Whoever stands before a judge to defend his 
lile has far other things near his heart than to be so 
childishly accurate in his narrative. 

As a literary man Malfei has shown too much reverence 
for the simplicity of old Greek liabits and costumes, such 
as we find them depicted in Homer and Euripides. This 
latter must be, I will not say ennobled, but brought 
nearer to our costume if it is not to detract from the 
pathos of tragedy. Also he has too evidently endeavoured 
to imitate fine passages from the ancients, without distin- 
guishing from what kind of works he borrows them and 
into what kind of work he is transporting them. Nestor 
in the epic is a friendly garrulous old man, but Polydorus 
in the tragedy who is fashioned after him is a detestable 
old chatterer. If Malfei had really followed the supposed 
plan of Euripides, then the literary man would certainly 
have n^de us laugh. He would have held it to be his 
duty to use all the little fragments preserved of ‘ Kres- 


Atto I. fic. 3 : — 

“ . . .in core 

Pero mi venne di lanciar nel fiiimo 
11 morto, o semivivo ; e con fatica 
(Ch* iiuitir era per rinse* ire, e vaiia) 

L* alzai da terra, e in terra rinjaneva 

Una jwzza di sangue : a mezzo il ponte 

Portailo in I’retta, di verniiglia striscia 

Sempro rigando il suol ; quinci cadero 

Col capo in giii il lasciai : piombo, e gran tonfo 

S’ udi Tiel pi*ofondnrsi : in alto salse 

Lo Bpruzzo, e T onda isopra lui si chiuse.” 
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phontes * and to work them neatly into his play.* Whei^ 
ever he thouglit they fitted ho would have put them up 
as posts round which his dialogue must twine. What 
pedantic tyranny ! And to what end ? If it is not these 
' moral axioms with which space is filled up, well then it is 
others. 

Yet notwithstanding this, there are passages where “We 
might wish that the literary man had forgotten himself 
less. For instance : after the recognition and Mc'rope’s 
discovery that she has twice heen in danger of murdering 
her own son, he makes Tsmene exclaim with astonishment ; 

What a wonderful event, more wonderful than was ever 
conceived of on a stage 

“ Con cosi strani avvennimenti uom forse 
Non vide mai favoleggiar le scone.” 

Maffei did not recollect that his play was laid at a time 
when theatres were yet unknown ; in the time before 
Homer, whose poem scattered the first seeds of the drama, 
I would not have laid stress on this heedlessness to any 
person but to him who held it needful to excuse himself 
ill the preface, for employing the name Messene at a time 
when beyond doubt no towm of this name existed, since 
Homer docs not mention it. A poet can treat such trifles 
as he likes, we only demand that he should bo consistent 
and that lie should not in one instance have scruples which 
in another he boldly disiegards, unless we are to believe 
that the omission has arisen from ignorance rather tliair 
from designed disregard. Altogetlier the lines quoted 
would not please me, even if they did not contain an 
anachronism. The tragedian should avoid everything 
that can remind the audience of their illusion, for as soon 
as they are reminded thereof the illusion is gone. It almost 
seems here as though Maffei sought to strengthen this 
illusion by assuming the idea of a theatre outside the 
theatre, but the mere words “ stage ” and “ invention ” 

* “Non essendo dunqiie stalo mio penbiere di segnir la Tragodia 
d* Euripide, non ho cercalo per consequenza di porro nclla mia quo, 
eentiraeiiti di es&a, die son riinosli qua e la ; avendono tradotti cinque 
versi Cioi'tone, e recati tre jKissi Plnlarco, e due versi Gdlio, ed alcuni 
trovandosene ancora, se la memoria non m’ ingnnna, presso Stoheo.’* 

2 A 2 
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are so prejudicial to the matter that they carry us straight 
thither whence he would divert us. It is soonei? permitted 
to tlio comic poet thus to jdace rej)Tescntation in apposi- 
tion to re})resentation ; for to rouse our laughter does not 
require the same degree of illusion as to arouse our pity. 

I have said alreatly how severe De la Lindelle is upon 
IVfhlrei. According to liiin Mallei has been content with 
what, his material oftered without bringing the smallest 
art to bear on it ; his dialogue is without reality, dignity 
or grace ; the ]day is full of petty contemptible matter 
tliat would scarcely be tolerated in a harlc‘quinado ; it 
overflows with absurdities and schoolboy fa,ults. “ In one 
word,” lie concludes, “Mafiei’s work contains a fine sub- 
ject, but is a wretched play. Every one in Paris is agreed 
lhat it would not have b(‘en possildo to sit out its repre- 
sentation, and even in Italy sensible people make small 
account of it. In vain has the author on his various 
jt)urueys, lured the most miserable writers to translate 
his traged 3 " ; ho could pay a translator more easily than 
im])rove his xdece.^’ 

As tin ‘re are rarely compliments without some lies, so 
there arc rarely rude spee(jh(‘S without some truth. 
Lind(dl(.* is right in several points, and ho might be rude 
or polite, so long as he was content merely to find fault 
with Maflci. Put he desires to tread him under foot, to 
aiiiiihilate him, and sets to work blindly and perfidiously. 
He is not ashamed to tell downright lies, to commit palp- 
able forgeries, in order to be able to raise most malicious 
laughter of contempt. Among three blows that he hits, 
one filwa^'s goes into the air, and of the other two that 
should liit or graze his adversary, one infallibly hits 
Voltaire also, for whose sake all this boxing match is 
undertaken. Voltaire seems to liave felt tliis in part, and 
is thcrelbre not slow in his answer to Lindelle, to defend 
Maflei in all those points in which he thinks he must also 
defend himself. "I'liis whole correspondence with oneself 
lacks, it seems to me, its most interesting part, Maftei’s 
reply. If only M. de Voltaire would also communicate this 
to us ! Or was it perhaps not of the nature he had hoped 
to provoke by his flatteries? Hid Maffei perhaps take the 
liberty to place before him in return the peculiarities of 
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the French taste ? did lie venture to show him why the 
French ‘ Merupe * could please as little in Italy, as tlie 
Italian in France ? 

No. 43. 

Something of the kind might be surmised. But I will 
rather prove what T have said myself than surmise what 
others may have said. 

To begin with, Lindelle’s blame may be niitigat(;d in 
almost every point. If Mallei has errtnl he has not always 
erred so grossly as Lindelle would hav(^ us believe. For 
instance he says that yKgisthus exclaims, “ Oh, my old 
father!” when Merope is about to smite him, and that 
the qufeen is so touched by these words, “ old father,” 
that she abandons her purpose and conceivc^s the notion 
that -d^lgistlius might be her son. Is not this, he adds 
maliciously, a well-founded conception? For certahily it 
is something (piito remarkable that a young man should 
have an old father! “ Maffei,” he continues, ‘\sought to 
amend by this fault, this lack of art and genius, another 
fault that ho had committed in the first edition of his 
play. In this iEgisthus exclaimed : ‘ Oh, Poly dor us, 
my father ! ’ And this lV)ly<lorus was the very man to 
wlidm Merope had confided h(;r son. At tlie name 
Polydorus the queen could no longer d<mbt tl.at ^^]gistluis 
is her son, and the play would have been at an end. Now tlie 
fault is certainly removed, but its ])lace lias been ocimpied 
by a more gross one.” It is true, in the first (nlitioix* 
jiEgisthus calls Polydiuus his father; but in the following 
editions, there is no mention of a father. Tlie quetm only 
starts at the name of Polydoiais who warned yFgisthus not 
to sot foot in the realms of Messene. She does not on 
that account abandon her design, she only dmnands an 
explanation, and before she has ohtaiiuHl this the king 
appears. The king causes Jl^lgisthus to be released, and 
since ho lauds and approves the deed for which yl^lgisthus 
has been condemned, and promises to reward it as an 
heroic deed, Merope is obliged to fall back ujion her 
former suspicion. Can he be her son whom Polyphontes 
seeks to reward for murdering this son? This conclusion 
must needs weigh more with her than a mere name? 
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She now regrets tliat for a^mere names sak;e, a name 
many might bear, she hesitated in consummating her 
vengeance. 

“ Che dubitar ! misera, ed io da un nome 
Trattener mi lasciai, quasi un tal nome 
Altri aver non potcsse ” 

The subsequent utterances of the tyrant can only confirm 
her in her belief that he has the most certain and exact 
intelligence concerning the death of her son.' Now is all 
tliis so very absurd ? It does not seem so to me. 1 must 
rather admit that I do not even think Maffei’s amend- 
ment was so needful. Let Ailgisthus say that his father 
is named Polydorus. It does not make much difference 
whether it bo his hither or his friend who warns him 
against Messeno. Enough that, failing contradiction, 
IVierope must hold what the tyrant thinks of iEgisthus 
as more probable, since she knows that lie has long and 
ardently pursued her son, than what she can infer. from a 
more coincidence of name. Certainly, if she knew that 
the tyrant’s idea tliat iEgisthus is the murderer of her 
son is founded on nothing save her own suspicion, that 
would alter the matter. But she docs not know this, and 
further she has every reason to believe that the tyrant 
is sure of his ground. It must be understood that I do 
not pronounce everything beautiful that can at need be 
excused ; unquestionably the poet might have arranged 
his plot with more art. I only wish to say that even so 
as he has made it, Merope does not act without sufficient 
cause, and that it is very likely and possible that Merope 
will continue to harbour designs of vengeance wKich she 
wdll seek to execute at the first opportunity granted. 
That which would oflend me therefore is not that she 
comes a second time to murder her son as the murderer 
of her son ; but that she is bewildered a second time 
through a lucky chance event. I would pardon the poet 
if he did not let Merope decide according to the laws 
of the greater probability, for the passions that are 
awakened in her might turn the balance in favour of the 
weakest reasons. But 1 cannot i)ardon him for taking such 
liberties with accident and being so prodigal of wonderful 
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chance events as though they were the commonest events. 
That chance may once lend pious aid to a motlier, 
may be ; we will believe it the more willingly because 
the surprise pleases us. But that the same hastiness is 
checked a second time in the same way, tliis is not like 
chance ; the surprise repeated ceases to be a surprise, its 
monotony offends and we are vexe<l with the poet who 
knows how to be as marvellous but not as varied, as 
chance. 

Of Lindelle’s most conspicuous and designed falsifica- 
tions I will only instance two. He says : “ The fourth act 
begins with a cold and needless scene between the tyrant 
and Morope’s confidante ; hereupon the con ti dan te meets, 
I know not how, the young ^gistlius, and persuades 
him to repose in the atrium, in order that when he has 
fallen asleep the queen may murder him with all ease. 
He does indeed go to sleep, as he had promised, very 
well ; then comes the queen, a second time, axe in hand, 
to murder the young man, who expressly sloe])s for this 
purpose. This same situation, twice repeattMl, betrays the 
extromest poverty of idea, and the sleep of this young man 
is so absurd that nothing in the world can be more ludi- 
crous.” But is it true that the confidante persuades him 
into this sleep ? This is an untruth on Lindelle^s part.^ 
iEgistbus meets the confidante and begs her to reveal to him 
why the queen is so angered against him. The confidante 
replies, she would gladly tell him all, but important busi- 
ness calls her elsewhere, he is to wait here a moment, 
she will come back directly. The confidante certainly 
intends to deliver him up into the hands of the queen, she 
persuades him to remain but not to sleep, and i^gisthus, 
who remains in accordance with his promise, falls asleep, 
not in accordance with his promise but because he is tired. 


* And M. de Voltaire’s also. For not only Lindelle says: ‘*Ensuite 
cette Buivante rencontre le jouuo Ej’^isto, je ne sais comment, et Ini 
persuade de se reposer dans le vestibule, afin quo, quaud il sera eii- 
dormi, la reine puisso le tuer tout li son aise;” but M. de Voltaire 
himself says, “ la confidante de Me'ro[»e enf^rtg<' le jeune Elidste a dormir 
sur la subne, afin de douner le temps ii la rcimj do venir I’y assassmer.*' 
What is to be inferred from this unanimity I need not rrmark. It is 
rare for a liar to agree with himself, and if two liars agree it must be a 
prearranged concern. 
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because it is night and because he docs 5iot see where 
else he should H]>end the niglit.'^ Liiide]le’s sdi^ond lie is 
of the same kind. He says : “ Merope after she has been 
hindered by old Tolydorus from murdering her son, asks 
him wliat n‘\vard ho requires for his services, and the old 
fool begs lier to rejuvenate him.” Hogs her to rejuvenate 
himV 'I'lio rinvard of my services,” says the old man 
“is to you ha])])y. Wliat could you give me? I 
ne<Hl nothiug, T ask nothing.^ ()ne thing 1 might wish, 
but tliat is neither in your p(»wcr nor that of any mortal, 
to grarjt, tkat tln^ weight of years under which I groan 
be lightemnl,” (tc. Does that mean, “ lighten thou 
th(^, load '' give thou me back my strength and youth?” 
J do not say that these complaints about tlie discomforts 
of ag<'. are in their most a]>propriato ])lace here, although 
they are quite in keeping wnth the chaiticter of Poly- 
dorus. But is evt'ry awkwardness a madness? And 
would not Polydorus and his poet be mad in the truest 
s(uiHe, if tli(} latt<-‘r really pla(*ed this petition in the mouth 
()1 th(^, former, as Lindelle hrlsely asserts ? Falsely 
assiuis! Lies! Do such trifles merit such hard words? 
Trillcs? What Lindelle held important enough to lie 

* Atto IV. sc. 2. 

Lot. Ma di tanto furor : di tanto affanno 
Quiii' ohhe mai cagion? . . . 

Ism. 11 tiitto 

Sc 'pririi io non ricuso: ma egli h uopo 
Cl )0 (]\ii t’ arresti per brev* ora: urgenle 
Cura or lui oliiaina altrove. 

Er.i. Io volontieri 

T’ attendo quanto vuoi. Ism. Ma non partire 
E non fur si, ch’ io qua ritorni indarno. 

Ecu. Mia R* do in jicgno; e dove gir dovrei ?— 

• Atto IV, sc. 7. 

Meu. Ma quale, 6 mio fedel, qual potrb io 
Darti gik mai merc^, ehe i merti agguagli? 

Pol. tl mio slosso sorvir fu premio ; ed ora 
M’e, il vodirti contenta, anipia mercede. 

Cho vuoi tu dariiii ? io nulla bramo: oaio 
Sol mi sfuia cib, <*ii’ altri dar non puote; 

Cbe seem ito mi fosse il grave incarco 
D(‘gli anni, elu* mi stk su *1 capo, o k term 
Il curva, c preme si, che parmi un monte— 
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about, shoiild that not be important enough to justify a 
third pers6n in telling him that he has lied ? 


No. 44. 

I now come to Lindelle’s blame which touches Voltaire 
as well as Maifei for whom it was alone intended. 

I pass over the two points where Voltaire himself felt 
that the missile recoiled on him. Lindelle had said that 
the signs were weak and ignoble from whicli Maffei’s Me- 
rope concluded that Jlllgisthns was tlie murderer of her son. 
Voltaire replied: “I cannot deny to yon that I think 
Maifei has acted more artfully than I, in letting Merope 
believe that her son is the mnnhrer of her son. lie 
could employ a, ring for this ])ur})ose and that 1 might 
not, for since the royal ring at which Hoi lean mocks in 
Jiis ‘ Satires ’ that would seem very petty on our stage.” 
Ihit why need Voltaire choose old armour instead of a 
ring? When Narbas took away the child, what could 
have induced him to take the armour of the murdered 
king as well ? In order that ^ilgisthus wlien grown up 
need not buy new armour but could use his fatlier’s old 
suit ? The prudent old man ! Did he not take a few old 
dresses of the mother’s as well ? Or did he do it that 
iEgisthus might some day be known by the armour ? Such 
a suit of armour was probably unique ? It was probably 
a suit of family armour that Vulcan himself had made for 
the great-grandfather. An impenetrable suit of armour ? 
Or perchance embellished with beautiful figures and sym- 
bols at whose aspect Eurykles and Merope would recog- 
nise it after fifteen years ? If this be so, then the old man 
certainly had to take it, and M. de Voltaire has cause to be 
grateful to him that, amidst the bloody confusion when an- 
other would only have thouglit of the child, he also thought 
of so useiul a commodity. For if ^gisthushad to lose his 
father’s kingdom, he need not lose his father’s armour in 
which he might reconquer it. Secondly Lindelle has com- 
mented upon Maffei’s Polyphontcjs who insists on wedding 
Merope. As if Voltaire’s did not insist on this too ! Vol- 
taire therefore replies to him : “ Neither Maffci nor I have 
made the reasons urgent enough why Polyphontes insists 
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on having Merope as his spouse. It is perhaps a fault in 
the subject, but I acknowledge to jou that i hold this 
fault very small if tlie interest it awakens be considerable.” 
No, the fault is not in the subject. For in this respect 
Maffei changed the subject. Why need Vhdtaire have 
adopted this change if ho did not see his advantage 
therein ? 

There are several points which Voltaire might have 
applio<l to liiins(jll‘; but what father sees all the faults of 
his child V TJie- stranger wlio perceives tlioin all at once, 
need not tlieridbre be more observant than the father; 
sullicitmt that he is not the father. Let us assume that I 
am this stran gfjr ! 

Liiidelle objects in Maffei that ho often leaves his 
sctiiies disconnected, the stage empty, that his personages 
oft('.n enter and excTint without cause ! ail radical faults 
which we do not pardon now^adays in the most wretched 
poet. Itadical Ian Its these? Ihit this is the French critic’s 
mode of speaking, and I must alhjw liiiu this if I do not 
w^ant to begin with liim from the very beginning. But 
radical or not as tlu‘y may bo, must wo believe Lindello’s 
assertion that such are so rare among the poets of his 
nation ? It is true it is they who boast of most obedience 
to rules, but it is they also who give to these rules ruch 
extension that it scarce repays the labour to bring 
them forward as rules; or else regard them in such a 
left-handed and forc(‘d manner, that it generally offends 
more to see them observed thus instead of not at all.^ 
Voltaire especially is a master in the art of making the 

‘ This was in part also Sclilog Ts verdict. “ To tell the truth/* 
he saiil, in his ‘Thou;;htd for the Insfitutiou of a Danish Theatre,* 
** the Enp;lish who boast of no unity of place, generally observe this 
bettor than the French, who give themselves many airs about follow- 
ing the rules of Aristotle so closely. Now it matters least that the 
picture of the scones remains nnaltored. But if there is no reason 
why the acting porsoimges should be at one place instead of having 
stayed at another where they were before; if one person acts as 
master and inmate of a room in which shortly before another person 
acted as if he wen^ master of the house, talking with all ease with 
himse lf or a contidanto without this ciroumstanee being excused on 
tlie score of piohahility; in short if the persons only come into this 
garden or room iu order to euter on the stage, then the author of the 
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chains of rule ’so easy that ho retains full freedom to 
move al)oi:1 as he likes ; and yet he often moves so 
awkwardly and heavily and makes such vexatitms gyra- 
tions that we might almost believe every one of iiis limbs 
was fastened to a ditferent block. It costs mo some 
self-sacrifice to regard a work of genius from this ])uiiit 
of view; but as it is still so fashionfible among the 
commoner class of art critics to regard it from scarcidy 
any other; as it is tiiat a]»out whii^li tlio admirivTS of the 
French theatre make the most noise, I will look at it more 
closely before I join tlieir out(iries. 

1. The scene is at Mt^sstme in the j^alaco of MtTope. 
This to begin with is ni)t tlie stern unity of jihuio, 
which in accordance witli the rules and c.vainples of the 
ancients, a Iledelin deemed he could demand. The scene 
must not bo the whole ])alaee, but only a portion of 
the palace, which th<^ eye can overlook from one and 
the same jioint of vi<iw. Whether it bo a whole palaise, 
a wliole town, or a whole province it is tlins the same 
impossibility. But Oonieillo already gave extcuision to 
this rule, of which in any case tlu^ro is no oxju-ess men- 
tion among the ancients, and decnaMl that a single town 
was sufficient for niiity <»f jdace. If he wislied to justify 
his best pieces from this point of view, ho was o}>liged 
to relent so far. What was permitted to (’orneille was 
right for Voltaire. 1 thertifens do not object that the 
scene must be imagined n(.)w in the room of the queen, 
now in this chain] )er, now in that atrium, m»w on this 
side, now on that. Only in these changes he should have 
taken the precaution tliat Corneille recommended ; they 
must not be employed in the same act, still hiss in the same 
scene. The place where the act opens must remain through 
the act, and to change it in one scene or to enlarge or 

play would have done better to place the words ‘ the scene of action 
is the theatre ’ ujxxi liis playbill, hiistc^ad of ‘ the scene is a room in 
the house of Cliniencs*; or, to speak more serioudy, it would have 
l)oen far better if the author ha<l followed the custom of tlic, lOnglish 
to change the scene from one house into another, and thus allow his 
spectators to follow ids hero, in.'»t(^ni of giving the hero the trouble to 
go to a place where ho has nothing to do iu order to please the 
spectators.” 
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contract it, is the pjrcatest alisurdity coiiceiy,al>le. Tlie 
third act of ‘Mcrojje* may occur out of doors, under 
a corridor, in a saloon, in whose <h*|»t]is the monument 
of KrcspIioni.es is seiui, at which "ihe (h^cen intends to 
slay 7 l'];j;istluis with her own haml; })ut wliat can be 
ima^'iii(‘d mon^ juiltry than that, in the middle of the 
fourtli scene when Kuryhles leads oil' .K^dsthus, he must 
cloH<‘. this haekji^round beliiiid him. How does he close it? 
Does a eurlain fall ovm’ it'-^ If cvmt what lledolin says 
of siieli cui iains a}>]>li(‘d at all, it must a])]dy to iliis onc^ 
jiaT’tieularly if W(‘ also w'ei<jjh the n-asons why /K^isthus 
is led away so suddenly, ^vhy ho must he instantaneously 
taken out of si^ht by means of this maehimuy whereof 
later on. Just such a curtain is raisi^d in the fifth act. 
Tln‘ lirst si.K si^cnes arc laid in a hall in, the palace and 
with the seventh wc suddenly have an <»j)(‘n view into the 
tem]ih‘, in onler that we may see a ih'ail body in a bloody 
robe. By what niira<*le (liis? And was tln^ siiijht worth 
the miraeh‘ Wo may think that tlie doors of this temple 
are suddenly opemed, that M(‘rope rushes out with the 
whoh* peojilo, and that wo thus attain a look into it. I 
umlmstaml; tliis tianplo was Inn* wMowimI majesty's 
private ediajiel that ahntted on the hall ami was in com- 
miini<;ation with it, in order that her uracious hi<>hness 
mi^dit ahva\s dry footed to hiT devotions. Only then 
we ouji'ht not only to see them ^‘oout that way, but also soo 
tliem enter; at least we ou^dit to st ‘0 -Ki:,isthus do so, who 
at the end of the fourth semie is ohii< 2 ;ed to run and must 
he sure to take the shortt‘St road if (‘ip:lit lines farther 
on he is already to Lave aceumplished his deed, ^ 

Ko. 45. 

II. Nor has 1\I. de Yoltaire made matters less easy to 
himself in regard to tlic rules of unity of time. If we 
conKi<U‘r all the events oecurring in his ‘ Merope,’ as occur- 

* “On iiK't ties riileaiix qiii setirent et retirent, pour faire que les 
nctenrs paroishtnit et (ll^]>aroi^.sent sebm lu neVeasite du sujet — 
ritleniix lu* 8«mt bona iju'u fuire dos couvertun'S f»f>ur beriier ceiix qui 
lea out iiiveiites, et eciix qui les approuveut." — Piatiquc du Tlidatre, 
Uv. ii, ebup. U. 
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ring on on^ day, what a number of abBurditios wo must 
conceive. ‘Let us assume a full, natural day, let ns ov(‘n 
accord to it thirty hours, the limit to which (Vuiieille 
dv‘cin(‘d it might be extended. It is trias 1 see no 
jdiysical hindiaiiees why all the CA^ents could not havi^ 
occurred in tiiis space of time, but 1 si^e the moni moral 
o1?stacles. Jt is certainly not impossible that a Avoman 
slioTild be Avou(‘d and married within tvvt^Ive hours, 
es]K.*cially if Ave drag her by main for(‘e before the ]>rieRts. 
Hut if it oe<*nrs do Ave not recjiiire tlie most cogtuit and 
urg(Tit reasons for such foreibhj sjM'cdy And then if 
not even a shadow of such reasons exist, liow is tliat 
Avhich is only possilde by jdiysical means to aj»]u;ar 
jirobablo to ns? 'I’lie state ilesircs to cbooso a king; 
l*oly])liont<>s an^l the absent ylOgistluis can aloiK' come into 
consi<lcrrition , in order to nullify tlu* claims of dOgistlius 
J*(dy]>hontes seeks to marry bis motlier; on tin? very day 
of the election lie, sues for her, sh(5 nd'nses him, the 
elecHon procetMls and results in his favour, lN)lyphonte8 
is noAV king and avo sliould snpjiose that .^Hgisthus might 
UOAV ajjpear when('\a*r he Avilled, the luiwly idi^ete-d king 
Avoiild toh‘rate him awliile. Nothing of the sort ; he insists 
on tin*/ niarriag(', insists it should take* place that V(‘ry 
day, ’the A^ory day on AvhicJi he lias first olfercMl his hand 
to iMerope, tlie Aa*ry day <»ii Avliieh tlie. people Ji ive elechMl 
him king. iSneh an <dd soldier and so liery a wooer I 
Hut his Avouing is nothing save diplomacy, d’luj worse 
therefore to tn*ut so liarsbly those wliom he would en- 
tangle in his intensis. ^lerojic rtd'used Itis hand when 
he AA^as not y(*t king, wh(*n she avus forced to belie; ve 
that be ]>riiiei]»ally siuight her band to belj) him upon 
the tliroiie, but now lie is king and lias become so with- 
out founding his claim on the score of being her husband ; 
he may renew his suit, peihajis slio may yield, lie should 
leaA^e her time to forget tin; social rank that onco diviiled 
them, to accustom her to look on him as her like;, jier- 
chance it only needs a short time for this. If lie cannot 
will her, Avliat lioots it him to force her? Will it remain 
a secret to her a<ihments that ho forc(*d her*' Will they 
not think they will have to hate him also for this ? Will 
they not therefore join themselA’es to ./Egistiius whenever 
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he appears and regard themselves bound to fight in his 
cause the cause of his mother? In vain that^ate which 
has been so dilatory the past fifteen j^ears, now delivers 
wdilgisthuB into the tyrant’s hands and offers him a means 
wliereby he can possess the throne free from other claims, 
a means far sliorter and more infallible than the marriage 
with the mother. He will and must bo manied, and 
married to-day, this very evening, the new king will 
claim the old (pieen to-night or he is not satisfied. Is 
anything more comic concdvablc ! In the representation 
I mean ; for that a man with only a spark of sense could 
act tlnis, is obviously out of tJio question. What good 
do(*8 it do the jkoet, that tlui juirticular actions that occur 
in every ac.t would not rcjquire mudi more time for their 
real occuitcikm; than is oc^eiipied by the representation of 
each act; and that this tinn-, including what is absorbed 
between the acts, would not nearly rociuirc a comj)lote revo- 
lution of th(‘ sun ; has he therefore rt^garded the unity of 
time? Il(^ liJis fulfilled the words of the rule, but not 
their spirit. For Avliat he lets ha])p(‘n in one day, can 
be done in one day it is tru(‘, but no sane mortal would 
do it in one day. rhysical unity of tini<‘ is not sufiiciont, 
the moral unity must also be consideix'd, whose neglect is 
felt hy every one, v hile the neglect of the other, thdugli 
it generally involves an impossibility, is yet nut so 
generally offensive because this im]>ossibility can remain 
unknown to many. If, for instance, in a play a person 
must trav(‘l from one place to another and this journey 
alone wouhl rtM[uire more tlian a day, the fault is only 
observiHl by those who know the distance of the locality. 
Kot everybody knows geographical distances, while 
everybody can feel in him for what actions he would 
allow hims(df one day, for what several. The poet 
theiefore who docs not know how to preserve physical 
unity of time exe<q»t at the expense of moral iinity, 
who does not hesitate to saerifiei> the one to the other, 
consults his own intenssts badly and sacrifices the 
essential to the accidental. IlatFei at least, takes a 
night to his aid, and the marriage which Polyphontes 
suggests to-day is solemnised t(»- morrow. With him too 
it is not the day on tvhich Polyphontes ascends the throne, 
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hence circumstances press less closely, they hurry hut they 
do not ov<irliurry themselves. Voltaire’s PolY]>hoiiteB is 
an ephemeron of a king, who dues nt>t (les<‘rve to reign 
a second day, hecause ho began so stupidly and badly on 
the first, 

III. Lindelle says that MafToi often does not connect the 
scenes and leaves the theatre empty ; a fault that nowa- 
days vronld not 1)0 ])ardoncd to the lueanest j)oet. “ llie 
connexion of scenes,” says Corneille, “ is a great ornanumt 
to a poem and notiiing can better assure us of the con- 
tinuity of action than the continuity of rt'jm'sentation. 
Still it is an ornament and no rule, for the ancients 
did not always submit to it,” Arc. How ! has tragedy 
become so much more ])erft5Ct with the Hrendi since 
the days of tlieir great Corneilhj, tliat the lack of that 
which he held but an ornament, has now btjcome an 
unpardonable fault? Or have the French since his 
time forgotten yet more the essential of tragtuly, that 
they lay sc> much stress on matters that in the main 
have no value? Until this (question is detdded we may at 
least consider Corneille as trustworthy as Jdndello, and 
what, according to him, is no decided fault in Maffci iiuiy 
bo placed against the less questionabk} one of Voltaire 
that -he often leaves the stage much fuller than need be. 
When, for instance, in the first act, Polypi umttjs comes to 
the queen, and the queen goes out with the third scene, 
with what right can J\dyphontes linger in the rooms of the 
queen? Is this room the place in which h(^ should speak 
freely with his confidantes? The need of the poet is 
betrayed j^et more in the fourth scene, in whicli wo learn, 
it is true, matters which we must learn, but wliich we learn 
in a place where we should never have expected so to do. 

IV. Maffei often does not justify the exits and entrances 
of his personages; Voltaire often justifies thfun falsely, 
which is far worse. Jt in not enough that a person says why 
he comes on, w'e ought also to perceive by the connexion 
that he must therefore come. It is not enough that he 
says why he goes off, we otight to see su]>sequently 
that he really went on that account. Else that which 
the poet places in his mouth is mere excuse anjX no cause. 
When for example, Eurykles goes off in the thj(rd scene of 
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the Rocond act in order, as he says, to assemble t^ie friends of 
the (jiieen, w(i oii^ht to hear aib^rwards about these friends 
and tlirir asseml)laii^(‘-. As however we hear notliing of 
tli(5 kind. Ills assertion is a sclioolboy “Peto veniam ox- 
eundi,” tie* th st falsi liood that occurs to the boy. lie does 
not <.::o otf iij ordri- to do what lie says, hut in order to return 
a few lines furtlior on as the bearer of news which the 
]>«)et did not know how to ini]iart by means of any other 
jMTson, Vollain^ treats the end of wdiole acts yet more 
cliiJiisily. At tile eh..s(^ of the third act Polyphontes says 
to iMero])e tiiat, the altar awaits her, that all is ready for 
tlie s<*lonmization of their marriaj^c and he exits with a 
Vi nrz ]\1udam.(\ Blit Madame does not come, but goes oF 
into another with an exclamation, w hereupon Poly 

])hontes o]u‘ns the fourth act, and instef^d of expressing 
his annoyaiK^e that the queen has not followed him into 
the teni])l(' (for lie had been in error, there wuis still time 
for tlie wedding) lie talks wdtli his Erox about matters 
he should not v(‘ntilate- here, that are more fitting con- 
vers.dhni for his owui house, his owui rooms. I’hen the 
fourth a,et closes, cIom's (‘xaetly like the third. Poly- 
]>honi('s again summons the queen into the temjde, Morope 
herself (‘xclaims : — 

“ Courons tons vers le temjde oii iif attend mon outrage f ’ 

and says to the chief priests who come to conduct her 
thithcT : — 


“ Vous venez a Pautel eutrainer la victime.’* 

Conseipumtly we must expect to see them inside the 
tenqde at the hegi lining of the fifth act, or are they 
already l»aek again? Neither; good things wrill take 
time, Pnlyphontes has forgotten something, and comes 
back again and sends the que(‘n biick again. Excellent! 
Bet cell tli(‘ third and fourth, and between the fourth 
and fifth acts nothing occurs that should, and indeed 
nothing oineurs at all, and the third and fourth acts only 
close ill order that the fourth and fifth may begin. 
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It is one thing to circumvent the rules, another lo 
oLserve them. 'Ihe French do the former, the latter wa.s 
only understood by the ancients. 

Unity of action was the iirst dramatic law of tln^ 
anciemts ; unity of time and place were mere conso<pieiiccs 
of the former which they would scarcely have observiMl 
more strictly than exigency requii’ed had not the (;om- 
bination with the chorus arisen. For since their actions 
recpiirt^d the pn.'seiKHi of a Jarge ])ody of people and lliis 
concourse always remaiiu d the same, who could go no 
further from tlieir dwellings nor remain absent longer 
than it is customary to do from mere curiosity, they wtTo 
almost ohlig(Ml to niak<5 the scene of action one and the 
same spot andl-onfine the time to on(‘ and tlu; same day. 
They snhmitted bond Jide to this r<‘striction ; but with a 
sup})leness of understanding sucli that in s(‘.ven cases out 
of nine they gained more than they lost thcTchy. For tliey 
used til is restriction as a reason for simpli lying the action 
and to cut away all that was superfluous, and thus, 
reduced to csscmthxls, it became only the ideal of an action 
width w'as devtilopcd most felicitously in this form which 
re< laired tlie least addition from circumstances of tinu^ 
and place. 

The French on the contrary, who found no cliarms in 
true unity of action, who had heen spoilt hy the wild 
intrigues of the S]>anisli school, htdbro tlitjy liad learnt to 
know Greek sim})licity, regarded the unity of time and 
2 )lat;e not as consc(|Ucnt;cs of unity of action, but as cir- 
cumstantjcs absolutely needful to tlic rcjircsentatioii of an 
action, to which tliey must therefore adapt their richer 
and more complicated actions with all the severity 
required in the use of a chorus, whif!h howciver they 
liad totally aholisln^d. When tli(‘y found how(‘ver, liow 
ditlicult, nay at times how inqiossible this Avas, they made 
a truce with the tyrannical rules against which they 
had not the courage to rebel. Inst(;ad of a single [)lace, 
they introduced an uncertain ]dacc, under tvhich we 
could imagine now this, now that spot ; enough if the 
places combined wore not too far ajiart and none required 

VOL. HI. ^ B 
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special scenery, so that the same scenery cinld fit the one 
about as well as the other. Instead of the uniiy of a day 
they substituted unity of duration, and a certain period 
during which no one Kj)oke of sunrise or sunset, or went 
to b<i<l, or at least did not go to Ixjd more than once, how- 
ever much might o(;cur in this space, they allowed to pass 
as a day. 

Now no one would have objected to this, for unques- 
tionably even thus ex(‘elient ])lays can be made, and the 
f)rovcrb says ; cut the wood where it is thinnest. But 1 
must also allow my neighbour the same privilege. I must 
not always show him tlio thickest part, and cry, “ There 
you must cut ! That is where 1 cut !” Thus the French 
critics all exclaim, especially when they speak of the 
dramatic works of the English. What an ado they then 
make of regularity, that regularity which diey have made 
so (*asy to tliemselves ! But 1 am weary of dwelling on 
this ])()int ! 

As far as I am concermxl Voltaire’s and Matfei’s ‘ Merope ’ 
may extend over eight days and the scene may be laid in 
seven ])lace8 in Gree<;e! if only they had the beauties to 
make' me forget these pedantries! 

'Fhc stri(;test observation of the ruh'S cannot outweigh 
tlic smallest fault in a character. JIow tamely P.oly- 
])hont(^s talks and acts in Maflei’s play has not escaped 
IjindelJe. lie is right to mock at the needless maxims 
that Mallei jdaees in the tyrant’s mouth. To remove the 
best and noblest in the state ; to sink the people in 
sensuality that should sap its strength and make it effemi- 
nate; to h^avo unpunished tlie gr(^at(‘Kt crimes under the 
guise of ])ity and mercy, i tc. ; if there be tyrants who 
reign in this silly mode, will they boast of their method? 
Thus tyrants are depicted in a schoolhoy’s essay, but they 
neveT s]>eak thus themselves.^ It is true that Voltaire 

* Atto III. sc. 2 

. . Quaiido 

Saran da poi sopiti alquanto, c queti 
Gli aninii, I’arte del regnar mi giovi. 

, Per imiUs oblique vie n’ andraniio a Stige 
L* aliiie pill aiidaoi, e geuerose. A i vizi 
Per cui vigor si abbatte, urdir si toglie 
11 freiio ullargheiu. Luuga clemenza 
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does not suffer his Polypliontes to decLiim in so chilly and 
insane a Jiianncr, but occasionally he lets him say things 
that certainly no man of his kind would spetik. Fc>r 
example : — 

“ Des Dieux quclqnefois la longue patience 
Fait sur nous a pas Icnts dcscendre la vengeance ” — 

A Polypliontes ouglit to make this refIt;xion, hut he never 
does. IStill loss would he make it at a moment when he 
encourages himself to new crimes. 

“ Eh bien, encore co crime !” . . . * 

How absurdly he acts towards IMeropo I have already 
indicated. His behaviour towards iEgisthus is still less 
like a cunning and resolute man sneh as the poet de[>ictod 
him at first. urEgisthus ought not to have a])])(Nared at 
the sacrifice. What was he to do there? I’o swear 
obedience? Before the peojdo? Amid the cries of his 
despairing mother? Must not that inevitably occur 
which Polyphontes feareil before ?^ He has (‘very thing to 
fear for his person from iEgisthus ; AOgisthus only 

Con poinpa di pietii faro, ch(3 8]>l(5Ti(la 
• Su i d()liiiqn(3nti ; a i gran dtditii invito, 

Onde lo.stino i buoni esposti, c paghi 
Rcnda gl’ iubpii la lice uza ; e<l ond(3 
Poi fra He distrnggeiido.si, in crudtdi 
Gare private il lor furor si stempri. 

TJdrai Hovente rinonar gli oditti, 

F raddopiar le leggi, cho al sovrano 
Giovaii nervate, e transgredite. IJdrai 
Correr ruinaceia ogiior di guerra (‘Hicrna 
Ond’ io ii’andrb .sn Tatternta ple})o 
Senipre crescendo i pesi, e peregrin© 

Milizie iiitrudurro. , . 

' * Acte I. sc. 4 : — 

Si ce fils, tant pleure, dans Messene est produit, 

De (ininze udh de travaux j*ui perdu tout !(" fruit. 

Crois-moi, ce.s prejiiges do sang et de naissanco 
Kevivront dan.s les eojurs, y prendront sa defense. 

Le souvenir dn y»cre, et ce nt rois pour ayfjiix, 

Get honneur preitendu di’etre issu de nos Dicux; 

Les cris, le desespoir d’une mere eploree, 

Detruiront ma puissance encor maJ as£>ur(^o.” 

2 B 2 
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demands his sword back in order to dccfde the whole 
quarrel between them, and this madly bold iE^sthns ho 
snlfers to come near him at the altar where the first 
implement lie seizes upon, may be a sword. Mafiei’s 
Polyphoiites is free from this absurdity, for he does not 
know -d^]jj;isthns and deems him his friend. What then 
was to liinder yE^istlnis from approach in him at the 
altar? No one o]>s(TVed his movements, the blow was 
struck, the scMjiond ready before it occurred to any one to 
avenge hrst. 

“ lVlc,ro})e,” says Liiidelle “ when Maffoi lets her know that 
her son is mimiered, dcvsires to tear the heart of the mur- 
<l<'r(‘r from his body and to rend it with her tecth.^ That 
is expressing oneself like a cannibal and not like a sorrow- 
ing mother; hiensMnee must everywhere be observed.’’ 
<^uite true ; but though the French Merope ffe too refined to 
desire to eat such a raw heart without salt or dripping, yet 
it setiins to me that she is at bottom as much of a cannibal 
as the Italian. 

No. 47. 

And how so? If it is unquestionable tnat we must 
judg() men more by their deeds than by their words ; if a 
hasty word s])oken in the heat of })assion })roves little /or 
their moral cliaracter, but a deliberate cool action proves 
all, then I am right. 3Ierope who abandons herself to 
anxious sorrow while uncertainty reigns regarding her 
son’s late, and who extends her pity to all unfortunates in 
the remembering how unhappy her absent son may be, is 
the beau ideal of a mother. Merope who at the moment 
lliat she hears of the h)ss of the ob ject of all this •tender- 
ness, sinks down stfiggered and then rouses herself and 
raves and threatens and intends to execute the most bloody', 
inosi Ujrrible vengeance on him w'ho is in her itower; this 

» Atto 11. flc. 6:— 

“ Quel seelerato in mio potiT vorrei 
IN r tnirm* prinio, s'ebhe parte in qiiesto 
Ahbassiiiio il ttraimo; io vo^j^lio poi 
Con una scure sj)alancargU il petto, 

Voirlio strappiirgii il cor, voglio co’ dent! 

Lacerarlo, o sbraiiarlo. , , 
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Merope r^imains tlie same ideal, only in the condition of 
violent ai^tion in which she gains in strength and (ixpj'ot-.- 
sion what she has lost in l>eanty and tiindernoss. Hut 
Merope wlio takes time for her revenge, prt'pan s for it, 
arranges solemnities for it, desires herself to he tjxtituitioner, 
not to kill Imt to torture, not to jmnisli but to gloat over 
the punisliment, is tliis c>ne a mother? Even so, hut a 
mother as we imagine lier among eannihals, a niotlier siieli 
as every she-hear is. This action of M(M‘o])e may please 
whom it lists, only h't him not tell nu; that it ])l(tas(is liim, if 
I am not to despise as well as loathe him. lVrlia])s M. do 
V^oltaire would ])ut this down also to a fault in llu* sul)- 
ject; ]>erha])S he would say M(‘ro[)e must kill 71^]gislhiis 
with her own liand or the whoh‘. ronp dr ihmtrc so praised 
hy Aristotle, ’gidiich tin; smisitivo Athenians so d(‘lighted 
in, would fall away. But M. de Voltaire would he wrong 
again, and again have confoumhMl the arbitrary d<iviation 
of Mafl\ i with the subject its(df. It is tiaie tlu‘. suhj(ict 
demands that Merope should kill il^gisthus wutli her own 
hand, hut it does not demaijd that she should do so 
upon reflexion. And without reflexion she must have 
done it in Euri]»idesif we an* to regard llygimis’s fahU; as 
the abstract of his play. 'Fhe old man comes wi'cjting to 
tlnf (juetiii and says that h(*r son has disa])]>eared ; she- lias 
just heard that a straiiger has arrived wlio boasts tliat he 
lias murdered him and that tin’s stranger is slee]>ing 
(juietly und(}r her roof; sln^ seizes the first thing that 
falls to hand, tears angiily into the room of the shieper, 
the old man follows lier and the recognition occurs at the 
momentum which the crime was to he perpe,trat(‘d. Tha,t 
was very simple and natural, very touching and human. 
The Athenians tremhle<l for yEgisthus without being 
obliged to loathe Merojic. Tli(‘.y trembled for Mm'ope 
herself whose noble preci])itancy ma<le her run the risk of 
being her son’s murderer, Now Maffei and Yoltain* only 
make me tremble for yEgisthus, for 1 am so out of ])atit‘nce 
wdth their Merope that 1 sliould almost like to sec h(U’ exe- 
cute her deed. Would that she iniglit have th is satisfaction ! 
If she can take time to execute her reveng(i she ought also 
to have found time for investigation. Why is she such 
a bloodthirsty animal ? lie has murdered her son ; very 
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p;oo(l, she may rlo with the murderer what she will in the 
first heat of passion ; I for<^ive her, for she is a imortal and 
a niotlier. I will willingly weep and despair with her if 
she should find how nnicli cause she has to regret this 
first rash heat. Hut madam, a young man who shortly 
Ixd'ore inh'Tcsh'd you so much, in whom you recognised so 
many signs of candour and innocence, need you slaughter 
him witli your own hand on the tomb of his father as the 
murderer of your son, neiui you call i»riests and guards to 
your aid l)ecuus(? you find liim in posossion of an old 
suit of armour tliat only your son should wear? Oh ! fio ! 
madaifi. 1 iim gn^atly mistaken if you would not have 
hetui liisscul in AtJuuis. 

'I’hat the maladroitn(‘ss with which after fifteen years 
I*olyphontes dcunands the aged IMorope as Jiis wife is as 
little a fault of the subject, T have mentioned before. 
For a('cording to llyginus's fable Polyphontos married 
l\b‘rope imnu'diately aib'r the murder of Kresphontes and 
it is (juite coneidvable that Knripides should have assumed 
this (ureiimstnucc. And Avhy not ? Tho very reasons 
with wJiieh Voltaire’s Eurykles urges Meroj^e after fifteeii 
years to bestow h(‘r hand nj)on the tyrant would hav(j 
been as valid fifteen years earlier.^ It was quite in 

* Acte 11. Hf* 1 . — 

Mlu. Nou, iiiou fils no le souffrirait. pas, 

L’exil eu son enl’.iiioe a laiii'ui condumiieo 
Lui scniit inuins utlreux qiie ee lache hymeTi(%. 

Kvu 11 le comlamueruit, si, puisibJe eii son rang, 

II Ti'en cu)yaH ioi (pie It s droits de sou snug; 

Mnis, SI par les niiilhcurs son anie etait iiistruite, 

Sur M ^ vruis iiiterct.s s*il reglait sa eoiuluite, 

De Nt'S tiisttM anils s’il eonsultail la voix, 

Kt la nfe<‘ssit(* souveraine des loix, 

11 vt'rrait qno jamais sa mallioiirense mbre 
Ne Ini donna d’auiour une maniue plus chere. 
jMku, All que me ilites-ious V 
Kru. De dures verity 

Qui iii’arraoheiit inoii zelo et vos calaniit^s. 

Mkk. Quoi ! Vons me demandez quo rinteret sumionte 
Cettt' invmeiMt' liorrenr qiie j’ai pour iVdifontel 
Yons qiii me Tavez iieint do si noires coulours I 

Era. Je I’ai peint dangereiix, je connais ses fureuiB^ 

Mais il e^l loutqnu.ss.mt ; niaiN rien no lui resiste; 

II est sans la ritior, et vous aimez £gLste.** 
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character • with the ancient Greek women that tliey 
conquerccf their ahhorrcnce against the murderers of 
their husbands and accept tliein in their j)lace if they 
thought that the children of their liivst marriage would 
gain advantage thereby : I remember to have road some- 
thing similar in the Greek novel of Chariton pul)lislied 
by JJ’Orville in which a mother very touchingly taki'.s hei- 
unborn child to judge between them. I think the passage 
deserves to be quoted but J have not tlie ])ook at liand. 
Enough that that which Voltain' puts into the mouth of 
Eurykles wotdd have bet'n suhicaent to justify J\Iero]>e’s 
conduct if he had iiitroduecMl her as tlie wife of P()ly- 
phontes. The cold scem^s of political love-making would 
thereby have falh'U away and I see more than one method 
by which thif^ might have heightened the interest and 
made the situations yet njore involved. 

But Voltaire insisted on remaining on the road that 
Maffei had levelled for him ; and Ix^caiise it novt‘r occurred 
to liim that there could be a better and that this betttjr 
was the one that had already been traversed in {incient 
times, he satisfied himself with removing a few sand- 
stones out of the path over which he thought bis prede- 
cessor had nearly (^upsized. Would ho otherwise have 
retained the circumstaiiee that yEgisthus, ignorant of his 
own identity, should ac(*id<*ntally have come to Messone, 
and there have aroused tlni suspieiou that ho was his 
own murderer owing to petty dubious indications? In 
Euripides, ^gisthus knew liimself j)erfrctly, (jaine to 
Messeiie for the express ])urj)<)se of revengiTig himself, 
and gav^^ hiinsfdf out to be the inurdercn* of yEgistbus. 
He did not discover liimself to bis medber, bo it from 
snspicion, from caution, or from whatev(^r eansi% it is 
certain that the j»oet did not l(.*t him lack for rc^asons. I 
have above lent ^omeof m 3 " own reasons to Matfei to account 
for the changes he has made with Euripides’ plot,, but 1 
am far removed from regar<ling the iea,soiis as siillie.icint, 
tlie cliangcs felicitous ; J ratlier assert that f‘very ste]) that 
he ventured aside from tin*, footprints of tln^ Greeks 
became a false stej) ; that TEgisthus does not know himself, 
that he chances to come to Mos.-ene and “ per combiiiaziono 
d’ accidenti ” (as Maffei expresses it) is regaitled as the 
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Tinirrlerer of .^il^'isthns, not only p;ives to the ^vhole story 
;i very confuscfl, duhious and roiiiaTKjedjko ilspcctt hut 
jureatly w(‘-ak(nis tlio interest. With Euripidc.s tlie S])ec- 
tators knew from l)imself that it was iEgisthus, 

and th(^ more (M^rtainly tliey knew tlnat ]\Jero])e was coming 
t,o imirdfO' h(‘r ovvji son, tlie greahn* necjessarily must ho 
ihe horror that ])oss<‘ss<.‘d them on this aeconnt, the more 
lortnring tlie })ify wliicjh hefell thcmi lest Merope should 
not h(‘ loTMlei't'd in time i‘i(»m the execaition of her deed. 
Now IMalfei and Voltaire, on the contrary, only let us 
suspc^et. that th(‘. assumed itiurdr‘rer of the son may l)e thu 
son himselF and our greatest terr(\r is therefore reserved 
for tli(‘ soh^ moment in which it c(iases to lx* terror. And 
worst is this, that the rt‘as()ns which le.ad us to 
s(ip{H)S(5 that (he young .stranger is the soi: of M(*ropo ar<; 
the very reasons from which Mero])e should 8U]>pose this, 
and we. do not know liiiu, especially in Yoltain^, more'! 
elos(‘]v and (u'rtainly tliaii sIh^ ought to know him lierself. 
\V(j <‘ith<n’ trust as much to tlie.sej reasons asA[eru])0 trusts 
to tuem or we trust more. If we trust as much, wo 
muNt uitli her d(‘<‘m the youth a deceivc-r, and the fate 
that she iut(‘nds for liim t(»ueh<‘s us v(uy little. If we 
tiiist iiKUv, we must eousun' j\Ierop(5 that slu' is not mor(‘ 
observant and lets herself bo carri(Ml away by such 
sliallow reasons. Neither case is desirable. 


No. 48. 

It is true our surprise^ is greater If wo do not know 
with certainty that .Kgistlius is AOgisthus befory Merope 
knows it. l>ut wliat a ]HK)r amusement is this surjirisc! 
And wliy ia*ed tlie pot*t surprise us? He may surprise 
his ]>ersonagi‘S as much as he likes. We shall still derive 
our advantage therefrom, even if we have lung foreseen 
what befalls them st) iuiex])ectedly. Nay our sympathy 
will be th<^ more vivid and the stronger, the longer and 
more ec'rtaiiily we have foreseen it. 

On this point 1 will allow tlie best French art critic to 
speak for me. ‘‘ In involved jdays,” says Diderot,^ “ the 

^ III luti Lhamatic pucUcs after the * Pere de famille.’ 
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interest is. owing more to the plot tlian to the words, 
while in shnple plays, the effect rests on the words rather 
tlian on the plot. lint to what is this interest to roh^r 
To the personages? to the sjiectators? the s]>eeiators 
are only witnesses, of whom we know nothing, conse- 
<|U(intly it is the personages whom we must consid<‘r. 
IJiKjuestionahly. Let these knot the complication with- 
out knowing it, let it he impenetrable for them, bring 
them without their knowledge nearer and n earin' to the 
denouement. If the personages feel emotion we spectators 
shall yield to the same 1« clings, shall feel them also. 1 
am far removiid from htdieving with thc^ majority of those 
who have written on the dramatic .art tliat the denouement 
should be hid from the spectator. I rather think it 
wiAild not oxci^d my powers b) rouse the vany strongiist 
interest in the S])octators even if 1 ri‘Solved to niaki^ a 
work where the denouement was revealed in the lirst semn*. 
Everything must bo clear for the spectator, lu^ is tln‘ 
conlldant of each person, he knows everything that 
occurs, everything that has occurred and there are 
hundreds of instanciiS when we cannot do betti*r than to 
tell him straight out what is going to occur. 

“0 ye manufacturers of general rules, how little do yii 
und(?rstand art, how little do ye possess of tlu5 giuiius 
that brought forth the master] )ieces upon which ye build 

ami wliieli it may overste]> as often as it lists! 

My thoughts may appear as y)aradoxical as they lilc(\ yet 
so mueh 1 know for certain, that for oiui instjuKH^ wluTe it 
is useful to conceal from the sjuictator an important event 
until it jias taken ])lace there are ten and more, wliero 
interest demands the very contrary. By m(;ans of si^crriy 
a ]) 0 ct effects a sliort stir])risc, hut in wliat cndniing 
(lisijuictude could he have maintained ns if he had made 
no secret about it ! Whoever is struck down in a moment, 

I can only jnty for a moment. But bow if 1 exyK3ct tho 
blow, bow if 1 see the storm brewing and thr(‘.atening for 
some time about my head or bis? For my j)art none of 
the personages need know (‘aeb otlier if only the spec- 
tator knows tboni all. N.ay I would even maintain that 
the subject which requires such secrecy is a thankless 
subject, that the plot in which wc must have recourse 
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to it is not as good as that in which we could have done 
without it. It will never give occasion fof anything 
groat. We shall bo obliged to occupy ourselves with 
preparations that arc either too dark or too clear, the 
whole j)oem becomes a collection of little artistic tricks 
by moans of which we effect nothing more than a short 
surprise. If on the contrary everything that concerns 
the personages is known, I see in this knowledge the 
source of the most violent emotions. Why have certain 
monologues such a great effect? Because they acquaint 
me witJi the secret intentions of the sjjcaker and this 
confid(iucc at once fills mo with hope or fear. If the 
condition of tlici personages is unknown, the spectator 
cannot interest himself more vividly in the action than 
the })crBonag(’-s. But the interest would# be doubled for 
the spectator if liglit is thrown on the matter, and ho 
feels that action and speeeii would bo quite otherwise if 
the })crsonagcs knew one another. 

“ Only then I shall scarcely he able to await what is to 
becop-ie of them wlum T am able to compare that which 
tliey really are with that which they do or would do.” 

On a]>])iyiug this to ilOgisthns it is ovidcuit to which of 
the two ]»lots Iliderot would incline: to the old one of 
Euripides where the 8j>e(dators know ^Egisthus froiii the 
beginning as well as he knows himself, or to the new one 
of Matfoi so bliinlly accepted by Voltaire where Tfcigisthns 
is a riddle to himself and the spectators; and the whole 
play is thus imuh* into a eolleetion of little artistic tricks 
that effect nothing but a short Burjirise. 

Diderot is not Avrong in })ronoiincing his thqughts on 
the superfluity and poverty of all uncertain expectations 
and sudden surprise's to be as new as they are valid. 
They are new in regard to their abstraction, but very old 
in regard to tlie patte'rns from which they are abstracted. 
They are new in consideration that his predecessors have 
always insisted on the (‘ontrary, but neither Horace nor 
Aristotle ]»t‘loug to these predecessoi's, they never uttered 
anything that could confirm their expounders and suc- 
cessors in thi'ir j)redih*ction for this contrary method the 
goi>d effects of wliieli they could not have perceived from 
the greater number or from the best jdays of the ancients. 
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Among these Euripides was so certain of himself that he 
almowst ahvjays showed his spectators the goal whither ho 
wonld lead tiieiu. Nay, his ])rologiies, wliieli so grievously 
offend modern critics, I should be greatly dis])osed to essay 
a defence of, from this ]H)int of view. “ Not enough,” says 
Iledelin, “ tliat he generally hd-s one of his chief characters 
narrate to the spectators wliat lias prec(‘(lod the action of liis 
jjlay in order to give them comprehension for what follows ; 
he often employs a. god for this pur])ose, of whom he may 
assume that he knows everything and through whom ho 
acquaints us not only wiili v hat has occurrcHl hut with what 
will occur. yVe are tliiis initiated at the beginning into 
the plot and the wliole catastrophe, and foresee every 
event. This is a very siTions fault, totally opposed to 
that uncertainty and expectancy tliat should always reign 
on the stage; it degtroys all the })leasure of a play, that 
should rest simply and solely on novelty and surprise.”^ 
No, the most tragic of all tragic poets did not ihink so 
meanly of his art, he knew it was ca])ahlo of yvt gre.'it(*r 
perfection and that the gratification of a childisli curiosity 
w’as the least of the jirctonsions it sot up. lie therefore 
deliberately let his spectators know as much of the coming 
action as any god might know, and promised to awakc*n 
their emotions, not so mnch hy that which should ocicur, 
as by the mode in wliich it sliould occur. ( !()ns(M|aently 
the art critics ought to find iio stum))ling-])lock In.TO 
except this, that lie did not seek to convey to ns the 
necessary knowledge of the past and the future hy a 
more subtle mode, hut that h<'. liad to em]>loy for this a 
Higher Being who probably had nothing do with the 
action, and that this Higher Jkdng manifestly addressed the 
spectators, by which means tlie dramatic genns was con- 
founded with the narrative. But if tliey restricted their 
blame to this, what then is their hlamo '' Is the useful and 
necessary never welcome to us except when it is secretly 
forced upon us ? Are tlu'rc not matters, esf)ocially in tlie 
future, which no one but a god can know, and if tlie 
interest rests on such matters, is it m^t hette.r we should 
know them beforehand through the intervention of a god 


* Pratique du theatre, li?. 3, chap. L 
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than not at all? And finally what do wo njoan hy tho 
mixtures of genres? In our primers it is righ^. we should 
separate them from one another as carefully as possi])le, 
but if a gcinius, for higher jiurposes amalgamates several 
of them in one and tho same work, let us forget our primer 
and only examine whether he has attained these higher 
jmrposes. What do I care whether a i)lay of Euripides 
is neither wliolly a narrative nor wholly a drama, call it a 
]iyl)rid, enough that this hybrid jileases me more, edifies me 
more, than the most rule-correct creations of your correct 
Kacines or whatever else they may be called. Because 
the mule is neither a horse nor an ass, is it therefore the 
less one of the most useful beasts of burden ? 

No. 49. 

In a word, where the detractors of Eiirijudes see 
nothing but a po(‘t who from imlohuice or incapacity, or 
both <*.au8(‘8, endeavours to make his work as easy to himself 
as ))ossibl(‘ ; where they think that they discover dramatic 
ai*t in its cradle, I think 1 see it in its perfection, and 
admire in Euripides the master who is in reality as cor- 
rect as they demand, and only seems to be less correct 
because he wished to impart to his plays one beauty more 
lor which they have no comprehension. 

For it is clc‘ar that all the plays whose prologues annoy 
them so much would lie completely and entirely compre- 
hensible without these prologues. Erase for instance from 
‘Ion* tlie ])rologuo of Mercury, from ‘ Hecuba’ tho pro- 
logue of Polydorus, let the one begin with tho morning 
devotions of Ion, tlic other with the complaints ol Hecuba, 
is either of them tluTefore in tho legist mutilated? How 
could yem miss that which you have erased if it was not 
there at all ? Hoes not everything maintain the same se- 
quence, tho same connexion ? You must even confess that 
tlio plays would bo more l)eautiful according to your mode 
of thought if we did not know from the prologues that Ion, 
whom Croiisa intends to poison, is the son of this Creusa, 
that this Creusa whom Ion wishes to tear from the altar to 
a shameful death is the mother of this Ion : if we did not 
know that on the very day on which Hecuba must 
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abandon ber daughter for sacrifice tbe unhappy old 
woman is Mso to hear of the death of her last surviving 
son. For all these would bring about excellent surprises, 
and those surprises would be sufficiently prepared without 
your being able to say they suddenly broke out like 
lightning from a white cloud ; they do not follow, 
they arise, it is not intended to disclose something to you 
but to im2)0S0 something ujion you, and yet you still quarrel 
with the poet ? You still reproach him with want of art. 
Forgive him a fault that a single stroke of the pen can 
make good ; a gardener quietly lops off the superfluous 
branch, without scolding at the lu^alth.y tree that has 
brought it forth. Kow if you would assume for a moimmfc 
— it is true I am going to ask you to assume a great deal 
— that Eurii)idcs had as much insight, could have as miu^li 
taste as you, anfi you wonder the more how with so much 
insight, so refined taste, he yet could commit so grave a 
fault, come over to me and regard what you call Jiis faults 
from my 2)oint of view. Eurijudes knew as wcdl as we 
that his ‘ Ion ’ for instance could stand without tiie 2)r()- 
logue, that without this it was a jday which sustained 
the inten^st and uncertainty of the sp(‘ctator to the close, 
but he did not care for this uncertainty and ex2)ectation. 
For if the spectator only h^armxl in the fifth act that ion 
was the sou of (Jreusa, then it is not for them her son, 
but a stranger, an enemy, whom she seeks to make away 
with in the third act ; then it is not for them the mother 
of Ion on whom Ion seeks to avenge himself in the fourth 
act, but only a murderess. Whence then should fear and 
pity arise? The mere juesumjition that could bo dediu^ed 
from cointident circumstances that Ion and Creusa might 
have some connexion would not be sufficient for this, 
this assumj)tioh must become a certainty, and if the 
spectator could only receive this certainty from outside, 
if it was not 2>os8iblG for one of tlie acting personages to 
initiate him, was it not better tljat the poet should 
initiate him in the only possible way rather than not at 
all? iSay of this method what you will, enough if it lias 
helped him to attain his goal, his tragedy is throughout 
what a tragedy should be, and if you are still dissatisfied 
that the form should give place to the essential then 
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supply your learned criticism with nothing but plays 
■where the essential is sacrificed to the form, yid you are 
rewarded. Let Whitehead’s ‘ Creusa ’ please you hence- 
forth, in which no god predicts, in which you learn every- 
thing from an old garrulous confidante who is questioned 
by a cunning gipsy, lot these please you better henceforth 
than Euripides’ * Ion,’ I shall not envy you. 

When Aristotle speaks of Euripides as the most tragic 
of all tragic poets ho did not merely mean that most of 
his plays eini with an unhappy catastrophe, although I 
am aware that many thus interpret the Stagyrite. For 
this trick could easily bo copied, and the bungler who 
murders and slaughters right and left, and allows none of 
liis personages to leave the stage whole or alive, would 
then be permitted to think himself as tragic as Euripides. 
Unquestionably Aristotle had various qualities in mind 
when he accorded him this epithet. No doubt the above- 
named quality belonged to those by moans of v/hich the 
author lot the spectators foresee all the misfortunes that 
were to befall his personages, in order to gain their 
sympathy while these were yet far removed from 
deeming that they required sympatliy. Sokrates was the 
master and friend of Euripides, and hence how niany 
might imagine that the poet owed to this friendship with 
the philosopher all the wealth of splendid maxims that 
he has scattered so profusely throughout his plays! I 
think that he owed far more to him ; he might have been 
just as rich in maxims without him, but he would 
scarcely have been as tragic without him. Fine sentences 
and moral maxims are just wliat we are likely to hear" 
least from a philosopher like Sokrates, his life was the 
only moral that he preached. But what we learn in his 
society is to know man and ourselves ; to\»e observant of 
our emotions ; to search for atul to love the smoothest and 
shortest paths of nature; to judge each matter according 
to its intention ; this was what Euripides learned from 
Sokrates and what made him the first in his art. Happy 
the poet who has such a friend and can consult with him 
every day, every hour. 

Even Voltaire seems to have felt that it would be well 
if he could acquaint us from the beginning with the son 
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of Merope, if we could start with tlie knowledge that the 
amiable unhappy youth whom Meropo shields at first, 
and whom 'she afterwards desires to kill as the murderer 
of her j®gisthus, is iEgisthus himself. But the youth 
does not know himself, and there is no one there who knows 
him better and through whom lie could learn it. What 
then does the poet do ? How does he provide that we 
should know with certainty that Merope is raising the 
dagger against her own son, even before old Narbas calls 
to her? Oh! he sets about this most cunningly I Only 
a Voltaire could have thought of such an artistic trick. 
As soon as the unknown youth entei s, he plac('s the name 
JEgisthus in large, distinct beautiful letters over the first 
speech he has to make, and so on over all the following. 
Now we know it, for Meropo has in the preceding scenes 
named her son •more than once, and even if she had not 
done so we need only refer to the list of Dramatis personce 
printed at the commencement, to find it there in full ! It 
is certainly rather comic when the person above whose 
speeches we have a dozen times read the name iEgisthus, 
on being asked : — 

“ Narbas vous est connu ? 

Le nom d’^lgiste au moins jusqu’a vous est venu? 

Quel 4tait votre 6tat, votre rang, votre pore ?” 

replies ;~ 

“ MOn pere est un vieillard accabl6 de mis^re ; 

Polyclete est son nom ; mais figiste, Narbas, 

' Ceux dont vous me parlez, je ne les connals pas.” 

• 

It is also remarkable that we hear no other name from 
this ASgisthus who is not called .dCgisthus ; that when he 
replies to the queen that his father is called I'olycletus, he 
does not add, and I am called so and so. For a name he 
must needs have, and M. de Voltaire could surely have 
invented that also, seeing he has invented so much! 
Keaders who are not well acquainted with the tricks of 
a tragedy, could easily go astray here. They read that a 
youth is brought in who has committed murder on the 
highway ; this youth they see is named iEgisthus, but he 
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says he is not called so, and does not say wliat he is 
called. Oh I this youth, they presume, is not sAl ri^ht, he 
is an accomplished highwayman, young thougl/he is, and 
innocently though ho poses. Thus, 1 say, inexperienced 
readeis are in (1 anger of concluding; and yet I believe 
seriously speaking, that it is better that the experienced 
reader should learn even in this wise fnmi the beginning 
who the unknown youth is, than not at all. Only do not 
tell me that this inetliod of informing them is in the least 
bit morc^ artistic; and subtle than a prologue after the 
manner of Euriiddes. 

No. 60. 

Maflfei gives the 3^outh his two names, as is duo : he is 
called il^]gisthus as the son of rolydorus and Kres])hontes 
as the S(m of ]M(;rope. In the list of i)ersoi1ages ho is onl}" 
introduced under tin; former name, and Jlecelli took no 
small credit to himsedf for the fact that in his edition of 
the pla^', the true identity of il^lgisthus could not be 
gucMsed.^ For tlic Italians arc even greater friends to 
surjiiises than tin; French. 

But ]\Jero]>e fur ever ! In truth I pity my readers who 
promised to themselves in this journal a theatrical news- 
))ai)er as varied and manifold, as amusing and comical as 
a tlie.'itrical ncws])aper should be. Instead of containing 
the story of the p5ays performed, told in short lively and 
touching romances, instead of detailed biographies of 
absurd, eccentric, foolish beings, such as those must bo 
who concern tliemselves with writing comedies, instead of 
amusing, even slightly scandalous anecdotes of actors and 
especial 1\^ actresses, instead of all these pretty things 
whieh ihey expected, they get long, serious, dry 
eriticisms of old well-known plays ; ponderous examina- 
tions (jf what tragedy should or should not be, at times 
even ex])ositi()ns of Aristotle. And they are to read this? 
As I say, 1 pi tv them ; they have been grievously 
deceived. But let me add in confidence, better they, 

* “ Fin no i noini do’ PersonnasTgi si e lovato quell’ errore, comunissimo 
alio Siainpc d’ogni driinia, di scoprire ii sooretu nel premettergli, e per 
roii8(‘guenza di lovjiri* il piacere a chi logge, overo ascolta, esseiidosi 

messo Kgibto, dove era, Cresfontc sotto nome d’Egiato.** 
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than I. And I should be much deceived if I made their 
expectationp my law. Not that their expectations 
would bo very difficult to fulfil; no indeed, I should 
rather find them very easy, if only they agreed bettor 
with my intentions. 

But I must indeed try to get over the subject of 
‘Merope/ I really only wished to show that Voltaire’s 
‘ Merope * was au fond nothing but the ‘ Merope ’ of Mafibi, 
and I think I have proved this. Aristotle says that it is 
not the same subject, but the same treatment and denone- 
ment that make two or more plays to be held one ami 
the same. Therefore it is not because Voltaire luis 
treated the same story as Mafiei, but because ho has 
treated it in the same way, that I here pronounce liiiu 
nothing but thg translator and imitator cf Mafiei ; Mafiei 
did not merely reconstruct the ‘ Merope * of Euripides, he 
made a ‘ Merope ’ of his own ; for he de])arted utterly from 
the plan of Euripides, and in the intention to write a ])Iay 
without love, in which the whole interest liinges on 
maternal afiection, he subverted the entire fable; wiu;ther 
for good or evil is not in (question boro, he subverted it 
totall}'. Voltaire took from Mafiei this whole sul>verte)d 
fable; he took from him the fact that Mero]>o is not mar- 
ried to Polyphontes ; he took from him the political reasoiis 
for which the tyrant thinks he must, after fifteen years, 
insist on this union ; he took from him the fact that tlie 
son 6i Merope does not know himself; he took from him 
the cause and manner of his leaving his reputed father ; 
he took from him the incident that iEgisthus is brought 
to Messene as a murderer; he took from him the mis- 
understanding by means of which ho is held to bo his 
own murderer ; he took from him the vague emotions of 
maternal love when Merope sees iEgisthus for the first 
time ; he took from him the reason why iEgisthus was to 
die before Merope’s eyes, by her hand ; he took from him 
the discovery of his accomplices; in short Voltain*- took 
from Mafiei the whole plot. And did he not furtlier 
borrow from him the whole denouement f did he not l(;aru 
from him to connect the sacrificerat which Polyphonte s is 
to be murdered with the entire action? Mafiei made it a 
marriage-feast, and perhaps he only let his tyrant at last 
VOL. lu. 2 c 
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think of this union with Merope, in order that the sacri- 
fice might be brought in more naturally, Maffei 

invented, Voltaire copied. 

It is true that Voltaire has given a different turn to some 
of the events that he took from Maffei. For instance, in- 
stead of Polyphontes having already reigned fifteen years, 
ho allows disorder to have existed in Messene for fifteen 
years and thus leaves the state in probable anarchy for 
this long time. Instead of making iEgisthus be attacked 
on the high-road by a robber, he makes him be attacked in 
the temple of Hercules, by two unknown j)ersonagcB who 
are offended at his invoking the aid of Hercules for the 
Hcraclida?, the god of the temple for his descendants. 
Instead of letting suspicion be aroused by a ring, as in 
Maffei, Voltaire arouses this by armour, e^id so on. But 
all these changes only regtird trifles, that are nearly all 
beside the play and have no influence on its economy. 
And yet 1 would allow these changes to Voltaire as 
expressions of his creative genius if I could only discover 
that ho had understood liow to alter that which he 
thought required alteration. I will explain myself by 
one of the quoted examples. Maffei makes his iEgisthus 
bo attacked by a robber who seizes the moment when he 
sees him ahmo on the high-road, near to a bridge ovet the 
Paraisus. TEgisthus overcomes the robber and throws his 
body into the rivei, out of fear that if the body be found 
in the road, the murderer may be pursued and he be 
recognised as such. A robber who wishes to rob a prince 
of his coat and purse is far too common a picture for my 
noble, delicate parterre, thought Voltaire; it would be 
better to make out of this robl»er a malcontent who 
desires to put uEgisthus out of the way as a follower of 
the Heraclidm. And why only one? Better two, that 
makes ./Egistlius’s heroic deed the greater, and the one 
who escai)os of these two, if I make him much older, can 
afterwards be n*garded as Narbas. Very good, my dear 
compiler, but now farther, what next? When .^gisthus 
has killed one of those malcontents, what does he do then ? 
He also carries the dead body to tho water. What? 
and how? and why? From tho deserted road to the 
near river, that is comprehensible; but from the temple 
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to the river? Was no one then in the temple except 
these three;? Granted even this, for even this is not the 
greatest absurdity. The hoio could be yet imagined, but 
not the why, Maffei’s iEgisthus bears the body to the 
river because ho fears to be pursued and recognised, 
because ho thinks that if ho has made away with the 
body, nothing can reveal his deed, that this will Ik^ 
buried in the river with the corpse. But can Voltaire's 
.(Egisthus imagine tliis ? N(‘ver more, or tlio second man 
ought not to have escaped. Will this one be satisfied that 
he has escaped wdth his life? Will he not observe him 
from afar, ho\\cver affrighted ho may be? Will he not 
pursue him wifli cries until others detain him? Will he 
not indict him and bear witness against liim ’ What will 
it then avail the murderer that he has home the corpus 
delicti out of the way V Here is an eye-witness who can 
})rove all. He might have saved himself this useh'ss 
trouble and rather have hurried to get across tlie 
boundary. It is true that the body had to bo thrown 
into the water because of what was coming after ; it was 
as needful for Voltaire as for Maffei 'that Mcropo should 
not be undeceived by its aspect ; only that what in tho 
one case ^gisthus docs for his own benefit, he does for 
the -benefit of the poet in tho other. For Volttiire 
corrected away the cause without reflecting that he 
needed the effect of this cause, which henceforward 
depended on nothing but his necessity. 

One single change made by Voltaire in Maffei’s plan 
deserves the name of an improvement; ni|mely that of 
suppressing Merope’s repeated attempts to avenge herself 
on her son’s presumed murderer, and letting tho recogni- 
tion on the part of iEgisthus take place in the jjresencc; 
of Polyphontes. Herein I recognise the j)oet, and espe- 
cially the second scene of the fourth act is excellent. I 
only wish that the general recognition that must follow 
in the fourth scene of the third act had been managed 
with more art. For that iEgisthus is suddenly led away 
by Eurykles and that tho depth of the sc‘ene closes behind 
him, is a very forced method. It is not a hair’s-breadth 
better than tho precipitate Alight by which iEgisthus 
saves himself in Maffei and concerning which Voltaire 

2 c 2 
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lets Lindelle speak so mockingly. Or rather this flight 
is more natural if only the poet had afterwards brought 
mother and son once together and had not entirely kept 
from us the first touching expre-ssions of their mutual 
emotions. Perhaps Voltaire would not hare separated 
the recognition scene if he had not been forced to expand 
his material in order to make five acts of it. He com- 
plains more tlian once about “cette longue carriere de 
(iinq actes qui est ])rodigicusement difficile k remplir sans 
episodes.” — And now for the present enough of * Merope.’ 

Nos. 54 and 55. 

[T.essing treats at great length the source and subject of 
Jill English tragedy by John Banks : ‘ The Earl of Essex.* 
]|(‘ferring to the box on the e.ar given by the Queen to 
Essex, he proceeds to treat of this in general.] 

A bt)x on the ear in a tragedy! How English, how 
unbecoming! But before my* over-refined readers mock at 
this too mucli, 1 beg to remind them of a similar act in 
tbe*Cid.’ M. de Voltaire’s commentary concerning this 
is curigns in many respects. “ Nowadays,” he says, “ we 
should not dare to allow our heroes to have their ears 
boxed. Tlio actors themselves would not know how to 
set about this, they only make believe to give one. Not 
even in comedy is such a thing allowed any longer, and 
this is tluj only example wo have of it on the tragic stage.” 
‘Mt is p(issiblc that this among other reasons may explain 
why the has been named a tragi-comedy, and at 

that time nearly all the plays of Scuderi and Boisrol)ert 
were tragi -comedies. We had long been of opinion in 
h'' ran CO that uninterrupted tragedy, without any inter- 
mixture of comuion traits, was not to be borne. The 
word tragi-cornedy itself is very old. Plautus Employs it to 
define his ‘ Am])hitryon,* because though the adventure of 
Sosia is comi(‘, Aiiqdiitryon himself is seriously distressed 
thereby.” What things M, de Voltaire does write! How 
gladly ho turns on a little learning and how ill it 
generally becomes him ! 

It is not true that the box on the car in the ‘Cid’ is 
the onlj’^ one on the tragic stage. Voltaire either did not 
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know tke ^ssex of Banks or lie assumed that the tragio 
stage of his ^nation alone deserved the name. Eitlior 
hypothesis betrays ignorance, and the latter yet more 
vanity than ignorance. What he adds about the name of 
tragi-comedy is equally false. Tragi-comedy is the rei>re- 
sentation of an important action that takes place .among 
noble persons and has a happy end. Such is the ‘ Cid ’ 
and the box on the ear did not come into consideration, for 
notwithstanding this box on the ear, Corneille afterwards 
called his j>lay a tragedy, as soon as he had put aside the 
prejudice that a tragedy must of necessity have an un- 
happy catastrophe, riaiitus d(jes employ the word tragico- 
covnubdia^ but he only ust‘8 it in fun and not to define 
a special genus. Neither has any one borrowed it of him 
in this sense, lyitil it occurred to the Spanish and Italian 
poets of the sixteenth century thus to n.ame certain of 
their dramatic abortions. But even if Plautus ] lad seriously 
named his ‘ Amphitryon ’ thus, it would yet not have arisen 
from the cause invented by Voltaire. It is not because 
Sosia’s share in the action is comic, Amphitryoifs tragic, 
that Plautus would have named his play a tragi-comedy. 
For his play is altogether comic and wo as much enjoy 
Amphitryon’s perjilexity as 8osia’s. It must have been 
beca*use this comic action passes cliiefly among nobler 
personages than it was usual to see in a comedy. Plautus 
himself clearly expresses this. 

“ Faciam ut commixta sit Tragico-comoedia ; 

Nam me perpetuo facere ut sit Comoidia 
Reges quo veniant et di, non par arbitror. 

Quid igitur ? quoniam hie ser vus quexpie partes habet, 
Faciam hano, proinde ut dixi, Tragico-comoediam.” 

No. 56. 

4i>- 

But to return to the box on the ear. It is the case that a 
box on the ear received by a man of honour from his equal 
or superior, is hold to be a grave offence, so that all the 
satisfaction th|^t tjie laws could give are held vain. It 
cannot be punished by a third person, it requires the 
personal revenge of the offended party and demands to be 
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avenged as arbitrarily as it was offered. Whether it is 
true or false honour that requires this, that is Jbeside our 
present question. As I have said, so it is. 

And if it is so in the world, why should it not be 
so on the stage ? If a box on the ear can occur in the 
one, why not in the other ? 

“ The actors do not know how to set about it,’’ says M. 
do Voltaire. Tliey know quite well, but even as an 
assumed person no one likes to have a box on the ear. 
Tlie blow excites them, the assumed character receives it, 
but the.y feed it ; th(i feeling destroys the deception, they 
lose their composure, shame and confusion phows itself in 
tlu'ir faces against their will; they should look angry and 
they look ridiculous ; and thus every actor whose own 
leeliTigs come into collision with his role in^ikes us laugh. 

Tills is not the only instance in which we might regret 
the abolition of masks. The actor can umpiestionably 
blotter command his couritimance under a mask ; his per- 
sonality finds loss opportunity to break forth and if it 
does break Ibrth we are less aware of this. 

But the actor may act under the box on the oar as ho 
wills ; the dramatic ])Oet works for the actor it is time, but 
he must not therefore deny himself everything that does 
not suit or is not easy to the actor. Ko actor can Hush 
when he likes, and still the poet may prescribe it; still he 
may let one jiersoi; say that he sees the other changing 
colour. The actor does not want to be struck in the face, 
he thinks it makis him contemptible, it confuses him, it 
laiins him : very good. If he has not got so far in his art 
that such a thing cannot confuse him ; if ho does not love 
liis art so much lhat for its sake he can bear a little hurt 
to his dignity ; then let him try to get over the passage 
as well as he can, let him avoid the blow, ward it off with 
his lianil, only do not let him demand that the poet should 
take more eoiieern for him than he takes for the person 
whom he re]>r(‘sents. If the true Diego, the true Essex 
must bear a box on the ear, what have their representatives 
to say against it? 

Perhaps the s})ec‘tat(.u* does not want to 8#e a box on the 
ear givcui ? or at most given to a servant whom it does not 
especially offend and fur whose position it is a proper 
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chastisement, while a hero — to give a hero a box on the 
car ! how j^etty, how unbecoming ! And what if tliat is just 
its very purpose ? If this very breach of the decorous is 
to be the source of violent resolutions, bloody revenge ? If 
every other less petty offence could not have provoked this 
terrible result ? Should that which can become so tragical 
in its consequences, which among certain persons neces- 
sarily must become tragical, should that be excluded from 
tragedy because it finds a place also in comedy, in farcti '' 
Can we not be terrified at one time by that wliicli another 
time makes us laugh ? 

If I should jike to banish the box on the ear from any 
sort of drama it would be from comedy. For what con- 
sequences can it have there ? Sad ones ? they are beyond 
its sphere. KJdiculous ones? they are beneath it and 
belong to farce. None? then it was not worth while to 
introduce the eleiUcnt. Whoever gives it will only betray 
vulgar passion and whoever receives it, nothing but 
slavish pusillanimity. It remains consequently to the 
two extremes ; tragedy and farce, that have more of such 
things in common over which we either tremble or jeer. 

Now I ask every one who has seen the ‘ Cid * represented 
or who has read it with attention, whether a shuddei- did 
not take hold of him when the boastful Gorm.as ventures 
to strike the old venerable Diego; whether he did not 
feel the deepest l)ity for the one, tJie bitterest anger 
against the other? 1 ask him whether it did not at once 
flash through his brain what sad and bloody consecpiences 
this shameful offence must bring with it, and whetlujr 
this did not fill him Avith fear and expectation? And such 
an incident, which has such an effect, should not bo 
tragical. 

If ever any one laughed at this box on the ear, it was 
certainly one of the gallery who was too familiar witfi 
boxes on hhe ear and deserved one at that moment froin 
his neighbour. And whoever felt inclined to smile 
against his will, on account of the awkward manner in 
which the actors Set alx)ut it, certainly bit his lips and 
made haste to fall back again into the illusion out of 
vrhich every violent action is apt more or less to tear the 
spectator. 
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Moreover I ask, wkat other offence could so well fill the 
place of the box on the ears? For every othe)' it would 
bo in the power of a king to give satisfaction to the 
offended ; for every otlier the son might refuse to sacrifice 
liis father to the fatlii*r of his beloved. Fbr this alone 
excuse or pardon cannot avail the pundonor, and all 
legitimate moans tliat the monarch himself would employ 
are fruitless. In this frame of mind (Corneille lets Gormas 
reply to tlio king, who ui-ges him to satisfy Diego : — 

“ Cos satisfactions n’apaisent point une ame ; 

Qui les re<;oit n’a ri<;n, qui les fait so diffamo, 
lilt do tons e(is accords reffbt le plus bommun, 

(Test do deslionorer deux homines au lieu d’un.” 

At that time the edicts against duels, to which such 
maxims were utterly opposed, had not been long promul- 
gated in France?. (Jornoille received an order to omit the 
lines, and they wore ])anishcd out of the mouth of the 
actor. Ihit every spectator supplemented them from 
memorv and from his own feeling. 

In ‘ i^lssex ’ the box on the ear bt‘conu‘8 the more critical 
in tlnit it is given by a person who is not bound by the 
laws of honour. She is a woman and a queen, what is 
tin? offender to do Avith her'*' lie would ridicule the im- 
petuous, pugnacious woman, for a woman can neither 
shame us nor beat us. But this woman is at the same 
time a sovereign, whose indignities cannot bo expunged, 
since they receive a kind of authority from her rank. 
AV^hat therefore can be more natural than that Essex 
revolts against this rank itself and rages against tho 
eminence that removes the offender from his revengo. 


No. 69. 

Many hold pompous and tragic to be much the same 
thing. Not only many of the readers but many of the 
poets themselves. What! their heroes are to ^k like 
ordinary mortals ! What sort of heroes would those be ? 
“ Ampullea et sesquipedalia verba,” sentences and bubbles 
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and words^a yard long, this constitutes for them the true 
tone of tragedy. 

Diderot says,^ “We have not omitted anything that 
could- spoil Idle drama from its very foundations.” (Ob- 
serve that ho speaks especially of his countrymen.) “We 
have retained the whole splendid versification of the 
ancients that is really only suited to a language of very 
measured quantities and very marked ace(3nts, for very 
large stages and for a declamation fitted to music and 
accompanied with instruments. But its simplicity in 
plot and conversation and the truth of its pictures wo 
have abandoned.” 

Diderot might have added another reason why we 
cannot throughout take the c>ld tragedies for our pattern. 
There all the personages speak and convei se in a free pub- 
lic place, in presence of an inquisitive multitude. They 
must therefore nearly always speak with reserve and duo 
regard to their dignity ; they cannot give vent to their 
thoughts and feelings in the first words that come, they 
must weigh and choose them. But we moderns, who have 
abolished the chorus, who generally leave our personages 
between four walls, what reason inivo we to let them 
employ such choice stilted rluitorical speech notwith- 
standing? Nobody hears it excel) t those whom they 
permit to hear it ; nobody speaks to them but people 
who are involved in the action, who are therefore them- 
selves affected and have neither desire nor leisure to con- 
trol expressions. This was only to be feared from the 
chorus who never acted, however much they might bo 
involved in the play, and alwnys rather judged the acting 
personages than took a real part in their fate. It is as 
useless to invoke the high rank of the personages; 
aristocratic persons have learned how to express them- 
selves better than the common man, but they do not affect 
incessantly to express themselves better than he. Least 
of all in moments of passion ; since every passion has its 
own eloquence, is alone inspired by nature, is learnt in no 
school and is understood by the most uneducated as well 
as by the most polished. 


^ Second conversation following ‘ The Natural Son.* 
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There never can be feeling with a stilted, chosen, pom- 
pous, language. It is not bom of feeling, it cg^nnot ^voke 
it. But feeling agrees with the simplest, commonest, 
plainest words and expressions. ... 

Nothing is more chaste and decent than simple Nature, 
coarseness and confusion are as far removed from her as 
pomposity and bombast from the sublime. The same 
heeling which makes the boundary there, makes it here. 
The most pompous poet is therefore infallibly the most 
vulgar. Both faults are inseparable, and no species gives 
more opportunities of falling into both thap tragedy. 

[Lessing now devotes many pages to a detailed account 
of an old and anonymous Spanish play dealing with the 
sul)jcct of Essex.] 

No. 69. 

Although Lope dc Yoga is regarded as the creator of 
the Spanish theatre, it w'as not ho who introduced its 
hybrid tone. ^fJie people were already so accustomed 
to it, that lie had to assume it against his will. In his 
didactic poem conceming the art of making new comedies 
he greatly laments tlie fact. As he saw that it was not 
possible to work to the satisfaction of his contemporuries 
according to the rules and example of the ancients, he 
strove at least to })ut limits to their iiTegularities ; that 
wjis the intention of his poem. He thought, wild and 
barbaric as tin taste of tlie nation was, it must yet have 
its principles, and it was better to act according to these 
with constant uniformity than with none. Plays which 
do not observe the classical rules may yet observe rules, 
and must observe something of the kind, if they are to 
please. These rules deduced from the national taste he 
wished to establish, and the combination of the serious and 
the ludicrous was the lirst. 

He said, “ You may let kings appear in your comedies. 
It is true I hear that our wise monarch (Philip II.) did 
not approve of this, either because he recognised that it 
was against the rules, or because he deemed it beneath 
the dignity of a king to be mixed up with the populace. 
I am willing to admit that this leads back to the oldest 
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comedies, which even introduced gods ; as may be soon 
amongst others in the ‘ Amphitryon ’ of Plautus and I know 
well that Plutarch, when he speaks of Menamh-r docs not 
praise the old comedy very much. It is therefore some- 
what difficult to mo to approve our fashion. But since 
we in Spain do so far diverge from art, the learned must 
keep silent on this point. It is true that the tragic fused 
with the comic, Seneca mingled with Terence, produccjs 
no less a monster tlian was Pasiphae’s ‘ Minotaur.’ But 
this abnormity pleases, pco}do will not see any othcir 
plays but such as are half serious, half ludicrous, nature 
herself teaches this variety from which she borrows part of 
her beauty.”^ 

It is on account of these last words that 1 quote this 
passage. Is it true that nature sets us an example of the 
common and suhlinio, the farcical and serious, the merry 
and sad? It seems so. But if it is true Lope has done 
more than he intciidod, lie has not only glossed over the 
faults of his stagis, lie has really proved that these are no 
faults, for nothing can be a fault that is an imitation of 
nature. 


^ “ Eligcse cl sujeto, y no ee mire, 

(Perdoiicn los precofitos) »i cm de Rev os, 
Aunque por c.do tMiti(indo, quo cl priuloote, 
Fihpo Rc‘y (l« K-qiJifirt, y Honor iiiK'strc), 

En viciido an Key on olios so efjfadnva, 

O fuo'>&o el vcr. <[iio ul urte contrudize, 

0 quo la autoi idl'd real no dovo 
Andar lingida oiitio la hnmildo plcbe, 

Edb; 08 })olvor a la Comodia untjgiia, 

Dniide veuioa, quo Pliiuto pubo Uiosea, 
Como en su Aiditiioii lo muestra .Jupiter, 
Sabo Dios, quo me pe.sa <le n[)r«Jvarlo, 
Porque Plutarco hablando <le Menaudro, 

No biente bien de la Conuidia autigiui, 

Mas pucs del arto varaos tan reinrifos, 
y on Espafia le liazcmos mil ugravios, 
Cierren los Doctos esta vez los iabios. 

Lo Trdgico, y lo Cdmico nicz<^*lado 
Y Terein*io coii Seneca, aiiriquti sea, 

Como »',tro Minotauro do Pasite, 

Haran grave una parte, otra ridi'cula 
Que aqucftta variedad ddeyta muclio 
Bueu < jornplo no.s <la naturaleza, 

Que poi tal variedad ti^e belleza.” 
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One of onr modern writers says,^ “ Shakespeare, of all 
poets since Homer the one who has known men best, who 
has looked them through and through with a kind of 
marvellous intuition, from the king to the beggar, from 
Julius Cmsar to Jack Falstafi', Shakespeare has been 
blamed that his plays have a very faulty, irregular or 
badly devised plot ; that comic and tragic are thrown 
together in the strangest manner ; that often the very 
same person that has called up our tears by his touching 
language, will a few moments afterwards by a strange 
fancy, a qii.aint ex])r(‘Ssion of his emotions, chill us, 
naj’" even make us laugh, so that afterwards it is difficult 
for him to get us back into the mood in which he would 
have us. People blame this and do not consider that 
just on this account liis plays are such natural representa- 
^tions of human life. 

“ The life of most people and, if wo may say so, the life- 
course of the bodies politic themselves, in so far as we 
regard it as so man y ethical beings, resembles in so many 
respects the blood -a iid-th under tragedies (Tlaupt- und 
Sbiatsaetioncu ’) of old Gothic taste, that we could almost 
imagine the inventors of these had been wdser than we 
commonly think, and even if they had not the secret 
intention of making human life ridiculous, had at least 
intended to imitate nature as faithfully as the Greeks 
strove to beautify it. Not to speak of the accidental 
resemblance that in these plays, as in life, the most 
important parts are often played by the worst actors, 
what can be more alike than the two kinds of blood-and- 
thunder tragedies, in their plan, in the division and 
disposition of tlie scenes in their entanglement and their 
catastrophe? How I'arely do the authors of the one or 
the other ask themselves why tliey have made this or 
that just BO and not otherwise; how often do they 
surprise by events for which we w’ere not in the least 
prepared. How often do wo see persons come, enter and 
exeunt without comprehending why they came and why 
they have disappeared again. How much in both is left 
to chance ; how often we see the greatest consequences 

• [The following quotation is from the * Agathon ’ of Wieknd.— T b.] 
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provoked by the most petty causes. How often we see 
the most Serious and important actions treated carelessly 
and the insignificant treated with absurd gravity. And 
when at last ii^ both everything is so miserably involved 
and complicated that we begin to despair of the possi- 
bility of disentanglement how happily we suddenly see 
the dordian knot, not unravelled it is true, but hewn 
through by a brave dagger-thrust, or by some god who 
jumps out of paper clouds amid thunder and lightning. 
This cutting open comes to the same thing as unravelling, 
in one way or the other the play has an end, and the specta- 
tors can applaud or hiss as they will or may. Wo know 
what an important person the noble harlequin rej)resents 
in our oomic tragedies, who it seems is dctt^rmined to 
maintain himself on the stage of our metropolis ; perhaps 
as an eternal monument to our ancestors’ taste*. Would 
to heaven that his person w(ire alone represented on the 
theatre. But how many great acts on the theatre of the 
world have been acted together with, or what is worse, by 
means of a harlequin. How often has all the wisdom and 
valour of the very greatest men ; men who have boon born 
to be the sheltering genius of the throne, the benefactors 
of whole peoples and ages, been frustrated by means of 
some little whimsical, practical joke of a harlequin, or of 
such who, if they do not w-ear harlequin’s jacket and his 
yellow hose, certainly bear his whole character. How 
often in both kinds of tragi-comedy the complication 
arises from some stupid mischievoTis act by which 
harlequin spoils the labour of wise people before they are 
aware of it.” 

No. 70. 

If in this comparison of the great and small, the 
original and counterfeit heroic farce, the satirical mood 
were not so prominent, it could he held to bo the best 
apology for the comi-tragie or tragi'<jomic drama (mixtjd 
plays I have seen them called somewdiero), the most 
conscientious deduction of Lcqje’s thoughts, while at the 
same time it would confute them. It would prove that just 
the example of nature which is to justify the combination 
of solemn gravity with farcical merriment can justify as 
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well every dramatic monster that has neither plan, nor 
connexion, nor common-sense. Imitation of nafnre would 
consequently either he no principle of art, or if it still 
remain so, it would hy means of art cease to be art. 
At least it would he no higher art than that art which 
imitates the coloured veins of marble in plaster of ^aris ; 
their direction and course may go as they like, the 
strangest cannot 1)0 so strange but that it might seem 
natural ; only that docs not seem natural in which too 
much symmetry, ijroportion and equality is shown, in 
which too much is seen of that which in every other art, 
constitutes art. In this sense the most laboured is the 
worst, the most arbitrary the best. 

Our author might have spoken quite diffejently as 
critic. What he hero seems to support so elaborately, he 
would beyond doubt have condemned as a monstrosity of 
barbarous taste ; or at least as the first attempts of an art 
reviving among an uncultivated people, the form of which 
has been determined by a combination of some accidental 
causes or by chance, but in which reason and reflexion 
have taken little or no part. Ho would hardly say that 
the first inventors of mixed plays (since the word is once 
there, why should I not use it?) “strove to imitate nature 
as faithfully as the Greeks sought to beautify it.” 

These words “ faithful ” and “ beautiful,” applied to the 
imitation of nature as the object of imitation, are subject 
to many misconceptions. There are persons who will 
not admit of any nature which we can imitate too faith- 
fully, they insist that even what displeases us in nature, 
pleases us in a faithful imitation, by means of imitation. 
There are others who regard beautifying natiire as a 
ivhim ; a nature that intends to be more beautiful than 
nature is just on that account not nature. Both declare 
themselves to bo admirers of the only nature such as she 
is, the one sees nothing to avoid, the other nothing to 
add. The former would necessarily admire the Gothic 
mixed plays, and the latter would find it difficult to take 
pleasure in the masterpieces of the ancients. 

But suppose this were not the consequence ? If those 
persons, great admirers though they are of common every- 
day nature, should yet declare themselves against the 
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mixture of the farcical and interesting. If these others, 
monstrous "as they deem everything that desires to be 
better and* more beautiful than nature, can -yet wander 
through the whole Greek theatre without finding the 
least obstacle on this account, how should we explain this 
contradiction ? 

We should necessarily have to retrace our steps and 
retract that which we insisted on before concerning the 
two species, but how must wo retract without involving 
ourselves in new difficulties? The comparison of such 
blood-and-thunder tragedies conceming whose worth wo 
dispute, with human life, with the ordinary course of the 
world, is still &o correct. 

I will throw out a few thoughts, which if they are not 
thorough enough may suggest more thorough ones. My 
chief thought i§ this : it is true and yet not true that the 
comic tragedy of Gothic invention faithfully copied nature. 
It only imitates it faithfully in one half and entirely 
neglects the other, it imitates the nature of phenomena 
without in the least regarding the nature of our feelings 
and emotions. 

In nature everything is connected, everything is inter- 
woven, everything changes with everything, everything 
merges from one into another. But according to this 
endless variety it is only a play for an infinite spirit. 
In order that finite spirits may have their share of this 
enjoyment, they must liave the power to set up arbitrary 
limits, they must have tlic power to eliminate and to 
guide their attention at will. 

This power wo exercise at all moments of our life, 
without liiis power there would be no life for us ; from too 
many various feelings we should feel nothing, we should 
be the constant prey of present impressions, we should 
dream without knowing what we dream. The purpose of 
art is to save us this abstraction in the realms of the beauti- 
ful, and to render the fixing of our attention easy to us. All 
in nature that we might wish to abstract in our thoughts 
from an object or a combination of various objects, be it 
in time or in place, art really abstracts for us, and accords us 
this object or this combination of various objects as purely 
and tersely as the sensations they are to provoke allow. 
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If we are witnesBcs of an important and touching event, 
and another event of trifling import traverses it, we seek 
and evade the distractions of our attention thus threatened. 
Wo abstract from it, and it must needs revolt us to find 
that again in art which we wished away in nature. 

Only if this event in its progress assumes all shades 
of interest and one does not merely follow upon the other, 
ibut of necessity evolves from it, if gravity provokes 
laughter, sadness pleasure or vice versdy so directly that an 
abstraction of the one or the other is impossible to us, then 
only do we not demand it from art and art knows how to 
draw a profit from this impossibility. 

But enough of this, it is evident whither*! am tending. 
On the forty-fifth evening Romanus's play of * The 
Brothers ’ and St. Foix’s ‘ Oracle’ were played. 

The former play may ])ass as a German original, al- 
thoTigh it is mainly takin from the ‘ Brothers’ of Terence. 
It has been said that Moliere also drew from this source 
and notably in bis ‘£eole des Maris’! M. de Voltaire 
makes bis comments on this fact and I gladly quote M. 
do Voltaiie’fi comments! Something may be learnt from 
the must trifling, if not always that what he says therein, 
at least that which he should have said. “ Primus sapien- 
tire gradus cst, falsa iiitelligero ” (I cannot remember 
at this moment where this adage is written) and I know 
of no author in the world on whom to tr}*” whether we have 
attained to this first, rung of wisdom, so well as on M. de 
Voltaire, and for the same reason I know no other who 
cq||[[|||ss help us to attain the second rung: “secundus 
v^^BkiK)sc( ri'.” I think that a critic would best 
his method according to this adage. First let 
liinSPlRrch for some one from whom he can differ, he will 
then gradually iip])roach his subject and the rest will 
follow of its own a(!cord. I confess that to this end, I 
have in the present w'ork mainly chosen the French 
writers’, and among these M. de Voltaire especially. 
Whoever deems this method more superficial than 
thorough, let him know that even the thorough Aristotle 
nearly always i'ni]»loved it. “ Solet Aristotelos, quasrere 

C am in snis iibris,*’ says one of his expositors who 
to lie under my hand, “Atque hoc facit non 
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temere et •casu, sed certa ratione atque consilio : nam 
labefactatig aliorum opinionibiis,” &c. Out upon the 
pedant ! M. de Voltaire would exclaim. Now I am a 
pedant only from want of self-confidence. 

• • • • 

No. 73. 

• • • • • 

On the forty-eighth evening Herr Weiss’s tragedy of 
* Kichard III.* was performed. .... 

This play is, unquestionably one of our most im2)oii;ant 
original dramas. It is rich in beauties which sufficiently 
prove that it would not have been beyond the power of 
the poet to avoid the faults with which they ar(i inter- 
mingled, had he but had sufficient confidence in himself. 

Shalscspeare«had already brought the life and d(^ath of 
the third Eichard upon the shige, but Herr Weiss did not 
recollect this until his own work was already completed. 
He says : “ Although I shall lose much by this comj)arison, 
it will at least be found that I have not been guilty of 
plagiarism. But perhaps it would have been a merit to 
commit a plagiarism on Shakespeare.” 

For this end we must suppose such an act to be possible. 
What has been said of Homer, that it would be easier to 
deprive Hercules of his club, than him of a verse, can be 
as tnily said of Shakespeare. There is an impress upon 
the least of his beauties which at once exclaims to all the 
world : I am Shakespeare’s — and woe t(/ tlie fondgn beauty 
who has the self-confidence to j)lace itself beside it ? 

Shakespeare must be studied, not plundered. If we 
have geidus, Shakespeare must be to us what the camera 
ohscura is to the landscape-painter. He must look into it 
diligently to learn how nature reflects herself upon a flat 
surface, but he must not borrow from it. 

Now in Shakespeare’s whole play I do not know one 
single scene, not even a single speech which Herr Weiss 
could have used as it stands. Even the smallest portions 
of Shakespeare are cut according to the great measure of 
his historical plays, and these stand to the tragedies of 
French taste much as a large fresco stands to a miniature 
painting intended to adorn a ring. What material can we 
then take from the former to use in the latter ? Perchance 
VOL. III. 2 D 
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a face, a single figure, at most a little group, vHch mnst 
then be worked out into a whole. In the saine manner 
single Shakespearian thoughts must become entire scenes, 
and entire scenes whole acts. For rightly to use a giant’s 
sleeve for the dress of a dwarf, we must not employ it as 
a sleeve but make a whole coat out of it. 

If this is done, then the author may feel quite at ease 
on the score of plagiarism. Few persons will be able to 
recognise the wool 1‘roin which the threads have been spun: 
Those few who comprehend the art will not betray the 
maker, Ibi* tluy know that a grain of gold may be wrought 
so slvilfully that the value of the form fai surpasses the 
value of the material. 

I, for my ]iart, sincerely deplore that our poet recol- 
lected {Shakes] learc’s Bichard too late. He migl^^t have 
known him and yet remained as original as ho now is ; he 
might have used him without a single borrowed thought 
convicting him. 

Now if the same thing had occurred to me, I should at 
least have afterwards emjdoyed Shakespeare’s work as a 
mirror to wipe from my work all those blemishes which 
my eye had not been able to perceive immediately. How 
do I know that Herr Weiss has not done this ? And why 
should he not have done this ? 

May it not be that what I consider blemishes he holds 
to bo none ? And is it not very probable that he is more 
in the right than 1 am ? I am convinced that in most 
instances the eye of the artist is more penetrating than 
that of the most keen-sighted of his observers. Among 
twenty objections made by the latter, the ai^ist will 
remember that nineteen of these were made and answered 
by himself while at work. 

Nevertheless he will not be annoyed at hearing them from 
others also, for he likes his work to be ciiticised. Whether 
it be judged profoiindly or superficially, justly or unjustly, 
benevolently or satirically, it is all the same to him. Even 
the most superficial, the most unjust, the most awkward 
judgment is of more worth to him than tame admiration. 
In some form or other he may make use of the former -to 
his advantage ; but what is he to do with the latter? He 
does not like to despise the good honest^uls who look up 
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to him as to something extra^dinary, and yet ho mint 
shmg his* shoulders at them. He is not vain, but he is 
usually proud, and from mere pride ho would ten times 
rather bear an unmerited censure than unmerited j)raise. 

No, 74. 

It is notably Richard’s character about wliich I should 
like to have the poet’s explanation. Aristotle would have 
rejected it unconditionally. Now as far as Aristotle’s 
authority is concerned T could easily get over that point if 
I could as easily set aside his reasons. 

Aristotle assumes that a tragedy must evoke our terror 
and pity and from this lie infers that the hero must be 
neither a whoHy virtuous nor a wholly vudous man, for by 
the ill-fortunes of neither can this aim be attained. 

If I grant this definition, ‘ Richard 1 11.’ is a tragedy 
that has missed its aim. If I do not grant it, then 1 uo 
longer know what a tragedy is. 

For Richard III. as represented by ITerr Weiss is 
unquestionably the greatest, most loathsome monster that 
ever trod the stage. I say the stage, for that the earth 
ever boro such a monster I greatly doubt. 

Nt)w what pity can the destruction of such a monster 
excite in us ? But stay, he is not intended to do this, the 
poet has not designed this ; there are other personages in 
his work whom he has made the objects of our pity. 

Now as. to terror? Should not this villain aruuso the 
utmost limits of our terror, a man who has filled up the 
chasm that separated him from the throne, with the 
corpses of those who ought to have been to him the 
dearest in all the world ; a blood-thirsty demon vvho boasts 
of his blood-thirstiness and j ejoices at his crimes. 

Most certainly he awakens our terror, if we understand 
by terror, amazement at such inconceivable crimes, horror 
of such wickedness as surpasses our comprehension, if 
we are to understand by it the shudder that seizes us at 
the sight of terrible deeds that are executed with glee. , 
Of this terror I experienced my fair share at the per- 
formance of ‘ Richard III.’ 

But this form of terror is so little one of the aims of 

2 D 2 
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tragedy that the old poet! sought hy all possible means 
to diminish it whenever their heroes were ,, compelled 
to commit some great crime. They preferred rather to 
blame Fate, to make the crime the inevitable curse of an 
avenging deity, they preferred to change man from a 
creature of free-will to a machine, rather than to suffer 
the horrible idea to linger among us that man could by 
nature be capable of such corruj)tion. 

Crebillon is known among the French as the “ Terrible.” 
I greatly fear he is so nicknamed more on account of the 
terror which ought not to be in tragedy, than on account 
of the legitimate terror which the i)hilosopher reckons as 
esstintial to tragedy. 

And this ought not to have been named terror at all* 
The word which Aristotle uses ^ means fear;, fear and pity, 
he says, should bo evoked by tragedy, not i)ity and terror. 
It is true that terror is a species of fear, it is a sudden 
overwhelming f(‘ar. But this very suddenness, this sur- 
prise which is included in the idea of terror, plainly 
proves that those who here substituted the word terror 
for fear, did not comprehend at all what kind of fear 
Aristotle meant. . . . 

Aristotle says: “Pity demands a person who suffers 
undeserved calamity and fear requires him to bo one of 
ourselvc^s. The villain is neither the one nor the other ; 
hence his misfortunes can excite neither the one nor the 
other.” 

Fear has, as I have said, been interpreted as terror by 
our modern translators and exj)ositors, and by this substi- 
tution they succeed in picking the strangest., quarrel 
imaginable with the philosopher. 

One of ftiis herd speaks thus : * “It has not been 
possible to agree about the explanation of terror, and 
indeed it contains in every respect a link too many which 
hampers its universality and limits it. If Aristotle under- 
stands by his addition ‘ one of ourselves * merely the 
similarity of mankind, merely that both the spectator and 
the actor are human beings, even supposing that their 

* Tn Cap. xiii. Poetics. 

* Htrr Schmidt in his preface to * The Comic Theatre** 
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character, ^worth, and social standing wore widely different, 
this remark was needless since it followed as a matter of 
course. But if he was of opinion that only virtuous per- 
sons, or such as were afflicted by a pardonable fault could 
excite terror, then he was in the wrong, for reason and 
experience are opposed to him. Terror s])rings incontest- 
ably from our feelings of humanity, for every human 
being is subject to it and every human being is by means 
of this feeling touched at the adverse fortunes of another 
man. It is possible that there may be pei-sons who deny 
this of themselves, but such a denial would be a renuncia- 
tion of their natural sensibility and hence a mere boast 
that springs from perverted principles, but no refutation. 
Now therefore if a dreadful event should unexpectedly 
befall even gb vicious person who lias shortly before 
engaged our attention, we should immediately forget his 
vices and see in him merely the human being. The mere 
aspect of human misery in general makes us sad, and the 
sudden, sad emotions that would be thus evoked, these are 
terror.” 

Quite true, only not rightly ])laced. For what does this 
prove against Aristotle ? Nothing at all. Aristotle does 
not think of this terror when he speaks of fear which can 
be tjxcited in us only by the misfortunes of onr equals. 
This terror wliich seizes us at the sudden sight of a 
suffering that threatens another, is a com[)a8si(mato terror 
and therefore comprehended under the term of pity, 
Aristotle would not say pity and fear, if under fear he 
understood nothing more than a mere modification of 
comliassion. 

The author of the ‘ Letters on the Emotions * ^ says “ Pity 
is a complex emotion, composed out of love for an object 
and displeasure caused by its misery. The movements by 
which compassion evinces itself arc distinguishable from 
the simple symptoms of love as well as from those of dis- 
pleasure, for compassion itself is a mere manifestation. But 
how varied can this manifestation be ! Let us change the 
one limitation of time in a commiserated misfortune, and 
compassion will be shown by totally different signs. We 


• Mo»eo Mundelsaobn. 
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feel a compassionate mourning with Electra weeping over 
her brother’s urn, for she thinks the misfortune, has taken 
place and bewails the loss she has sustained. What we feel 
at the sight of Philoktetes* suffering is likewise compassion* 
but of a different nature, because the torments sustained 
by this virtuous man are present and befall him before our 
eyes. lint when G^klipus is terrified at the sudden denoue^ 
merit of the great secret, whenMoTiime is alarmed at seeing 
the jealous Mithridates grow pale, when virtuous Desde-^ 
mona is afraid on hearing threatening speech from her 
Othello who was wont to be so tender, what is it we feel 
then ? Always the same compassion ; but compassionate 
terror, compassionate alarm, compassionate fear. The 
movements are various, but the essence of the emotion is 
in all cases the same. For as all love is coi?nected with a 
willingness to put ourselves in the place of the beloved 
object, so we must share all kinds of suffering with them, 
which is very cx[)reHsively termed compassion. Why then 
should not fright, terror, rage, joiilousy, revenge^ in fact 
all forms of unpleasant emotions, oven envy not excepted, 
spring from com])assion ? Wo may see hereby how awk- 
wardly the greater part of the art critics have divided 
tragic passions into terror and compassion. Terror and 
compassion ! Is then theatrical terror no compassion ? 
For whom does the spectator start when Merope draws 
the dagger upon her own son ? Surely not for himself 
but for iEgisthus, whose preservation we so sincerely 
desire; for the deluded queen who regards him as the 
murderer of her son. But if we only intend to call com- 
passion the displeasure felt at the present misfortunes of 
another, it will be needful to distinguish from compassion 
properly so called, not only terror but all other feelings 
communicated to us by another person.” 

No. 75. 

These ideas are so correct, so clear, so luminous that it 
seems to us every one might and ought to have had them. 
Nevertheless I will not attribute the acute observations of 
the new philosopher to the ancient one ; I am too well 
acquainted with the merits of the doctrine of mixed aensa- 
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■tions enunciated by this modern philosopher and for the 
true theory of which we are indebted to him alone. But of 
that whidii he has explained so excellently Aristotle may 
have l)een on the whole sensible, at least it is quite un- 
deniable that Aristotle must either have believed that a 
tragedy could or should excito nothing but genuine com- 
passion, nothing but displeasure at the piesent misfor- 
tunes of another, which wo can hardly suppose, or he 
must have comprehended under the word compassion all 
passions in general that can be communicated to us by 
another. 

For it is certainly not Aristotle who has made the 
division so jdstly censured of tragic passions into terror 
and compassion, lie has been falsely interpreted, falsely 
translated, lie speaks of pity and fear, not oi' pity and 
terror; and hfe fear is ])y no incans the fear excited in us 
by misfortune threatening another }>ers(.)n. It is the fear 
which arises fc»r ourselves from the similarity of our 
positioij^with that of the sufferer ; it is the fear tha,t the 
calamities impending over the sufffu’m's might also befall 
ourselves ; it is the fear that wo ours(*lves might thus 
become objects of l)iTy. In a word tliis liiar is com])assion 
referred back to ourselves. 

Aristotle always recpiires to be interpreted through him- 
self. Whoever intends to furnish us with a now commen- 
tary to his ‘ Poetics,’ whicjh shall distance tlmt of Dacier, 
him I would advise btd’ore all else to read the complete 
works of the philosopher from beginning to end. He will 
'find explanations of Poetics where he least exp(‘Cts them, 
most especially must he study the books of Kheioiic and 
Ethics. • Now we imagine that the schoolmen so well 
versed in the writings ot Arislotlc wfuild have found these 
explanations long ago. But his ‘ PotditJS ’ was the very 
work of which they took the least notice. Then also they 
were wanting in other knowledge without which these 
explanations could not have borne fruit ; they were not 
acquainted either with the theatre or its masterpieces. 

The correct explanation of this fear witli which 
Aristotle combines the tragic pity is to he found in the 
•fifth and eighth chapter of the second book of Khetoric, It 
would not have been very difficult to have recalled these 
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chapters and yet not one of his expositors seems to have 
recollected them, at least not one of them has made that 
nse of them which they aiford. For even those who 
without them j)erceived that this fear could not be com- 
passionate terror, might yet have learnt an important fact 
therefrom, namely, the reason why the Stagyrite added 
fear to compassion, why fear alone and no other passion, 
and why not several j>assions. Of this reason they know 
nothing, and I should like to hear what answer their own 
intelligence would suggest to them if tlicy were asked, for 
instance, why tragedy could not and should not excite in 
us comi>assion and admiration as well as compassion and 
fear ? * " 

All this depends on the conception Aristotle had of 
compassion. It was his opinion that the misfortune that 
becomes the object of our compassion must necessarily be 
of such a nature that we can fear it might happen as well 
to us or ours. Where this fear is not present compassion 
does not arise;. For mdther he whom misfortune has 
oi)pres8ed so lu;avily that he no longer sees any cause to 
be afraid of any furtber ills, nor he who helieves himself 
so fortunate tluit ho cannot comprehend whence any mis- 
fortune could befall him, neither the desperate man, nor 
the arrogant one, is in the habit of feeling compassion 
for others. Tlierefore Aristotle explains that which is 
fearful and that ^vhich merits pity by means of on© 
another. All that, he says, is fearful to us, w^hicli if it had 
happened to another, or were to happen to him, would 
excite our pity and we find all that worthy of our com- 
passion, which wo should fear if it were threatening us. 
It would not therefore be enough that the unfDii;unate 
person who excites our compassion does not deserve 
liis misfortunes ; ho may have drawn them down upon 
himself by his own weakness, his tortured innocence or 
rather his too severely punished guilt would lose its 

' 'Of 5* air\as eiiretVy <l>o$fpd iarWj 8(ra itp* er^pav yivdfitva jWcA- 
Kovra 4\f(ipd 4aTiv, I do not know what came to Portus in 

his edition of the Rhetoric (Spirae, 1598,) when he rendered this: 
“ Denique ut simpliciter loquar, formidabilia sunt, quseounque Blmulao 
in aliorum pote8tat<*m vonerunt, vel ventura sunt” It ought simply 
to read, ** quajcuuquo aliia eveneruut, vel eveutura sunt ” 
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effect upon us, would be incapable of awakening our pity 
if we saw no possibility that his sufferings miglit over be- 
fall us. But this possibility arises, and becotnos the more 
probable, if the poet does not make him out to be worse 
than mankind in general, if he lets him think and act as 
we should have thought and acted in his j)osition, or at 
least as we might have thought and acted ; in short, if he 
portrays him as one of ourselves. From similarity arises 
the fear that our destiny might as easily become like his 
as we feel ourselves to he like him, and this fear it is 
which would force comimssion to full maturity. 

Such was jV’istotle’s conceptioii of c(jm]>a8sion, and only 
thence can the true reason bo deduced why next to com- 
passion ho only mentioned fear in his definition of tragedy. 
It is not that.this fear is a passion inde])(‘ndent of pity, 
which might be excited now with pity and now without 
it in the same way as pity can be excdted now vrith and 
now without fear. This vras Corneille’s error, but this 
was not Aristotle’s reason ; acjcording to his definition of 
comiJassion it of necessity included fear, because nothing 
could excite our compassion which did not at the same 
time excite our fear. 

Corneille had already written all his plays before he 
sat •down to annotate Aristotle’s ‘Poetics.’'^ For more 
than fifty years he had laboure<l for the stage and after 
such experience he might unquestionably have given us 
much valuable information concerning the ancient dra- 
matic code if he had only studied it a little more diligently 
during the time of his labour. lie appears to have done 
this only in so far as the mechanical rules of dramatic art 
were concerned. He left essential points disregarded and 
when he found at the end that he had sinned against 
Aristotle, which nevertheless he had not wished to do, he 
endeavoured to absolve himself by means of explanations 
and caijsed his pretended master to say things which he 
never thought. 

4 

* He Bays: “Je liasarderai quelque chose but cinquante ans de 
travail pour la scene,” in his dissertation on Brama. His first play, 
‘M^lite,* dates from lfi25, and his last, * Snreiia,* from 1G75, which 
makes exactly fifty years, so that it is certain that in his exposition 
of Aiiototle he was able to have an eye to all liis plavs. 
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Corneille liad brought martyrs upon the stage and had 
represented them as the most perfect, blameless beings ; he 
had produced the most loathsome monsters in Prusias, 
Phocas, and Cleopatra and of both these species Aristotle 
has maintained they are unsuitable for tragedy, because 
neither can excite pity nor fear. What does Corneille say 
to this ? How does he manage that neither his own dignity 
nor the authority of Aristotle has to suffer from such a 
contradiction ? ^ 

“ We can easily come to terms with Aristotle. We 
need only presume that he did not mean to maintain 
that both means, terror and oomj)assion, were required at 
the same time to elfetjt the i)urifi cation of our pafesions, 
which a(!Cording to him is the eliief aim of tragedy, but 
that one of tliese means would bo sufficient. We may 
eontirm this explanation from his own works, if we rightly 
wcigli the reasons ho gives for the exclusion of such events 
as he censures in tragedies, lie never says this or that is 
not suited to tragedy because it only excites compassion 
and no fear, or that such a thing is insupportable because 
it only excites fear without awakening compassion. On 
the contrary ho rejects them on that account because as 
ho says they neitli(‘r produce compassion nor fear, and he 
thus shows us tliat they displeased him because they 
lacked both, and that he would not deny them his approval 
if they effected only one of these.” 

' No. 76. 

Now this is utterly false. I cannot marvel enough how 
Dacior who ife usually very observant of the distortions 
that Corneille practised on Aristotle’s text for his own 
ends could overlook this, the greatest of all. True how 
could he avoid overlooking it since he never consulted the 
philosopher’s own exi)lanation of compassion ? As 1 have 
said what Corneille imagines is utterly false. Aristotle 
cannot have meant this, or we |hould have to beiieve 
that he could forget his own explanation, we should have 
to believe he could contradict himself in the most flagrant 

* 11 08 t aise da uous aocommoder ayco Ariatoie/* 
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manner. ' If, according to his doctrine, the misforttineb of 
another which we do not fear for ourselves cannot awaken 
our pity, he could not be satisfied with any tragedy which 
excites pity alone and no fear, sbccauso ho deemed such a 
matter an impossibility; such actions did not exist for 
him. Ifc believed that events capable of awakening om* 
compassion, must at the same time awaken our fear, or 
rather, by means of this fear, they awaken compassion. 
Still less could he have conceived the action of a tragedy, 
ivhich might excite our fear without awakening our com- 
passion, for he was convinced that all which excited fear 
for ourselves lynst awaken our compassion too as soon as 
we saw it threaten or. befall others, and this is the ease in 
tragedy, where wo see all the evils which we fear, hap- 
pening to otheys and not to ourselves. 

It is true that when Aristotle speaks of the actions that 
are not suited to tragedy, he several times uses the 
expression that they excite neither compassion nor fear, 
Imt so much the worse for Corneille if ho was misled by 
this neither^ nor. These disjunctive particles do not 
always express what he makes them exy)ress. For if we 
deny two or more (qualities to an object by nn'ans of those 
particles, the existence of the object, notwithstanding that 
one Or the other of the things are w^anting to it, depends 
(fix whether these tilings can be separated in nature as we 
separate them in the abstract and by means of the symbolic 
expression. For example, if we say of a woman that she 
is neither handsome nor witty, we certainly mean to say 
that we should be satisfied if she possessed either of these 
attributes ; for wit and beauty can bo separated not only 
in thought but they are separated in reality. Hut if we 
say, thk man believes neither in heaven, nor in hell, do we 
mean to say thereby that we should be satisfied if he 
believed in one of them, if he only believed in heaven and 
no hell, or in hell and no heaven ? Sur^y not, for who- ^ 
ever bob* eves the one, must needs believe the other ; ' 
heaven and hell, punishment and reward are relative 
terms ; if the ofie exists, so does the other. Or to draw 
an illustration from an allied ajt, when we say, this 
picture is good for nothing, it has neither outline nor 
colour, do we mean to say by this that a good painting 
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could exist with either of the two alone ? This is very 
clear. 

But how if the definition that Aristotle gives of com- 
passion were false ? How if we could feel compassion with 
evils and misfortunes that we have in no wise to fear for 
ourselves? 

It is true we do not require the element of fear to feel 
displeasure at the physical sufferings of a person whom wo 
love. This displeasure arises merely from our percei>tion 
of the imiierfection, as our love arises from the perception 
of the ])erfections of the individual, and from this fusion 
of pleasure and displeasure arises the mixed sensation we 
call compassion. 

But granting this I do not believe that I shall be obliged 
to forsake Aristotle’s cause. 

For if we can feel compassion for others without fear 
for ourselves it remains incontestable that our compassion, 
strengthened by this fear, becomes far more vivid and 
intense than it would be without it. Then what hinders 
us from assuming that the mixed sensation ev<.)ked by the 
physical sufferings of a beloved object can alone be elevated 
to that lu'Jglit where it deserves to bo called affection by 
adding to it the element of fear for ourselves. 

This was what Aristotle really assumed, ho did not 
regard compassion ‘according to its primary emotions, he 
regarded it merely as an effect. Without mistakirig the 
former he only denies to the spark the name of flamo. 
Compassionate emotions unaccompanied by fear for our- 
selves, ho designates philanthropy, and he only gives the 
name of compassion to the stronger emotions of this kind 
which are connected with fear for ourselves. Now though 
he inaiutaiiis that the misfortunes of a villain excite 
neither our compassion nor our fear, ho docs not therefore 
deny that the spectacle could awaken emotion in us. The 
villain is still a man, a human being who for all his moral 
imperfections possesses i)erfections enough to raise the wish 
in us not to witness his ruin and destruction, and arouses in 
us an emotion nearly allied to compassion, the elements as 
it were of compassion. But as I have said Aristotle does 
not call these emotions allied to compassion, compassion, 
but philanthropy. He says: “We must not permit a 
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villain to jass from Tinfortunate to fortunate circumstances, 
for nothing can be more untragical ; it then has nothing 
of all thaf it ought to have, it awakens neither philan- 
thropy, pity, nor fear. Neither must it be an utter villain 
who passes from haj)py to unhappy conditions. Such an 
event may indeed excite philanthropy, but neither com- 
passion nor fear.** I know of nothing more bald and 
absurd than the common rendering of the word philan- 
thropy. Its adjective is usually translated into Latin by 
“ hominibus gratiim ;’* into French by “ ce qui jieut faire 
quelqiie plaisir”; and into German by “what may give 
pleasure** (was Vergniigen machen kann). So lar as 1 can 
discv)vcr. only Goulston appears not to have mistaken the 
philoso])her’s meaning ; ho translated ^ L^dvOgwirovhy “ quod 
humaiiitatis seiisu tangat.’* For under this meaning of 
philanthropy is comprehended the feeling that even the 
misfortunes of a criminal can evoke, it is not joy at his 
merited punishment that is understood, but the sympa- 
thetic feeling of liiimanity which is awakened in us at the 
moment of his su tiering in spite of our consciousness that 
his sufferings are nothing but his desert. Herr Curtius 
indeed would limit these compassionate emotions felt for 
a snfl'ering villain to a certain species of evils. He says: 
“ 'I'kose accidents to the vicious which excite neither pity 
nor fear in us, must be the consequences of their vices ; 
for if they happened to them by chance, or innocently, they 
still re tarn in the hearts of the spectators the j)rivileges 
of humanity which does not deny compassion to a 
villain wfio suffers iniioctmtly.*’ But ho does not seem 
sufficiently to have considered this. jFor even when the 
misfortune befalling a villain is the immediate conse- 
quence of his crimes, we still cannot iielp suffering with 
him at the sight of his punishment. 

The aiithor of the ‘ Letters on the) Sensations ’ says : 
“ Behold yonder multitude that ckowds around a 
condemned criminal. They have heard! of all the horrors/ 
the vices he has committed, they have detested his 
wicked course of life, they have probably hated him 
himself- Now he is dragged pale anfcl fainting to the 
terrible scaffold. The people press tli^ough the crowd, 
stand on tiptoe, climb the roofs to sec how his features 
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become distorted in death. The verdict is spoken, the 
hangman approaches, one moment more will decide his 
destiny. IIow earnestly do all the hearts now wish him 
pardoned. What! pardoned? he, the object of their 
detestation? he, whom a moment before they would 
themselves have sentenced to death? Whereby has a 
spark of humanity been rekindled in them? Is it not 
the close aj>proach of punishment, the sight of the most 
terrible physical ill that reconciles us again even with this 
vile wretch and wins him our affection? Without love 
it would 1)0 impossible to have compassion on his fate.*^ 

And it is this love, say I, which we can never entirely 
lose towards our follow-creatures, which smoulders inextin- 
guishably beneath the ashes by which our stronger 
emotions are covered, and which only awaits a favourable 
gust of wind from misfortune, grief and crime to be 
blown into the fiamo of compassion ; it is this love which 
Aristotle understands under the name philanthropy. We 
are right when wo comprehend it as included under the 
name of compassion. But Aristotle was not wrong when 
ho assigned to it a distinct name, to distinguish it from 
the highest grade of compassionate emotions in which 
they become affections by the addition o£ a possible fear 
for ourselves. 

No. 77. 

We must here m^^et an ohjection. If Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the effc jt of compassion was that it was 
necessarily connected with fear for ourselves, why was it 
requisite to have mentioned fear by itself? The word 
compassion includes it already and it would have sufficed 
if he had merely said, tragedy is to effect the purification 
of our passions by the excitation of our pity. The 
addition of the word fear says nothing more and makes 
that which he says, ambiguous and uncertain. 

I reply, if Aristotle had merely intended to teach us 
which passions tragedy could and should excite, be then 
could certainly have spared himself the addition of .fear 
and would bcyou.d doubt have done so, for never was 
there philosopher (Who so spared words as he did. But 
he desired to teai^h us at the same time which of the 
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passions excited in ns by tragedy should be purified and 
in this intention he was obliged to mention fear separ- 
ately. Fcft: although according to him the sensation of 
compassion cannot exist cither in or out of the theatre 
without fear for ourselves, although fear is a needful 
ingredient of compassion yet this does not hold good 
conversely, and pity for others is no ingredient of fear 
for ourselves. When once the tragedy is ended, our })ity 
ceases, and nothing remains in ns of all the experienced 
emotions but the possible fear for ourselves which the 
misfortunes we have jutied have awakened in us. This 
fear we carry away with us, and as it ludps as an 
ingredient of^pity to jmrify our pity, it now helps to 
purify itself as a passion cajjablo of indeijcndent con- 
tinuous existence. Consequently to show that it could 
do this and really does it, Aristotle deemed it necessary 
to name it separately. * 

It is incontestable that Aristotle never contemplated 
giving a sharp logical definition of trage dy, for without 
limiting himself to its merely essential qualities, he 
admitted several accidental ones that had become neces- 
sary by the customs of his day. But when we deduct^ 
these and reduce the other distinctive features, there 
remains a perfectly accurate definition, namely this, that 
a tragedy is a poem which excites cora[)assi()ii. According 
to its genus it is the imitation of an action, like the epopee 
and comedy, but according to its species, the imitation of 
an action worthy of compassion. From these two defini- 
tions all the rules can bo perfectly deduced and even its 
dramatic form may be determined. ^ 

This latter statement may be doubted. At least I 
know no art critic who ever dreamed of attempting this. 
They all regard the dramatic form of tragedy as some- 
thing traditicmal, which is so nowadays because it is so, 
and which is left so because it is bold to be good. 
Aristotle alone' has penetrated to the cause, but in his 
explanation he has rather presupposed it than clearly 
explained it. He says : “ Tragedy is thie imitation of an 
action — ^which not by the means of narration but by the 
means of pity and fear effects the purification of these and 
similar passions.*’ It is thus that he tpresses himself, 
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word for word. Who is not struck by this curious 
■ antithesis : “ not by the means of narrative but by the 
means of pity and fear.” Pity and fear are "'the means 
employed by tragedy to attain its end, a narrative can 
only refer to the manner how to employ or not to employ 
these ways and means. Does it not seem as if Aristotte 
had left a hiatus here ? Does it not seem as if the proper 
antithesis of narrative, which here is dramatic form, is 
lacking? But what is it the translators do with the 
hiatus ? One of them carefully walks round it, the other 
fills it in, but merely with words. None of them see 
anything further in it than a careless construction of 
words to wliicli they do not deem it necessary to pay any 
attention, provided they can render the meaning of the 
philosopher, Dacicr translates d\ne action — qai sans le 
secours de la narration, par le moyen de la compassion et de la 
terreur, &c., and Chirtius “ of an action which not by the 
relation of the poet but by the representation of the 
action itself purifies us from the faults of the represented 
passions, by means of terror and l>ity.” Very good ; 
both say what Aristotle means to say, only they do 
not say it as he said it. And all depends upon this as, 
for it is not merely a careless construction of words. 
Briefly the matter stands thus. Aristotle perceived that 
pity necessarily recjuired a present evil, that evils which 
happened long ago or threaten in the distant future are 
not at all commis(.*rated by us or at any rate not as mu(!h 
as present ones ancitliat it was consequently necessary to 
represent the action which is to arouse our pity not as 
past but as preseikt— that is to say, not in the narrative 
but in the dramatic form. This alone that our pity is 
excited little or not at all by narrative and solely and 
alone by the actual sight, this justifies him in substituting 
in his definition the thing itself in place of the form of 
the thing, because the thing itself is only capable of this 
'’form. Ilad he deemed it possible that our pity could be 
excited by narration it would indeed have been a very 
faulty leap, when he siiid “ not by narrative but by pity 
and fear.” But since he was convinced that pity and fear 
could alone be ^excited in imitation by means of the 
dramatic form, he was fully justified in taking this leap 
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for the sake of brevity. For this I refer to the before- 
mentioned ninth chapter of the second book of Elietoric.^ 
Now with reference to the moral aim accorded to tnigedy 
by Aristotle, and which he deemed needful to incliule in 
his definition, it is well known what controversy lias i>een 
occasioned by it, especially in modem times. 

I venture to undertake to prove that all who have de- 
clared themselves against it have not understood Aristotle*. 
They have all substituted their own ideas for his before 
they knew for certain what they were. They quarrel 
about whims, which they create themselves, and imagine 
they have indisputably confuted the philosopher wlien 
they have merely confuted the cobwebs of their own brains. 
I cannot enter just now into a more detailed discussion of 
this matter, anly in order that I may not appear to sj)eak 
without proof, I will make two observations : — 

1, They make Aristotle say “ tragedy is to purify us by 
means of terror and pity from the, faults of the ))assions 
represented.’* The passions represented ? Then 1 supjjose 
if the hero is rendered unha])py by curiosity and ambition, 


by love or anger, it is our curiosity, our ambition, our 
love, our anger, that tragedy is meant to purify? This 
never entered Aristotle's mind ; in fchis manner these 
gentlemen have good fighting ground ; their imagination 
changes windmills into giants, tJiey tilt towards them 
in the certain hope of victory, am,! })ay no attention to 
Sancho who has nothing further ihan sound common- 
sense, and ambling on his peaceable animal calls after 
them not to be in such a hurry am^ just open their eyes 
a little.. Tail/ tokwtwv TraOrjfjLaTdiv Bay' Aristotle, and that 
does ot mean the represented ])assi*(>ns ; they ought to 
have .ran^lated this by “these and siich like,” or by the 
awa^ined passions. This tolovtwv r(;4.}rs only to the pre- 
ceding pity and, fear ; tragedy should \ -xcite our pity and 
' iar to purify these and such like p.^ssions, hut not a ' 
issions without distinction. But hd ^ says roLovTtov aL _ 
it TovTtov, these and such like, and not 1 only these, to show 


* *E7r€t 8* ^77^1$ ^aiv6fifva rh. iFdBrjj iKeavd €t\ rd 8i fj,vpio(rrhif (ros 
7Ci/(ijuem, ^ icrdfiepa, oih* iXiri^ovTtSf oihe /tte/uvrjjuei.Si, ^ ovk i\4oxKriP 
^ ovx SfjLoiaSf dvdyKri rovs ffwaTrepyaCofityovs o’f^fj.ao’i kuI <f>wyous Ka\ 
itrBririt Kal (iXcDS rp vvoKpiffeif d\€€tytfTtpovs eluai. f 1 
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tliai he comprelionfled by pity not merely pity properly 
so called but all philanthropic emotions in general, and 
by fear not merely the displeasure at impending evil, but 
every kind of displeasure related to it, thus the displeasure 
experienced from a past evil as well as from a present one, 
sorrow and grief. In this large compass the pity and fear 
excited by tragedy is to purify our pity and fear, but only 
these and no other passions. Beyond doubt tragedy may 
furnish other useful lessons and examples besides these, 
and purify other j)assions, but these are not its aim ; these 
it has in common with the epopee and comedy, in so far as it 
is a poem, the imitation of an action in general, but not in 
so l‘ar as it is a tragedy, the imitation of an action worthy 
of pity. All species of poetry are intended to improve us ; 
it is sad that it should bo necessary to have^to prove this, 
still sadder that there are poets who even doubt it. But 
all species of poetry cannot improve all things, at least 
not everyone as perfectly as another, but what each can 
Iinj)rove most perft'ctly, and better than any other species 
— that alone is its peculiar aim. 


No. 78. 

2. As the adversaries of Aristotle paM no attention to 
what kind of passioiijS he meant to purify in us by the 
means of pity and ft ar in tragedy, it -was very natural 
that they should be in error as to tlio purification itself. 
At the close of his Politics, when Aristotle is speaking of 
the purification of passions by means of music he promises 
to treat of this purification in detail in his Poetics. Corneille 
says, “ Becanso wo ^ind nothing at all about this matter in 
the Poetics the grcfl ter part of his commentators have con- 
ceived the idea tha'^. it has not come down to us complete.” 
W hat, nothing at a 1 about this ? I, for my part, believe that 
X have found ainon*; that which remains to us of his Poetics 
it may bo much or little, but any way all that he deemed 
necessary to say about this matter to any one not wholly 
unacquainted with his philosophy. Corlieille himself 
observed one passhge which according to him afforded suffi- 
cient light to discover the means by which the purifiication 
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of the pa^ions was effected in tragedy ; that namely where 
Aristotle ^ays “ pity demands one who suffers undeserv * 
edly, and fear one of ourselves.” This passage is truly very 
important, only Corneille has employed it erroneously. He 
cx)uld hardly do otherwise, because he had got his head full 
of the purification of passions in general. “ Pity for the mis- 
fortunes which we see befalling one of ourselves awakens 
fear in us lesj a similar misfortune befall us; this fear 
awakens the desire to avoid it and this desire an endeavour 
to moderate, to improve, even to exterminate the passion, by 
means of which the person is suffering whoso misfortunes 
we pity, for season tells every one that we must cast off 
the cause if wo wish to avoid the effect.” N ow this mode 
of reasoning makes fear a mere tool by means of which pity 
effects the pivification of the passion. This is false and 
cannot possibly have been Aristotle’s meaning, because 
tragedy could then purify all the passions ; not only 
those two that Aristotle expressly desired to see purified 
by it. It might purify our anger, our curiosity, our envy, 
our ambition, our liatrcd, and our love, just as it is the one 
or the other passion by means of which hfivc arisen the mis- 
fortunes of the commiserated person, but our pity and iear 
we should have to leave unpurified. Pi+'y and fear are those 
j)assions which we, not the acting /person ages, feel in 
tragedy ; they are those passions through which the acting 
personages touch us, not those wh|ich draw upon them 
their own misfortunes. There might be a play in which 
they both exist. But as yet I know no play, in which 
the commiserated person has been pli^nged into misfortune 
by the ipeans of misconceived pity aii 1 misconceived fear. 
Nevertheless such a work would be tl^ 5 only one in which 
that happens which Aristotle desircA according to Cor- 
neille, and even in this it would not llxppen according to 
the method ho demands. This singlJ play would be, as 
it were, the point at which two inclined straight lines meeU 
never to touch again in all eternity, riven Dacier coultf 
not so grossly miss the drift of Aristotli] He was obliged 
to be more attentive in his author’s wotids, and these say 
too positively that our pity and fear file purified by the 
pity and fear of tragedy. Since he belflved however that 
the benefits of tragedy would bo too smwl if it was merely 

2 £ 2 
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limited to this, ho let himself he led astray on the ^strength 
’(ji Corueille’s ex]»lanation to accord to tragedy purification 
of ftll other ^ssions. When Corneille on his pa^^t denied 
tins and showed hy examples that he held it more as a 
heautifnl thought than as a thing .generally attainable, 
])a<a‘<*r was oldiged to t‘nter into these examples whereby 
he found himself r(‘diiced to such straits that he was forced 
into making th(‘ most violent turns and twists to save his 
Aristoth^ and himself. I say ///« Aristotle, for the gemuin© 
one is lar removed from requiring sueli turns and twists, 
lie, to re]»<‘at it again and again, thought of no other 
passions wliich were to he ])urilied hy tragic pity and fear 
than our own ])ity and our own fear, and it is quite 
iiidilJerent to him whether tragedy contrilaites much or 
littl(‘ to the purifieati<ni of the other })assion8. Dacier 
slnmld liavfi n'sted on this ])urifie}ition, only in that case 
he ought to havo eoniu'cted it with a more complete con- 
ee]>lion, h(‘ says “how tragedy evokes pity and fear, to 
pujify pity and f(‘ar, is not v(Ty hard to explain. It 
evokes tliem hy ]>laeiug Ixd’on' our eyes the misfortunes 
tliai liave licfallen our fellow-creatures hy unpnuneditated 
faults, and it jiuiifies tliem hy making us acquainted with 
thes(.‘ misfortunes and thus teaches us, neither to fear 
them too murli nor th he nnived too much if they shmild 
really happen to onrselvc^s. It prepares men to liear 
hravely tin* greateslj calamities and inclines the most 
wretehi'd to dt'tMii thomselves hap}>y hy enabling them to 
com])are tlioir nn'sforlnnes witli tlie far greater ones rejire- 
sented in trag(‘dy. fr'ur in wliat circumstances could any 
out' he who would not recognise at sight of an CEdipus, a 
rhilv>ktetes, an Orestes, tliat all the evils that he has to 
hear are md to he oomjKired with those which these men 
hear.” W’ell, this/ is trm\ and this explanation cannot 
hav(< cost Dacier Inany headaches. He found it almost 
^^^vord for wor<l in /ne of the Stoics who always had an eye 
to apathy. Withqjjit ohjecting that the feeling of our o^wn 
mist*ry docs not p -nnit of much compassion bedside it, that 
coiiseijuently thii^pity is not to be awakened in a wretched 
man, that the pt^rihcatioii or modification Qf his sorrows 
cannot he effeote<f by pity, I will suffer all to stand as he 
has said it, only j. must ask how much has he said thereby ? 
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Has ho in any way asserted more than tliat pity purifies 
our passions? Certainly not, and this is scarcely tln^.. 
fourth patt of Aristotle’s demand, for when Aristotle main- 
tains that tragedy excites pity and fear to piirify pity and 
fear, who does not see that this comprehends far more 
than Dacier has deemed good to explain? For according to 
the different combinations of these concei)tion8 ho who 
would exhaust Aristotle must prove separately — 1. How 
tragic pity purifies our pity. 2. flow tragic fear purifies 
our fear. 3. How tragic pity purifies our fear. 4. Ilow 
tragic fear purifies our pity. Dacier rested at the tliird 
point only a^d he only exjdained this badly and partially. 
For whoever has endeavoured to arrive at a just and com- 
plete conception of Aristotle’s doctrine of the j)UTificatifin 
of the passigns will find that each of these four points 
includes in it a double contingency, namely, sine(} (to put 
it briefly) this purification rests in nothing else than 
in the transformation of passions into virtuous habits, 
and since according to our philosopher eaeli virtue lias 
two extremes between which it rests, it follows that if 
tragedy is to change our pity into virtue it must also bo 
able to purify us from the two extremes of |>ity, and the 
same is to be understood of fear, tragic pity must not 
only purify the soul of him who ha/^ too much pity, but 
also of him who has too little; tragi/^ fear must not simjily 
purify the soul of liiin who does i/ot fear any manner of 
misfortune but also of him who is ierrifitd hy every mis- 
fortune, even the most distant and liiost iinjuohable. Like- 
wise tragic pity in regard to fear nilust st<Hir])e tween -this 
too much and too lictlo, and cori\^irsely tragic fcSr in 
regard* to pity. Dacier as J have sai/1 has only shown how 
tragic pity may moderate excessiveKfear but not how its 
entire absence may be remedied, iicA how it may whole- 
somely increase fear in him who lAis too little; not to 
mention that of the rest he has shiiwn notliing at aL\, 
Those who followed after him have liiot in the least sw^- 
plied what he has left unclone. Hut f n order to set at rest 
the contest about the utility of trage<ly according to their 
opinion they have drawn matters into it \diieh Ixdong 
to poetiy in general but in no wise toiltraged^ as tragedy 
in particular ; for instance tragedy is ^tended' to nourish 
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and strengthen the feelings of humanity ; it is to produce’ 
, a love for virtue, a hatred for vice &c.,^ but, my^good sir, 
what poem should not do the same ? Then if this is the 
intention of# every poem it cannot be the distinctive 
feature of tragedy, and therefore this cannot be what we 
are seeking. 

No. 79. 

Now to return to our Richard. Richard arouses in us 
as little fear as pity ; neither fear in the misused appli- 
cation of that term for tlie sudden surprise of pity, nor in 
the real nu‘,aniiig of Aristotle of a wholesome fear lest a 
siiui lar misfortune Ixifall us. For if he awakened this fear, 
he would also excite our pity as certainly as he would on 
the otluT liand excite our fear if we in the least deemed 
him worthy of our pity. But lie is such an abominable 
rascal, such an incarnate devil, in whom we cannot find 
the least trait resembling ourselves, that I firmly Mievo 
if he were dolivcired over to all the tortures of hell before 
our very e^^cs wo should not have the smallest pity for 
him, nor the least fear that such punishments could be in 
store for ourselves, if th<*y are the inevitable consequences 
of such crimes only. Now finally what is the misfortune, 
the pnnislimont that lx 'falls him After being obliged’to 
witness him committing frightful crimes, we hear that he 
died sword in hand. nVlii'n the (pieen is told this the 
p(,>et makes her say “ This is something.” I could never 
refrain from siiying ta'uiys^'lf ; no this is nothing! many 
a g(K)d king died thfus dehmding his crown against a 
powerful rebel. Richjitird dies like a man on the battle- 
field of lionour, and ^ich a death is to indemnify me for 
the displeasure I folt,»throughoiit the play at the triumph 
of his crimes. (1 believe the Greek language is the only 
one which pessess(*a|a distinct word to express this dis- 
Ij^lj^sure at the. good fortune of a villain, vificais, v€fi€ 0 ‘av,^) 
death which jiught to have gratified my love of 
justice only feeds i|iy Nemesis. You esesape cheaply — 
think I, it is well tJ^at there is yet another jii||||ce tnan 
the poetic one. 

Curtius in Disae; tiition on the Intention of Tragedy, appended 
to Aristotlo’a Poctiea. 9 • Ariat. Itliet. Ub. fi. cap. U. 
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It may perhaps bo said ; agreed, we will give up Richard ; 
true the ^h>y is called after him but ho is not on tlia^ 
account the hero, nor the person through w]ios(3 means the 
purposes of tragedy are to be attained, ho is only to bo the 
means of exciting our pity for others ; do not the (lueen, 
Elizabeth, the princes excite this pity ? 

Tq avoid all verbal disputes, I say yes. But what 
strange, harsh sensation is it that has mixed itself up 
with my pity for these persons ; what is it that mak(‘s nm 
wish I coiild spare myself this pity? I do not generally 
wish this with tragic pity — 1 linger over it willingly and 
thank the poet for this sweet torture. 

Aristotle hfts well said it and it will certainly bo true, 
he speaks of a luapov of something t(irriblo, whi(;h we 
experience at sight of misfortunes of wholly good, wholly 
innocent por^jns ; and are not the queen, Elizalxdh, and 
the j)rince8 such persons? What have they done? How 
have they drawn it down uj)on tlKuuselvos tliat they are in 
the clutches of this monster ? Is it their fault that they 
have a better right to the throne than ho? How a])out 
the little moaning victims who can scarcely distinguish 
right from left ; who will deny that they deserve our whole 
sorrow? But is this sorrow that cansis me to think with 
a shudder of the destiny of these pe(/ple, with a shudder 
to which a nrurmur against rrovdd/mce is added whi(di 
is followed afar by despair; is this/ sorrow? I will not 
ask — pity? but call it as avc may, is ^ that meant to be 
excited by an imitative art ? j 

Let no one say history evokes it, tljat it is founded upon 
something that really occurred, lliat regally occurred? 
Granted ; then it has its good reascnri in the eternal and 
infinite connexion of all things. In Uiis connexion all is 
wisdom and goodness which appears 1i) us blind fate and 
cruelty in the few links picked out by the poet. Out of 
those few links he ought to make aT whole, rounded in 
itself, that is fully explained out of itself, where no dig^' 
culty arises, a solution of which is not found in his plan 
and which we are therefore forced to sjek outside of it in 
the general plan of all things. The whole of this earthly 
creator should be a mere outline of ^ the whole of tho 
eternal Creator, should accivjtom us t(^ the thought that 
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afi in ITini all things arc resolved for the best so also it 
..will he liere ; and the poet forgets his most nohle calling 
when he forces into a harrow circle the incoinprchensihlc 
ways of Providence and advisedly awakens our shudder 
thereat, O spare us ye that have our hearts in your 
j)ovver! To what end thes(i Stad emotions? — to teach us 
Hiihiiiishion ? Cool reason alone could teach us this and if 
t]»e teacliings of r(‘,ason are to have any hold on us, if wo 
for all our suluiiission are to retain confidence and joyful 
coui’agis it is most necessary that we should l>e reminded 
as little as possihhj of the perplexing instances of such 
uniiu‘i'il<*d terrible fates. Away with them from the stage, 
away with them if it might Ixi from all books. Now if 
not one oi‘ the j)erBonageH in Richard possesses the neces- 
sary ({ualities wliic^h th(‘.y ought to have were this work 
a n‘al traginly, liow lias it nevertheless come to bo con- 
sidered an interesting ]»lay by our public? If it ex^cites 
luutlier ])itv nor fear, what does it effect? It must 
ju'oduee some efiect. and it does, and if it does ])roduce an 
efieet, is it not indift’ereiit wind her it }>roduoes this kind 
or that ? If it occujui's tin* speculators, if it amuses them 
what more do we want ? Must they needs l)e amused and 
occupied according to the rules of Aristotle? 

This do(*s not sound unreasonable but tliere is an answer 
to it. Kveii if ‘liichard’ is no tragedy, it remains a 
dramatic ]K)cm, even if it lacks the l>eautie8 of tragedy 
it may yet liavc oilier lH*antics ; poetical expressions, 
nudapiiors, tirades, bold sentiments, the spirited dialogue, 
fortunati* situations for the actor to display the whole 
comjaiss of his voice^ the whole strength of his pantomimic 
art, Ac. , 

Of these K'aiities ‘ Richard * has many, and also has some 
others that are more nearly related to the genuine beauties 
of tragi‘dy. 

Richard is an alpuninahlo villain, but even the exercise 

our disgust, osj^eeially upon imitation, is not wholly 
w'ithout its plcjisuros. Even the monstrous in crime 
part ici] Kites in the emotions awakened in us by sublimity 
and audacity ; ev-'^rythiiig that Richard does is horrible, 
but all these horrtrs are committed for a purjiose ; Richard 
has a plan, and w rerever we perceive a plan our curiosity 
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is excited and wo willingly wait to see whetliar and how 
it will 1 ) 0 * executed ; we so love anything that has an ain^ 
that it allhrds us pleasure quite n>gardless of the morality 
of this aim. 

\V(* wish that Itichard should attain his aim and wo 
wish that he should not attain it. If ho attains it, we aro 
spared displeasure at means uscdessly employed, if he does 
not attain it, then so much hlood has been shed in vain, 
and since it has once been sIkmI \vc would ratlau- it had 
not been shed for the sake of ])astime. On the other hand 
this attainment would bo the triumjdi of malignity and 
there is muhing we less like to Inair. The aim interesbal us 
as an aim to be attained but as soon as it is attaimal wo 
only see in it all its abominable featun'S and we wish it 
had not bein attaimjd. This wisli wo foresee and we 
shudder at the accom])lishment of his aim. 

We love the good jau'sonages of tlie play, such a tender 
vivacious mother, sisters and brothers who live for each 
other ; such objects ahvays ]»l(nise us, always ex(nte our 
sweetest and most sympathetic emotions wlu;rever wo 
encounter them. To see tliem suflcring innoccaitly is 
harsh and not adapted to awaken eimdions conducive to 
our peace and improv(iment, but rt’ll it does evoke 
emotions. 

Thus the play occupies us throughout and phjases us by 
this occupation of our mental power/, d'his is true; only 
the inference is not true that is thoi^ght to b(i drawn from 
it, namely, that we sliould there fon^ ]m‘ satisfu-d with tho 
play. 

The j)oet may have done much iml yet have accom- 
plished nothing. It is not erumgh that his work has an 
effect upon us, it must have tliat tiloet upon us which 
belongs to its species, and it must nave that above all 
others. The lack of that can be in i%i> wise rejdacod l)y 
other effects, especially if the speei(‘8 islof that importance, 
value and difficulty that all trouble ahd ex(;rtions woi^d 
lx? in vain if it produced nothing hut sjuch effects as could 
be attained by an easier speei(‘s requirimg less j>rcparation. 
We must not set machines in motion raise a bundle of 
straw ; I must not blast wdiat 1 can am over wdth rny 
foot ; I must not set lire to a funeraV*/ in order to bum 
a gnat. 
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To what end the hard work of dramatic form ? Why 
build a theatre, disguise men and women, torture their 
memories, invite the whole town to assemble at one place 
if I intend to ]»n)duce nothing more with my work and its 
representation, than some of those emotions that would he 
produced as well by any good story that every one could 
load by his ehiinney-corncr at homo? 

The dramatic form is the only one by which pity and 
fear can 1)0 excited, at least in no other form can these 
passions he excited to such a dogresc. Neveiiheless it 
is preferred to excite all others rather than tS^iese; — never- 
thch'ss it is preferred to employ it for any purpose but this, 
for whiedi it is so esp(‘cia]ly adapted. 

The public will put up with it ; this is well, and yet hot 
well. One has no special longing for the board at 'which 
one always has to ])ut up with something. 

]t is well known how intent the Greek and Roman 
people weri' u]>on their theatres; especially the forni<?r on 
their tragic spectaeh's. ( ’ompared with this, how indifferent, 
how cold is our ]»eoph‘ towards the theatre! Whencje this 
difference if it doesr not arise from the fact that the Gr^ks 
felt themselves aniu^ated by their stage with such intense, 
such extraordinary eiootions. tliat they could hardly await 
the moment to exjuTyuico them again and again, whereas 
we are conscious of siich weak impressions fi'om our stage 
that wo rarely deem it worth time and money to attain 
tliein. We most of us go to the theatre from idle curiosity, 
from fashion, from ennui, to sec people, from desire to see 
and l>o seen, and oii'ly a few, and those few very* seldom, 
go from any other luotivo. 

I say we, our po<»jdt*, our stage, but I do not mean the 
Germans only. We (iermans eonfess openly enough that 
wc do not as yet jjfossess a theatre. What many of our 
Antics who j(un in /,his confession and are great admirers 
01 the French theatre think when they make it I 
cannot say, but I k now well what I think. I think that 
not alone wo Gerinans, Imt also that those who boast of 
having hail a theafredbr a hundred years, ay, who boast 
of having the l>est theatre in all Europe, even the 
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French have as yet no theatre, certainly no' tragic one. 
The iropressions produced by French tragedy are so 
shallow, so\Jol(}. — ^Let us hear a Frenchman himself speak 
of them. 

M. de Voltaire says : ** Combined with the surpassing 
beauties* of our theatre is connected a liidden fault which 
remained unobserved because the public of its own accord 
could have no higher ideas than those imparted to it by 
the models of the great masters. Only iSaint-Evremond 
has discovered this fault, he says that our dramatic works 
do not make sufficient impression, that that wliich sliould 
excite our j)ity only awakens tenderness, that emotion 
takes the place of agitation, and surprise the place of fear, 
in short, that our impressions do not peiietrale deeply 
enough. It cannot be denied that Saiiit-Evreiaond has 
put his finger \o the secret sore of the French theatre. 
Let no one rejoin that Saint-Evreinond is the autlior of a 
miserable comedy, ‘ {Sir Politic Wouldbe,’ and of another 
equally miserable one called ‘ The Operas ' ; that his small 
social poems are the shallowest and commonest we possess 
of this kind, that he is nothing but a plirase-mougi.T ; one 
may have no spark if genius and yet [possess much wit and 
taste.^ His taste was unrjue.stinnubl}^ very su])tle, since he 
accurately hit the cause wliy mo.st of our ])lays arc weak 
and cxdd; we have alwa3’s hi(;kcd a degrw of warmth, hut 
we possess everything else.” Which (means we possessed 
everythipg only not that which we ought to have had, our 
tragedies were exctdlent, only tho^' iwm'o no tragedies. 
How w'as it that the}' wor(j none? Voltaire (j(U]tinuos : 
‘•This coldness, this monotonous wealamjss arose in ))art 
from the {>etty spirit of gallantry tliat rVigned at that time 
among our courtiers and ladies, and lAnsformed trage<ly 
into a succession of amorous oonversatidns after the taste 
of Cyrus and Clelie. The plays that inay be excepted 
therefrom consisted of long pditical riasonings such as 
have spoilt Sertoriiis, made Otho cold\and Siirena md» 
Attila wretched. There was yet anothej: cause that kept 
back high pathos from our stage and presented the action 
from becoming truly tragic, and that jwas the narrow 
miserable theatre with its poor scenery.!. What could he 
done on a few dozen boards that were brides filled with 
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Bpectatorg ! * How could tlio eyes of the spectators be 
bribed and enchained, deceived by any display df pomp, by 
any artifice ? Wliat great tragic action could \fQ performed 
there? What liberty could tlie iuiagiiiation of the poet 
have there? The plays had to consist of long narratives 
and they thus Ixjcaiue rath(‘r dialogues than plays. Every 
aeb)r wished to sliine in a long monologue and every play 
that did not contain these was reje^cted. In this form all 
theatrical action, tlie great expressions of passion fell away, 
thci'o were no powerful j)icturcs oi‘ human misery, all 
traits of the terrible that could j)cnetrato to the innermost 
sonl w(‘r(i absi^it, the heart was scarcely touched instead 
of b(‘ing torn.” 

'riie tirst cause alleg(Ml is very true; gallantry and 
politics always leave us cold, and as yet no poet in the 
world lias suc(‘,ee(l<‘d in combining with them the excita- 
tion of [uty and fear. The fornuironly (ixhihiits the /a/ or 
th(‘ schoolmaster, the latter requires that we should have 
nothing but th(* Iniman being. 

Ibit tlie second cause, how about that? is it possible that 
the want of a large tli(‘atre and good soemuy should have 
Hucli an infbienee on fhe genius of the poet? Is it true 
tliat every tragi^c action dtunaiids pomp and display; 
ought not tlic p(. ‘t ratlier so to arrange his play^ that 
it can jiroducc* its mil eth'ct without these apjiendages? 

It certainly ougiit to do so, a(H‘ording to Aristotle. 
The philosopher says; ‘‘ Pity and fear may lie excited by 
vision, th(*y may also be produced by the connexion of 
the events tlioiiisqlves, the latter jdan is more excellent 
and after the mauler of the Ix'st ]K)ets. The fable must 
Ik* so arranged tl^at it must cxidte juty and fear in him 
who merely listeiis to the relation of its events ; such is 
the fable of ‘(Eiipus' that only requires to be heard to 
produce this efleit. To attain this aim by the organs of 
sight requires fiir less art and is the business of those 
,,who have undertaken the business of the representation 
of the play.” / 

Shakespeare’s [plays are said to afford a curious proof how 
necMlless ai-e scei^iic decorations. We are asked what plays 
ccuild more nei‘(k the a*<sistaneo of scenery and the whole art 
of the decorator |than these with their constant mterru2)tions 
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and change«of scone; yet there was a time when the stages 
on whicli tl^ey >vere performed consisted of nothing hnt a 
curtain of poor coarse stuff which when it was drawn up 
sliowod cither the walla hare or else hung with matting or 
ta]) 08 try. Hero was nothing for the imagination, nothing 
to assist the comprehension of the s])ectator or to help 
the actor and yet it is said, that notwithstanding, Shake- 
Bi)eare’8 plays were at that time more intelligible without 
scenery than they became afterwards with it.^ 

If therefore the poet need take no notice of decorations, 
if the decorations may be omitted oven where they appear 
necessary without any disadvantage to his play, why 
should the nariow misenible theatre be the reason that 
the French poets have furnished us with no touching 
plays? Not s«, this was not the cause, the cause lay in 
themselves. 

And experience has proved this. Nowadays the French 
have a l)eautiful roomy stage, no spectators are tolerated 
on it, the coulisses are empty, thf sceno-paintcr has a free 
field; he paintfe and builds all tie fioct requirc'S of him, 
yet where are they now, those warmer plays which they 
have attained since? Does M. de Voltaire flatter himself 
that Jiis ‘Semiramis’ is such a play? It contains pomp 
and decoration enough ; a ghost into tl/e bargain, and yet 
I know no chillier play than his ‘ Semiramis.’ 

i 

No. *81. 

Now do I mean to assert by all thisfthat no Frenchman 
is cajuible of writing a really txaieliu.gj tragical play ; that 
the volatile spirit of the nation is uiial)le to grapple with 

‘ Cibber’s ‘Lives of the Poets of Cireat PritiLn and Ireland,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 78, 7*J: “Some have insinuated that fine ipenes proved the ruin 
of ttctinpf. In tne reign of diaries I. there wabnotidng more than a 
curtain of very coarse stuff, up<in tfio drawing lui) of which tho stage 
appenrtd. eithf3r with bare walls <»n the HiuL*p, coarsely matted, or 
<‘nvt red with tapestry; so that ff»r tho place 4*igirially repn serihxf, 
and all the sucet^sivo changes in wldch the poet?' of those times freely 
indulged themselves, there was nothing to help the spectator’s under- 
standing, or to assist the uetor’s performance, liut bare iiiiagination. 
The spirit and judgment of tlie actors supplieif all deftciencies and 
made, us some would insinuate, plays more inteUigible witliout scenes 
than they afterwards were with Uieiu.” 
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such a tasl:? I should be ashamed of myself if I had 
even thought this. Germany has not as yet ii^ado herself 
ridiculous by any Bouhours and I, for my part, have not 
the Ic^ast inclinaticm towards the part. I am convinced 
that no people in Uie world have Ixicn specially endowed 
with any mental gift superior to that of any other 
p<.*op]e. It is true wc say the meditative Englishman, 
the witty Frenchman. But wlio made this distinction? 
Certainly not nature, who divided all things equally 
among all. There are as many witty Englislimen as 
Fremhinen and as many meditative Frenchmen as medi- 
tative Englishmen, while the bulk of the people is 
iKuthiT one nor the otlu-r. What then do I mean? I 
mean to say that the French might very well have 
wliat os yet tlu-y liavo not got, a true tragedy; and why 
have they not got it? Voltaire ought to have kno^vn 
hi nmol f vi ry much better if he meant to alight on the 
reas<jn. 

J mean tlioy have not got it because th'y deem they 
]uiv(5 laid it ibr a long time; in this belief they arc 
certainly eonbruuMl by sometliing they ]» 0 S 8 es 8 beyond all 
otlier nations, by tlieir vanity, but this is no gift of 
naturo. Nations are like individuals; in his youth 
Gottsehed was d<‘e\iif*(l a poet, In'caust' in those days, it 
» was n<»t known Jiow to distinguish lH.'twecn the poetaster 
ami the ]uKt. l>q-and-hy pliilosophy and criticism 
explainml this difl'oiviu'c and if Gbttschod had but kept 
pane with tJiis centary. if his opinion and his taste had 
DL'cii enlarged and purified together Avith the opinion and 
taste of his age, ho /might ])erhap8 from a poetaijter have 
become a p<K‘t. But since he had so often heard himself 
ciilled th(^ greatc'stf ]>oet, since his vanity persuaded him 
that this was so,l lie rt iuained what he was. It was 
impossible for binl to attain wbat he Ixilieved he already 
possessed and the Alder he grew the more obstinately and 
imblushingl}' ho |niuintuiiied^^ himself in this fancied 
possession. 1| 

It seems to me l|ie same thing has happened with the 
French. Scarcclj hiwl (’ornoillo tom theii* theatre a 
little fix>m the J|ato of barbarism, than they already 
believed themi>o|^es quite close to perfection. They 
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deemed that Racine had given it the finishing touch and 
after this* no one questioned (which indeed they never# 
had done) iw'hother the tragic poet could not he yet more 
pathetic, more 'touching, than Corneille and Racine. It 
was taken for granted that this was impossible, and all 
the emnlation of the successive poets was limited to the* 
endeavour to be as like as possible to the one or the other. 
For a hundred years they have thus deceived themselves 
and in ]uirt their neighbours. Now let some one come 
and tell them this and see what they will reply. 

Of the two it is Corneille who has done the greatest harm 
and exercised the most }>emiciouB influence (»n these 
tragedians. Rdcine only seduced ])y hisexam])le, Corneille 
by his examples and doctrines togiither, the lattcsr’ especi- 
ally, which were accepted as oracles by the whole mition 
(t^xcepting a ftiw pedants, a IIod(‘lin, a Dacior who, how- 
ev(*r, often did not know t}iem.s(dve8 what they desired) 
and followed by all sue-cewling poets. 1 would venture to 
prove bit })y bit tliat these d(A trines could produce nothing 
],ut the most shallow, vaj)id and untragical stuff. 

The rules of Aristotle are all calcuiatc<l to produce the 
greatest tragic effect. What does Corneille do with them ? 
He brings them forward falstdy and inaccurately and 
because ho still finds them too severe, he endeavemrs with 
one and the other to introduce quelques moderatims, qudques 
favorahles interpretatums and thus weakijiis and disfigures, 
misinterprets and frustrates every rule, and why ? pour 
n'etre pas oblige de condamner heaucoup d^ poemes que nous 
avons vu reussir sur nos theatres ; an excellent reason I 

I will rapidly mention the chief points, some of them 1 
have touched on already but for the s<p,ke of connexion I 
must mention them again. 

1. Aristotle says tragedy is to excite ■j)ity and fear, Cor- 
neille says oh, yes, but as it happeiisj^'both together are 
not always necessary, we can be contented with one of 
them, now pity without fear, anothe: ^time fear without 
pity. Else where should I be, I the gr^t Corneille with 
ray Rodrigue and iny Chimene? Thelse good children 
awaken pity, very great pity, but scarcely fear. And again 
where should I bo with ray Cleopatra, | my Prusias, and 
my Fhocas? Who can have pity on the^ wretches? but 
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thfjy create’ fear. So Corneille believed and the French 
’ believed it after him, 

2. Aristotle says tragedy Bhoiild excite pit^ and fcMir, 
both, be it understood, l^y means of one and the Bamo 
j)erHon. Cormalle su^s: if it bo ha])]>en8 very good. It is 
not however abHolntt ly necjcsBary and W(i may employ tw'? 
different p»‘-rs<»nH to jiroduet* these two stniKat ions as 3 have 
doiui in my * h‘< »d« >guue.’ 'Jdiis is what Corneille did and the 
French do after liim. 

3. Aristotle says by means of the [nty and fear excited 
in ns hy trag<‘dy onr ]>ity and our fear and all that is 
conrieefed witli tliem are to ]k 3 j)urified. Corneillo 
knows nothing of all this and imagim^s that Aristotle 
wished to say tragedy excites our pity in order to 
awaken our fear, in order to purify by^this fear the 
passit»nK which had drawn down misfortunes upon tlio 
pers(»n we commiserate*. I will say nothing of the value 
of this aim, (Uioiigh that it is not Aristotle’s and that since 
Corneille gjive to his tragedies »|uite another aim they 
TM‘eessajily In'caiiH' w(nks totally different from those 
wluaiee Aristotle h.el de<lue<-d his theories, they needs 
became trag<'(lie> whieli were no true tragedies. And 
such not ''Illy his but all French tragedies became beeauso 
tlu'ir authors did uottl inkof the aim of Aristidh*, birt the 
aim of (Nuneille. J\ h.ive already said that Facier wished 
to unite both aims, m\t i ven tliis mere luiiuii would have 
weakemai tlu* fonny^r and tragedy would have remained 
beneath its highest Hfeet ; added to this Daeier, as 1 have 
shown, had only a very iin]>erfect conception of the former 
and it was no Avoi^der if he therefore imagined that the 
Frmieh tntgedies bf liis age rather attained the former 
than the latter aiiA. He siiys Q Poet. d’Arist.’ chap. 6th, 
rem. 8): “ Xotre I tragedie j>eut reussir assez dans la 
premiere i>artic, cjest-a-dire (ju’eUe }K‘ut exciter et purger 
la terrt‘ur et la colmpashion. hlais elle parvient rarernent 
^ la deniiere, qui l*st i>ourtantla plus utile, elle purge pen 
les autres passioufe, uu comme elle roule ordinairement sur 
des intrigues d’amour, si elle en ])urgeoit quelqu’une, ce 
Bcroit eelle-h'i s» die, et jair la il est ais4 de voir qu’elle ne 
fait quo peu de fijuit.” Now the truth is exactly the con- 
trary. We eotild »oonor find French tragedies which satis- 
fied the latter iniention than the former. I know several 
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Firncl! plays \vliidi distinctly rcprcstnt ill-const 
‘|U( ij‘.*t‘s Al’ soint' passion from wliicli \v<‘ may (h\i\v man^^ 
j(U)ti Jc-swus ro^ardinj;- tliivS jtassion. I’lit 1 know noiu*. 
fljat oxi’iP* Jiiy j)ity in tin* do<;m* in whioh Iraj^tMly slioiild 
'■\( it‘‘ it, wliik' 1 oi'rtainly know various tin-ok and 
Mn,t;lis]j plays wlii<‘]i can t'voilt* it. Varitujs Fromdi ]>lays 
air v<«*y clt'vor, instrnclivo works, winch 1 think worth\ 
oj'all praise, only they arc not trar-edit's. 'J'hcir authors 
<ouldnnt lu' ot h('r\\ is(* ill. iu of o'(>(>d inttdh'ct ; in part they 
take no mean rank amonp; poets, oidy Hiev are not tra;;i(; 
]>o( Is, only their ( \>i‘neille cold ihieine, 1 heii t h’/diillon and 
\ OJtaire have litth* or nothiup. ol‘ that whiidi makes 
Soplmkh'S S<^])hi>kh s, I‘iuri}»ides Muiipidi's, Shakespeare 
Sl)akes|H‘.>re. 'I'lo'se j, liter are nirely in opposition to 
vristol le's j vSS(‘n1ial demaiuls, tlio ioi jiut aie so constantly. 
For To pj’ocei^l - 

iNo. S2. 

1. Aiistotle says w(; niusi not let any perfect mansunV-r 
oi a tia^edy without an^ fault on his part, for this is t<»o 
o ijihle. \ cry true, Ha\s (Nu'ndMe: “ Sm'h an exauit 
iw.tkens more displeasure and/o .lat hm] ae.iiiist hi;n wlu» 
has caused thesi* siilfe] in^s tluni j'ily ‘(.>r him whom they 
helhlJ. ddie former seijs.U i« >n therelhip*, which is not to he 
the leal aim oi' traoed\ , eouhl stitle th;' latli'r if it u'ere not 
tie'ited skilfllilN. 'i he Sper lalor Wol«i;d de])art d iseont(‘nt(^d 
l-( ean^e ti)(> much ani;< r would lte'i,ni\'d with this pity, 
hi!'* lie w oiihl ha\ <* l» ell p!» asf d if his )ii(y alone had 
heeii excited. ■” “JJiit,” s.ivs (’mm ill,< ; for with .i hut la*, 
niiisr eoiiie hohhliiiir ajt< r. “if this ea'iis' fall^ aw'ay if tin* 
]>oem i.s* so arran,L:o«l th.it the virtuvp.^ loan wlio KiiU’ers 
excites more pity for him.st If ihaii <li ^jVleasiire a;iainst iiim 
who main s him sull'er.what then ( )li, tSieu/’ says ( ’(U'lieillo 
“ J'n-t'nnc ffii'U ru' frtut jpnlnf fnlrr dr fi'c.rjKjHrr aur Id 

t<('t nn 1 <MniMot undeistaiid how' 

any one er>uld talk sueli nonsense a^anist a philosopfu^, 
liow’ oiK; can pr< lend to uuderstaii<l himjhy h‘ttine him say 
things of w'hich In* never thought. Xristotle says tlic 
wlioliv unmerited misfortune <»f a vivtuoiis man is no 
natter for a trage<l\, }»<‘eaus“ it is ter ilile. Out of this 
• 1m. cause ’ Corneille twists an “ in so fai’l ' a incjre. (condition 
VOL. lit. 2 F 
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under whifk^it ceases to be tragic. Aristotle says : It is 
^entirely terrible and on that account untragical/Corneillo 
says it is untragical in so far as it is terrible. • Aristotle 
sees the terrible in the misfortune itself; Corneille secs it 
in the displeasure we feel against its author, he does not <>r 
will not see that this terrible is something quite different 
from this dis])leaKuro, that even if the latter werei quite 
ninu)ved tlie former might yet exist in full measure. It 
is enough for liim that l>y this guid pro quo sundry of his 
plays h(‘em j7istilied which he pretends to have made so 
little coiitrary to the rules of Aristotle that ho is even 
arrogant e.nougli to saf)]M)S{‘ that such pieces had only been 
lacking tn Avistolh' for him to model his doctrines accord- 
ing to tlicm and to d('du(ie from them the manner in 
Mvliit'li tlic niisl’ortiine of a wholly virtuous man may 
m^vi rthcli'SR bciHime an object of tragedy, lie says Kii 
voici diMix ou trois manieres, (jue jieut-etro Aristote n’a 
su prev(»ir, parcc (|u'on u’en voyait ]>as dkixemplcs siir les 
theatres dc sou tcnqis." lly Avhom are tlu'se exainjdes ? I»y 
nliom elst‘ but ly himstdf? and nhich an^ these two or 
(hree foims? ^Ve shall soon sec. JI«i say.s ‘"The iii>t 
form ^^iu'n a vrry virtuous man is jiersecuted by a 
vi-rv vi< ions vim*, Luit es<Mpes the danger in which the 
\ici(»us oiic ih him.s\lf enfiMppinl, as is tin* ease in " liiido- 
iium* ’ami ‘ 1 Icr.icliirs ‘ where if veiild iM'cjuito intolerable 
if in the first ])lay Antioehus and Kodogum* and in the 
seeond Ibrai'llus, ihih'lieria and Martian liad perished, 
\\liile (’leojiatra amlnfiokas had triumjihcd. Misfortunes 
.if the firmer anakpn ]dty, which is not stifled by the 
ibhorreiiee we feel fir their per.s(*eutorR, because we inces- 
uutly hope that sv^me lucky chance will occur that will 
Uve th»‘m.'’ Let ^'\)rm‘illc p^r.suade whom he can that 
Ari.stetle did not J^now this fnrni; he knew it so well 
that if lit* dill not wholly reject it, he at least emphatic- 
ally declared it to jl>e more titled lor comedy than tragedy. 
How was it pnsNille tliat 0«inieille could forget this? But 
it hapjn'us thus tq all who assiimc beforehand that their 
cause is the c;utset of trutli, Now in fact this form docs 
not r(*ally bedoug to the case in question. For according 
to this tiie virtuofus man dot s not become unhappy but 
only finds himself on the road to misfortune which may 
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excite compassionate anxiety for him withciut being ter- 
rible. I?ow as to the second form Corneillo says : “ 
may also happen that a very virtuous man is ]>ersocnti*d 
and killed by command of another who is not sullieiently 
vicious to incur our whole displeasure, since he may dis- 
play moi’o weakness than wickedness in his porsociition (d* 
the \nrtuous man. When Felix l(ds his son-in-hiw 
Volyenctus jx'rish, it is not from excessive z('al against IIk^ 
Christians, which would render him worthy of detestation, 
but rather from S(Tvile fear, which makes iiini afraid ot 
saving him in the presence of vSeverus, of v lios(‘ hatre d 
and revenge^ho stands in aAV(s W'e thendbn^ lend soirn* 
displeasure against Felix and blame his (conduct, ]»ut tliis 
displeasure does not oiitwcdgli the })ity wliieli w(^ f(‘<d for 
Polyeucto and does not hiiuhu- liim at ('iid of tin? play 
froiii regaining the good graces of th(‘ s[)(‘ctatois hy fiis 
marvellous conversion.” I fancy tragic biinghTs existed 
at all times and even 'at Athens. W hy then should Aris- 
totle have been in want of a play cd' similar (^onstrindion 
in order to bi'coiue as enlightimed ua ( VniK'ilh*? This is 
folly! Nervous, w(5ak, undeci<le<l eharae,t<‘rH like Felix 
are butanotlu;r fault in plays of this stamp, and eontribnte 
to render them })cdh cold and r(‘])elhnt without on the 
<dh^r hand making them less tenibk*. For as I said 
before, the terrible does not consist in tin* <lis|)leasnre or 
disgust that they awaken, but in 'tlic misfortune its(;If 
that befalls tlie innocent, regardless wln tlier their perst?- 
eutors are wicked or w<;ak ; win tlier they iiavj* treate<l them 
thus cimelly with or witliont intention. The na ro thought 
itself is so temblo that there should Lc^ human beings 
who can be wretched without any guilt of their own. 'I’lie 
heathens endeavoured to keep this terrible thonglit as far 
away from them as possible, and we sllould nourish it? we 
bhoiild take jilcasure in spectacles tAat confhm it; 
whom religion and reason should have ;e,on vim A that it is 
as false as it is blasphemous. The same would have C(^- 
tainly held good of the third form even if Ooriieille him- 
self had not forgotten to state which this is. 

5. Corneille has amendments to make ♦ even t*"; that which 
Aristotle says regarding the unfitness an utter villain, 
whose misfortunes can excite neither p»ty nor fear, to be a 

2 F 2 
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hero of tra.^ohy. Tie admits that he cannot excite })ity hnt 
Jie c^rttiinly can fear. For althonj^h none anion^*t]ie 
tators should deem themselves capahle of sucli#vic(‘s and 
conse(iU<‘ntly n(;e.(l not fear a similar fate, yet each one 
may harhonr in himself somci imperfection allied to these 
vices and Ix' on his piard against them hy means of the 
f(‘ar of pro}tortinnai(% if not of the same, nnhai)py coiisci- 
fimmees. Now this is founded on tlie falser (x)]i(H‘])tiou 
which (’orm'ilh* had of fear and oftlie purification of the 
passions to lx* aAvakened in tragedy. It contradicts itstdf. 
For 1 hav(‘ alr(‘ady shown that the excitation of ])ity is 
ins(‘]»arahle. from th(‘ excitation of fear, and if it w<Tt} 
]x)ssi!)lc fliat Ilu‘. villain could excite our Tear In*, must 
iu‘C('ssarily (‘Xf'ite imr ]‘ity. Since Corneille himsolf 
admits that li(‘ cannot do this, therefore he cannot do tho 
oUkt, a.nd Ik' tlu'reforc' ri'inains quite unfit •‘to attain tlie 
aim of tragedy. Arisfotle irnUx'd considers the villain as 
yet mor(‘ until tixl i’or this than the ])erfect man, for he ex« 
pressly deimuKls that if a hero of mediocre kind cannot he 
found he sluuild he eliosen ratlnT hetti'V than worse. Tdie 
reason is evid<‘nt. a man c‘an !»* V(‘rv go(xl and yet have 
niov(‘. than one NNvsik ]'oiul, eominit more than one rdiilt, 
hy im'ans of v hi<*h lie i iirows hiimsell’ into an immeasuralTo 
inish>rtnne, .and exeiie.s our jhty and sorrow without Ix-ing 
in lh(^ hast terrilh*, heeaUM* it is the natural eons(x]uenco 
of Ids inror.s. \\ hat says of tlx' use of villains in 

tragedy is not wliat ( !orneille desires Duhos would jiermit 
them ill interi<n’ ]»artH only, Avould only use tlnau as tools 
to makt* liie ( hief {M i'^aiages less guilty, Avould use them a^s 
foils. Corneilli' dem.'Auds that the jiriueipal interest should 
eimlre in tlitan as ii^ his ' Ihxloguue,’ and it is this ANdiich 
sins against tht* intention of tragedy. Duhos ohserA’cs very 
justly that the mis|ortuiie of an inferior villain makes no 
impression on us. ! AVe hardly notice the death of Nar- 
cissus in ‘ Fritannious.’ On tliis account therefore thopoid 
sl^onld avoid emphAung them as niucli as possible. For if 
their misfortuiu‘s <Jlo not effectually forward the aims of 
tragedy, if they are meri‘ly secondary means by which the 
l>oet endeavours t^ effect his aim the better with other 


tetiexions crit. T. I. sect. xv. 
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persons, it is incontestable that his play -woi^hl be better 
still if lie could produce the same ettect without tlieiy. 
The mort‘ simple a maeliine, the less springs and wheels 
and weights it has, the more perfect it is. 


No. 83. 

fi. Finally, to speah of the misconct'ption of tlu^ first 
and most important quality demamled by Aristotle witli 
ri'gard to the morals of the tragic ]»ersonagc‘S. These 
sliould be good. Goo<l? says (/ormulle. “If good htire 
means the same as virtuous, then it will fan^ badly with 
the greater ^lart of the ancient and modern tra.g('dies, for 
they abound in wick(;d and villainous ])ersons, or at 
least in such as are alfeeled by we,a,kn(‘ss tliat cannot 
subsist bosiefe virtue.” Cormulle is <‘S])(‘(aally solicitous for 
his (Ueoj)atra in ‘bodogune.’ Ibi will by no nn‘ans allow 
the goodness demanded by Aristotle to ])ass lor moral 
goodness. Jt must Ik^ anotluT sort of goodness that agrees 
with moral badness, as well as with moral goodness. 
Nevertheless, Aristotle meant notliing but moral gtiodness, 
only he made a distinction between virtuous jiersons and 
persons who display virtuous morals under certain cir- 
cumstances. In short rkjrneille e,onnee-ts a rals(‘, idea with 
the word morals and what the jiroieresis is by means of 
which — according to our ])hilosoph('r — tn‘e aetilins be(‘ome 
good or bad morals, lie has not und ‘rstood. I cannot just 
now enter into a detaile<l prool ol my asseit ion, whiili can 
only be done satisfactorily by means ot tlie (lonnexion and 
the syllogistic se(juence of all th(‘ id<^;as ol* the Grcjck critic. 
I thercTore postpone it for another ojlportunity, the ratluu’ 
as in the present instance it is nceosquy to sliow what an 
unlucky rieVcttr Conieille took when Vie, missed tluj riglit 
road, this detour, this expedient resulted in this; that 
Aristotle had understood under goo«liutss of morals th(j 
brilliant and elevated character oK sijine virtuous «or 
criminal habit sucli as migtit pnijierly and suitably 
belong to the person who was introd iced (“ le caractcre 
brillant et eleve d’une habitude vei In mso ou criminelle, 
scion qu’elle est j>roj>re et conA’^enallihi a la personno 
qu’on introduit lie s.ays, “ CleoiiatAa in ; liodogune ’ is 
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extremely yv^icked, there is no murder from which she 
^ih^illks if only she can maintain herself upon thl^ throne, 
which she prefers to all else in the world, so intense is 
her love of dominion. But all her crimes are connected 
with a certain grandeur of soul which has in it something 
so elevated that while wo condemn her actions, we must 
still admii-o the source whence they flow. 1 venture to 
say the sjimo of the Liar. Lying is unquestionably a 
vicious lialat, hut lloraiite utters his lies with such presence 
of mind, such vivacity that the imperfection suits him 
extnuiiely w(‘ll and the s])ectator is bound to confess that 
tliough the art of lying thus may be a vice yet no block- 
h<‘ad would bo capable of it.” In very truth Comcillo 
(^ould not have liad a more pernicious ide.a ; if we Cfirry it 
out there is an end to all truth, and all delusion, to all 
moral bemdit of tragedy. For virtue whifjh is always 
HKKlest and sim])l(‘, lH‘comes vain and romantic by assuming 
tliis brilliant cliaraetiT, while vice tlius varnished will 
dazzde us from what(5ver }>oint of view we regard it. 
What lolly to desire to deter by the unha])py eonso- 
qiiciiees of vic(^ if we eoneeal its inner ugliness! The 
consequeiK’es are aeeidtuilal, and (‘xpt'rituice teaches that 
they are as often fortunate as unfortunate. This refers to 
the puritieation of th(‘ passions as eunedved by Corneille. 
As J conceive it, as' Arist<d-le taught it, it cau by no 
moans be eounected w'^th tliis dcMvptive splendour. The 
false foil thus laid beUeatli vice makes me recognise per- 
h'ctions wliere there are none, makes mo have pity 
where I should have none. It is true Lacier had 
already eontradiet(‘d vt his explanaticm, button untenable 
rcasvuis. and those wiiieh ho actceptcd together w/th Pei*e 
Le Bosmi were almost ecjually detrimental to the plays, at 
least tlieir ])oetieaJ« ])erfection. lie maiiitains that “the 
morals should be gyod ” means nothing more than “well 
ex)>i'esseil,’' “ (pi’elleis soienl bien marquees.” This is cer- 
tajuly a rule wliieb rightly eomprehendeil deserves in its 
proper place the vdiolc attention of the dramatic poet. 
If only our Freneh( models did not prove too clearly that 
“ well expressed ” jhas been mistaken for “ strongly ex- 
pressed.” The exniression lias been over-charged, pressure 
has been put upou pressure until at last the personages 
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characterised have become personified chatactors and 
vicions or virtuous human beings have been convertefl 
into ha.g<fard skeletons of vice or virtue. 

ITcrewith 1 will break off from the matter ; whoever is 
equal to it will be able to make his own application to 
‘ Kichard.’ .... 

No. 84. 

On the fifty-first evening Diderot’s ‘ Le Pore do Fa- 
mille * was performed. 

As tliis excellent play — it only pleased the Parisians 
moderately— is likely to all aj)poarance to hold its place 
on our stage for some time, I hope to have occasion and 
space enougli to pour out all I have not(Hl-down from 
time to timg concerning the piece itself and the whol(^ 
dramatic system of the author. 

1 will go back very far. Diderot did not for the first time 
express hie dissiitisfaction with tin*- theatre of liis nation in 
the ‘ Fils naturel ’ and the dialogues appended. Several 
years earlier he had already sigiiifiial that ho had not the 
high conception of it with wliicli liis fellow-countryiiKin 
deceive themselves, and Euro])e lets itsedf bo deceived by 
them. But he exprt'sst'd this in a l^ooli in which on(‘, would 
certainly not search for such ]ik(*/ matters; in a hook in 
whicli a tone of pvmjlaffe is so predominant, tljat to most 
Readers, even that which is good common -sens(^ theiein, 
seems nothing but farce and inock(Ty. Be\()iid doubt 
Diderot had his reasons for prefeiTing at first to bring 
out his most secret sentiments in s^uch a ])ook. A wise 
man often says in joke what he ii,tonds aft(‘rwards to 
repeat m earnest. 1 

This book is called ‘ Les Bijoux iiKiiscrets ’ and Diderot 
now disclaims having written it. Dahuot does wel>, but 
yet he has written it and must have wj itteri it if lie doe;> 
not wish to be a plagiarist. It is mlfiroover certain that 
only such a young man could have vjrritten this book^as 
would afterwards bo ashamed to have written it. 

It is just as well if the smallest jiosjible number cf my 
readers know this book ; I will take gociil care not to make 
them acquainted with it beyond what iverves rny purpose. 

An emperor — I know not whore who — had made 
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various je'v<^cl8 rovoal so many ugly tilings by mi^.ans of a 
Inagic ring, that his favourite would not hear any nioro. 
about it. 8h<i I'atlier preferred to break with her own hux 
on this aeeount, anyway she res(dv(‘d that for a fortnight 
she w'ould limit her intercourse' solely to tlu* sultan’s 
majesty and a lew wits. These Avere JSf'lini and liiecaric . 
Selim a courtier and Iticearic a memlx'r of thci im])enal 
academy, a man avIio had studied tlu' aijei«*nts, and, Avitliout 
iKung a ]>e(lant, was a great admirer of them. The tavourite 
was once eonveising with liim Avhen tlu’ir convtTsation 
turned on th(i miserable nature of acjidemie speeches, eon- 
(xu’iiing Avliich no one was more iim^asy tlu|,u the sultan 
himself, lu'cause it annoyed him to hear himst'lf incessantly 
praisiul at tlu'. (‘xponse of his father and his forefatlu'i’s, 
forfiseeing that tlu' academy would some day saerilice his 
t'auu} in like mauni'i* to the fame of his succi'ssor. Selim, 
as a (Jourtier, lijul agixx'd to all the sultan had said and 
thus the (jonversatiou was led on to the theatre, which 
conversation I heri'with im]>art to my nsaders, 

1 think you are in error, sir,” n‘]died hiecaiicto Selim. 
“ The academy is still the sanetuaiy (d‘ good taste, iieltliei 
sagt's nor p(H'ts can ])oint to halc\on days to which we 
could not o[»|H>se (dhers taktui from our own times. Our 
th<‘atre was held ai.d is still held the bi'st in ail Affiea. 
WJiat a nmst(‘r]ueeii\ is Tnxigraphe’s ‘Tamerlane!’ It 
eom])ines the ]>atheti)<‘ (»f llurisoj)e with the sublime oi 
A/o])]ie. It is till' piArely elassieal.” 

“1 saw the tirst poObrmauoe of ‘ I’amorlane,’ said tljo 
favourite, “ami tlnalight the thread of tlu' ^day was V(‘i-y 
rigidly eondiicted, | the dialogue A'orj" oh'gant, ^('.9 
SC(ttii'<’s well obserAX'a.” 

“ What a ilitVeJA'ik'c, madame, iK'tweeu an author like 
Tuxigraph(‘ who hjts betui nurtured on tlu' ancients and 
the greah'r nninheii of our modiirn Avritors ! ” siiid liicearic. 

“But these moderns” said Selim ** AvJiom you abuse so 
hastily are yet far femoAvd from btung as eontemptiblo as 
you suppose. Or jis it ]K)ssil)le that you tiiid no genius, no 
iuAUUition, no fire, ,no eharaeter, no description, no tirades 
ill them? What Jeare 1 for the rules so long as I am 
arnu.sed. Truly tf is not the comments of the wise 
Aliuudir, or the iTarued Abdaldok, nor the poetics of tlio 
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aont(^ F^cardiii, all of whieli I have not read* that make 
iii(‘ admire the plays of A])onloazem, Muhardar, and Alha- 
honkre, and of so many other Saracens. Arc tln're tluai 
other rules than the i mi tat ion of nature? And liave we 
nut tlui same (^yes as thos(*. with which these studied?” 

“ \a,tnr(\” re])lied liicearic, “shows itself to us every 
nionumt in various «>;uis(‘s. All are true., hut all are not 
equally heautiful. To make a ^‘ood /liuioe from amoii}:; 
them, this is what W(^ must learn fr<jm the works of 
wliieli you do not secan to think mueli. 'I’liey ani the 
collect(‘d ex])erh‘nc('S of the authors and tlu'ir ]>red(‘C(‘S“ 
sors. ITowek^er intellie'ent we may 1)0 w(‘. only acquiic* 
our ideas dm* after tlie other, and one individual wouhl 
ilattiT liims(*lf vainly if \n) de(mi(Ml that he tJould ohservi*. 
fur himself*, ini the. short sj)ace of a lil'etime., all that has 
heen discuv(‘red for him in so many (M'nturies. Wert! this 
nut so we could maintain that a sci(‘nc(*, mi}j;lit owe its* 
origin, its develujtiuont and ils perfection to utk! siji^lt! 
mind, Avliich as you know is a<ji;ainst all ex])(Tit‘n(!e.” 

“ From this,” rt‘plied 8elim, “ nothing* furtht'r follows 
hut that the moderns wdio can make use of all the 
treasures whitdi Inave h<'.<‘n culhicte-d U|) to their day, must 
h(! ritdicr than the aiicnmts, or if this conij>aj‘isun dues 
not please you, that they must nee(‘ssarily s(‘t‘ further 
froJii the shoulders of tint giants, on which they hav(* 
ste|)t, than these can s<‘c themsed V(!S. In truth what are 
their natural history, their astronomy, their navigation, 
their mechanics, their arithmethj in com])ai*ison to ours? 
Why thtu’efore should we not he e(|uall> sup<*rior to them 
in chxpiencc and j)oetry?” 

“8elim,” said the favourite, “ th<! .(liffcrenco is great 
and Jticcaric can explain this to yot some othfir time, 
lie can tell you Avliy our trag(;di<,*s ari! woise than tliose 
of the ancients ; hut tJiat th(*y arc so< i can easily tak(j 
u])on myself to prove to you. J cant'ot a(;cus(} you of 
not having read the ancients. You .Jt\ve accpiircid tf5o 
much elegant knowledge for the thcatiS of the ancienf-s 
to ho unknown to you. Now I ask ,* u)u to put aside 
certain ideas that refer to their custoiijs, their manners 
and their religion, and which offend yon only hecause 
circumstances have changed, and then tell me whether 
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their subjects are not always noble, choice and* interest- 
ing? Docs not the action develop quite naturally? docs 
not the simple dialogue approach very near to nature? 
are tlie complications in the least forced? is the interest 
divided ? the action overladen with episodes ? Transport 
yourself in thouglit to the island of Alindala, examine all 
that took j)lace there, listen to all that has been said from 
the imjmeut that young Ibrahim and the wily Forfanti 
landed, ap])roacii the <.*ave of the unhappy Folipsile, lose 
no word of his murmurs and then hdl mo wdiether the 
smallest thing occurs that could disturb j^our illusion? 
Name to nui a single modern play which «can bear the 
saiiKj ti'st, which (^an lay claim to the samb degree of 
])erf('e,tion and you shall liave conquered.” 

‘‘ l>y llraniah ! ” said the Sultan yawniKg, “madamo 
lias made us an excellent academic address! ” 

^ “ J do not uiuhu’stand the ruh^s,” continued the favourite, 

“and still h'ss tliehiarned words in wliich tlicyhavc been 
clotln‘(l. Jlut I know that only the true jileases and 
touches. 1 know also tliai the ]K*rfeetiou of a drama 
consists in the aeeiirato imitation of an action, at whieli 
the spectator (h'tuns lie is pri'scnt, his illusion not being 
destroyed by any interruption. Now is there anything 
in the h'ast resembling this in the tragedies you praise 
so liighly ? ” 

No. 85. 

“ Do you praise their subjects ? These are generally so 
involved and various that it would be a miracle if so many 
things could really occur in so short a time. The ^destruc- 
tion or the ])reservii1ion of a kingdom, the marriage of a 
princess, the fall of a prince, all this occurs as rapidly ai 
we turn our hands. Is a consjiiracy concerned? It is 
planned in the first act, in the second it is already 
hatched, in the third all the measures have been taken, 
a'll obstructions removed, the conspirators are ready; in 
tlie next there will be a revolution, an encounter, even a 
pitched battle. And all this you call well-developed, 
interesting, warm, probable? I can forgive such an 
opinion to you least of all, who know how much it often 
costs to bring about the most miserable intrigue and 
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how much time is lost in the smallest political affair over 
preliminaries, conferences and discussions.” 

“Jt is •true madame’* replied tSeliiu, “our plays arc a 
little overladen ; but that is a necessary evil ; witliout the 
help of e})isodes we should be chilled.” 

“ That is to say : in order to give fire and spirit to tlio 
imitation of an action, this action must bo rt‘prosonto<l 
neither as it is nor as it sliould be. Can anything more 
absurd be imagined? Scarcely, unless it wore, that tlie 
violins play a lively air, some merry sonata, while the 
spectatoj'S are to be in anxiety concerning tlie prince wlio 
is on the point of losing his beloved, his throne and his 
life.” 

“Madame,” said Mongognl, “you are (piite right; avo 
ought to play sad airs and 1 will go and (»rd(;r some.” So 
saying he got up and went out and Selim, Iticcarie and tlio 
faA^ourite continued the conversation among thrmselves. 

“At least madame ” replied Selim “ yon will not deny 
that if the episodes destroy our illusion, tlu^ dialogue puts 
us back into that stahi. I do not know wlio understands 
that better than our tragic po<‘ts.” 

“ Then no one Imderstands it ” slic* r(j])lied. “ Tlio wit, 
the playful and the stilted (dements that reign tliendn 
are* removed a thousand, thousand miles fnmi natures 
The author tries in vain to hhh^ himself, he does not 
escape my eyes and 1 »see him C(‘>ntiiinally Ixdiind his 
personages. (Jinna, Sortorius, Maximus, ilhnilia iiro at 
all moments Corneille’s speaking-tubes. Our old Saracens 
did not converse together thus. If’ you like, Kiccaric can 
translate some passages to you and y(»u Avill luiar the 
simple •nature that speaks from their nujiitlis. 1 should 
so like to say to the moderns; rU-nlleimm instead of 
endowing your personages with wit ae all moments, Avhy 
do you not seek to put them into positions that would 
give them some ? ” 

“To judge by what madame has said as to the couujje 
and the dialogue of our dramas, it would not seem as if 
you would accord much indulgence to tlmir denouement** 
said Selim. 

“ No, certainly not,” replied the favourite, “ there are a*- 
hundred bad ones for one that is good. One is not 
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Bufficicntly' led up to, the oilier occurs as by a miracle. 
If the author does not know wliat to do with a ])orHoii 
whom h(i lias dra^j^od from seme to scene through live 
acts, lie hnishes: him off (piickly with a da^i^er tlirnst, all 
the world heji^iiis to wt‘ep and I, I laugh as though 1 were 
mad. Again did e.ver any one speak as we declaim? J)o 
]>rin(‘es Jind kings walk differently from other men? T)o 
they ev(T gesticulate lik<‘, madmen and possessed cn^atures ? 
And do prin(!(‘sses liow] Avlien tluiysjieak? It is geniTally 
assumed that wi* havi^ brought tragedy to a high d(‘gree 
of perfeidion, and 1 for my part hold it to b(i almost 
jiroved that of all s])eei(‘s of literature attemjded by the 
Afriiians during tho last centun’es just this lias remained 
tli(^ most imja rleet.” 

^Jdu5 favoiiriti} liad just got to tliis ])oint in her ahuso 
of our theatrical works, when ]\Iongogul re-entered. 
“Madame” he said, “you Avill do me a favour if you 
procteed. A'ou see I understand how to shorten the art of 
poetry when 1 find it too hmg.” 

“ Let us assume” continued tin* favourite, “ that rt man 
came hen* fresh from Angote who liad m^ver heard of a 
jilay in his life, but anIio was not wanting either in 
kmovledge or good sense, wlio kne\v what could liajipiui 
at a court,, wlio wjis not unacquainted with the in- 
trigues (»f courtiers, tlu' j(*alousies of ministers and the 
inaebiiiations of wommi. >Sup[)osing 1 said to such a man 
in coniidenee : * ]\Iy friend, drtNadful things are at work in 
till' seraglio. 'J'he juinee. who is angry with his son 
lieeause he suspects liim of loving Manimonbande, is a 
man wliom 1 hold capahlf' of th(‘ most cruel revenge on 
both. To all ap])ea ranee this matter must have sad conse- 
qiuuiees. If you like I will contrive that you sliall he a 
witness of all that passes.’ 1T(‘ acco]>ts my proposal and 
J lead him into a box juvtected by a grating, out of which 
he can si^c the thoatn*, which he thinks is the sultan’s 
]>alace. Do you believe that notwithstanding all the 
gravity 1 endeavour to maintain, this stranger’s illusion 
Mull last for a moment? ]\lust you not rather concede 
that he M’ill laugli in my face in the first scene as ho 
sees the stilted \valk of tlie actors, their strange dresses, 
their exaggerated gestures, and hears their language 
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spoken witlj str;tii,t!:(‘ einplnisis in rliyniod anj ineasiirod 
s})(‘(n*li, *iiul is stnick ]»y a tlnnisand otlier a]>snrliti(‘s.? 
Will lie ijot say str.j’^kt out either that 1 ainniakin<;' sport 
of him or that the ])rinco and all his court are deiuentodV” 

“ I admit/’ said Selim, “ that this assumed case makes 
me hesitate; hnt could you not consider that wo ^o to a 
play with tliti knowledjjje that we ani about to assist at th(i 
imitation of an action, not at the action itself.” 

“ Should this kliowledi»o himhu* tin* action from iKtino; 
n‘])resrnted in the most natural manner possilde?” asked 
the favourite. 

Here tin* conversation p’adually glasses on to other 
matters tha.t*do not coneern us. Li*t us turn and consider 
what we havi‘, read. Hey ond (finest ion Diderot clear and 
simjdo! Dut at that time all these trutlis witij spokiai 
to tlio winds, ddiey did not rouse any lr('lin<;' in the 
Fri'indi pnhlii^ until tlie.y vven^ re}M*ated with all didactic 
solemnity and a<'eompanied hy exaniph^s in whi(*h the 
aiitlior emh'avoure.d to de]>art from sonu' of these eritieise.d 
faults and to tri'nd th(‘ paths of nainri^ and illnsion. 
ddnm ( nvy awok<‘ eritieism. < )]i now it was clear wliy 
J)id(Tot did not d(‘em tiie thoatro of his mi t ion at lint aeiiio 
of perfoction, wdiiih tlc'y lidiovi'd it to lie at, wdiy la* saw 
so many faults in tln ir lamh il inasfcj ; (adya-nd so ]c)y 

to make niom tor his own ]>lavs ^ Jh; liad to (h-cry iho 
metljixl of liis j»redee«‘,’'.'-o!s In < an.s'*- ho frit that it he 
pursued this method h(‘. U'onld lind hiinsi^lt immoasurahly 
tadow them, fie had to he a miserahle eha,rl itai) diispis- 
in*^ all strano-c m»stnuns in oidn- tliat no one should huy 
.my hnt his own. d hiis the, TalisMXh tell ujion ins plays. 

Deyofid question lie had oiven lla m some cAxaise in his 
‘ Fils nature!.’ d’liis first attoni])! is \>v no im^aiis eijual to 
the ‘Fere de familltj.’ 'idiere is loo much monotony in the 
characters, tliey are too lomantic, tin; dialo^m; is stilted 
and archaic, a pedantic mixture, of m‘W-fane;led philo- 
sophical sentences; all tluse matters pave to censure »n 
easy field. . . , jSeither f-an it he denied tliat the form 
wdiich Jdderot ^ave to th" a* ( om]>aii\ ine' dialoii^ues and 
the tone he adojitoMl in them, were somewliat vain and 
pompiuis, that he Lrouo'ht forward various cominents Avliich*" 
wore not mwv and not peculiar to him as though they w'cre 
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wholly new discourses and that other comments had not the 
profundity they seemed to have in his dazzling language. 
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For example, Diderot maintains^ that in human nature 
there are at most a dozen comic characters of prominent 
fealfure, and that the little varieties in the human character 
cannot he so happily treated as the purely unmixed 
characters. He therefore proposed that classes instead 
of characters slionld he brought upon the stage and desired 
that tlieir treatment should form the especial labour of 
serious comedy. He sa^^s, “ Until now character has been 
the ell i (it work of fjomedy and class distinctions were 
somctliing accidental ; now however the social standing 
must he the chief consideration and tlic (inaracter the 
acci<lental. The whole intrigue used to be drawn from 
the character, the circumstances under which it best 
evinced its(‘]i* were carefully chosen and interwoven. In 
future the duties, prejudices, and inconveniences of a social 
standing mnst sei ve for the groundwork of a play. This 
source sec'uis to me far more productive, of far greater 
Extent, of far greatiT utility, than the source of character. 
If tlie cluiracter was a little exaggerated, then the spectator 
would say to liimself, this is not 1. But he cannot deny 
that the class represented is his class, ho cannot iiossibly 
mistake liis duii< s. lie is forced to apply that which ho 
liears to liimsdf.” 

Palissohs i>hjeetions to this are not groundless.^ He 
d(‘nies that nature is so poor in original characters that 
the comic poet s have already exhausted them. Moliere saw 
enough new characters before him and believed that he 
liad scarcely treated the smallest ])art of those that could 
be tr(*ated. The j^assage in 'which he rapidly constructs 
various of these is as curious as it is instructive, for it 
n^^kes us s\isi)eet that the Misanthrope would scarcely 
liave remained his non plus ultra in high comedy if he had 
lived longer. 2 

^ T)ic clialof^ie following ‘ Le fils natorel.* 

* ^I*etitas Lettres eur <le errands Philosophes,’ Letter II. 

® ‘Impromptu de ye^^aille8,’ Sc. II.; “]^I mon pauvro Marquis, 
nous lui (a Moliere) fouriiirons toujours assez de matiere^ et nous ne 
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Palissot himself is not infelicitous in addinf^ some new 
characters of his own observation ; the stupid ]\IfiecenaF 
with his aervile clients ; the man in the wrong place ; the 
suspicious man whoso elaborately conceived attacks are 
wrecked on the simple honesty of a worthy man, the 
pseudo-philosopher; the eccentric, the hypocrite with 
social virtues, since the religious hypocrites are somewhat 
out of fashion. Truly there are no common vistas thus 
displayed to eyes that can look well into the distance 
that here opens out ii>|o the endless. Hero is haiwc^st 
enough for the few reapers who may dare to venture 
upon it ! 

And if the* comic characters are really so few and these 
few have been exhausted, will social classes helj) us out of 
tills perplcxi^% objects Palissot? Lid. us choose one as an 
example, the jiosition of judge. Must I not give this 
judge a character? Alust he not be sad or imu'iy, serious 
or careless, affable or violent ? And will it not be merely 
this character which lifts him out of the range of a inida- 
physical abstraction and converts him into a real being? 
And consequently will not the foundations of the intrigue 
and the moral of the play once more rest ujion character 


prenons gueres le chemin do. nous rondre sagos pur tout ooqiril fait et 
tout ce qu’il dit. Oroia-tu qifil ait dpnisc dans hos cuiiiotiios tons Ii « 
ridicules des homines, et bans sortir do la oour, n’a-t-il pas (nicore 
viiigt caracteres do gous, oii il n’a pas toiioho? N’a-t-il pas, pur 
cxemple, ceux qui ae font les plus grando.«» anutios da inonde, et (pii, le 
dos toume, font galanterie do se dcchirer Tun I’autrc ? N’a-t-il pas cos 
adulateurs k outranco, oes flattcurs insipidus (pii ifabbaisonnunt d’uuouii 
eel les lofianges qu’ils douuent, et dout toiites los Gatterios out une 
douceur fade qui fait mal au cceur a ceux qui les dooutont V N’a-t-il 
pas ces l^ch|?8 courtisans de la faveur, cos jierfides a flora tours de la 
fortune, qui voiis ericens^ nt dans la prospe'rite', ot vous accablent dans 
la disgrace? N’a-t-il pas ceux qui sont toujours mecontonts dij la 
coiir, ces suivants inutiles, ces incommodes assidus, ces gf-ns, dis-jo, 
qui pour services ne pouvent compter que des importunitds et 
vcultnt qu’on les recompense d’avoir obsede lo prince dix ans durant ? 
N’a-t-il pas ceux qui caressent egalement tout le mondc, qui promenont 
leurs civilites a tlrojte, h gauche, et courent h tons ceux qu’ils voyent 

aveo les memes embrassades, et los mcmes protestations d'aruitie ? 

Va, va, Marquis, Moliere aura toujours plus do sujets qu’il n’en voudra,**^*; 
et lout ce qu’il a touche' n’est que bagatelle au prix de co qui reste.” 
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Consequently will not class distinctions again l^ecome the 

acciclt,‘nfcal ? 

It is true that Diderot might reply to this: Certainly 
the j)erson whom 1 dignify wdtli a standing must also 
liave his individual cliaraeteri hut I diisirc that this should 
bt} sindi as do(‘s not clash with the duties and circuni- 
stanees of his class hut rather liarnionises well with tlnuii. 
Idicndore il'lliis person is a judg(\ it is not op(5n to me to 
make, him serious or earc'h'ss, affable or violent; he must 
net‘ds h(* srrioiis and affaide and J)oth in the degree that 
his oceiipalion demands. ^ 

^Idiis, J say, ])id(‘rot might have replh'd ; but then he 
would have a]>proaehed another danger,* namely the 
danger of ]K‘i*le('t cJiaraclt'rs. llis class ])ersonagC‘S would 
iKiver do anything hut what they must do according 
to tli(‘ir dut> and conscience, th(‘y would act exactly 
according to rote. Do we ex]a‘ct this in comedy? Can 
suc.h r(‘pr('sentations b<‘ attractive enough? Will the 
advantage w<‘ may ho])e ironi them l>e great enough to 
compensate the labour of creating a m*w species, of writing 
a new po( ‘tics'*' 

ddi(‘ danger rt)ek of pe rfect cliaractc'rs does not seem to 
%nc to liaNe ].(‘('n suflieieiitly ohsrrved hy Diderot. In his 
]>laAh li(' rathei’ sfi-i rs ^tr;ligllt t<»wards it and in .his 
critieal sea-eharth In* tinds no warning signals. Tie r*ither 
tinds inaltt'is in it th.d advisi; liim to dirert his cunrse 
thitlnn*. it is only n«‘edl’nl to recall vhat he says on con- 
trasting the eliaraeters of T<*rene(‘'s ‘ Adelphi.’ Tlie two 
eoiitr.jsled latheis an* dejuett-d witli t*(|nal foj'ce. so that 
the snl'tlest eiitie wonhl lx* ])erph*xed to name the chi(*f 
})ers(*nag-'. \NlietlH‘r i\Ii<i(» (»r Jteiuea. If he 2>r(Uiounees 
a vt'rdiel before tlie last act he might easily he amazed on 
tiinling that In* ^^]loln In* hi'ld throiiglioul five*, acts to bo 
a scnsihle man, is notliing but a fool, and that he whom 
lie diH iiied a hud is actually the na»re sensible man. 
sl'ould he almost inclined to say at the eommeiicement 
of tin* iifth act of this drama, that the author had heen 
forced hy tin* dilheulty of contra .st, to abandon his end and 
to reverse the wlnde interest of the jday. What has 
boeome of this ? We no longer know fur whom to interest 
ourselves. At the bi ginning we were with Micio against 
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Demea, and in the end we are for neither. We almost 
demand a third father to hold the mean between these 
two and show wherein they have failed. 

Not I. I earnestly bog to be exensed this third father, 
whether in the same play or by himself. What father 
does not think he knows what a father should be? We 
all think ourselves to be on the right road ; we only ask 
now and then to be warned against aberrations on either 
side. 

Diderot is right ; it i . better if the characters are only 
different, not contrasted. Contrasted characters are less 
natural, and, augment the ipmantic aspect that in any 
case is seldom lacking to dramatic events. For one 
gathering in common life wherein the contrast of 
character is shown as saliontly as the dramatist demands, 
there are thousands where they are merely different. 
Very trike. But is not a character that always moves in 
the same grooves marked out by reason and virtue, a still 
greater phenomenon? Among twenty gatherings in 
common life, we shall sooner find ten in which fathers 
take totally opposed paths in the education of their 
children, than one that can show the ideal father. And 
this true father is always the same, is singular thougfi 
the variations from him may be endless. Con8e(iuently the 
plays that bring forward the true father will be individu- 
ally more unnatural, collectively more monotonous, than 
those wdiich introduce fathers of various principles. It 
is also certain that those characters which in society seem 
merely different, contrast themselves of their own accord 
as soon^as conflicting interests put them in motion. It is 
moreover quite natural that they should then be eager to 
seem yet more opposed than they really are. The vivacious 
man will be fire and flame against him who seems to be 
acting in a lukewarm manner, and the lukewarm man 
will be cold as ice in order that the other may commit as 
many indiscretions as may eventually be useful to hin» 
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In like manner other remarks of Palissot’s, if not quite 
just, are not wholly false. He plainly enough discerns the 
YOL. m. 2 a 
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ring into which he would thmst his lance, only in the 
eagerness of his attack his lance shifts its place, and he 
just misses the ring. Thus among other things ho saj^s 
of * Le fils naturel,’ ‘‘*What a strange title ! the natural 
son! Why is the ])ieeo so called? What influence does 
Dorvars hirtli exert ? What event does it provoke ? To 
what situations do<3S it give rise? What void does it fill? 
What can have been the intention of the author? To 
serve up a few observations against the prejudice of 
ilb'gitiiiiattj birth? Wliat sensible being does not know 
of his own accord how unjust is such a prejudice?” 

Diderot miglit have replied to this: This .circumstance 
was needful to the eoiuplication of my fable ; without 
it it would have been far more improbable that Dorval 
should not know his sister, and his sister not know of a 
bixdhiT. It was o})en to me to borrow the title thence and 
I might have borrowed the title from a yet more trifling 
circuin stance. 1 i‘ 1 lidcrot had replied thus, would Palissot 
not hav(^ Ihmui reduted ? 

]\h‘anwhih5 the character of the natural son is open to 
quite another objection with which Talissot could have 
attat*kcd the ])oet far more sharply. Namely this, that 
\he circuinstance of illegitimate birth and consequent 
neglect and secihision imposed on Dorval for many years, 
is a circumstance too peculiar and singular, must have had 
too much influemM* on the formation of his character, 
for it to have that universality which according to 
J)iderot*s own docti ine is demanded in a comic character. 
This subject tcm])ts me to a digression on this doctrine, 
and why need 1 resist such a temptation in a '^ork of 
this kind ? 

Diderot saj’^s : “ The comic genus has species, and the 
tragic has individuals. I will explain. The hero of a 
tragedy is such and such a man ; he is Eegulus, or Brutus, 
or Oato, and no other. The prominent persons in a comedy, 
OH' the other hand, must represent a large number of man- 
kind. If we accorded to tlicm, one peculiar physiognomy 
so that only one single individual could resemble them, 
comedy would lapse back into its childhood. Terence 
ticems to me to have once fallen into this error. His 
Heautontimorumenos is a father who sorrows over the 
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fearful resolution to which he has driven his son hy exces- 
sive rigour and who therefore punishes himself by curtail- 
ing his foed and clothing, avoiding society, dismissing his 
servants, and cultivating his fields with his own hands. 
It may be said there are no such fathers. The largest 
city would scarcely furnish one example of such rare 
sorrow in a century.” 

In the first place concerning the Heautontimorumenos : 
if this character is really to be censured, the blame falls 
on Menander, not on Terence. Menander was the creator 
of this being, to whom, to all ap])earance he accorded a 
far more extended role than he pbiys in Terence’s imita- 
tion, in which his sphere is limited, because of the doub]t‘ 
intrigue.^ But that it comes from Menander, would 

* That is, if tfie sixth lino of the prologue — 

** Duplex qusi ex argumento facta est simplici ” 

— was really so written hy the |K)et and is not nujant to bo undf'rstood 
otherwiae tlian Dacior and after her, th(i new KiigUsh translator <.f 
Terence, Col man, explain it. “ T< r<*nco only in( ant to say that he had 
doubled the characters ; instead ot one old man, one young gallant, one 
mistress, as in M(‘uauder, he lias two old men, Aa;. He therefore adds, 
very projrerly, *novain esse osteiidi,’ which certainly could not have been 
iinpbcd had the characters been the snim? in tlm Greek poet.” Even 
Adrian Darkandub, nay even the old glos^a iiilerlinealis of Aseeusius 
did not read the duplex otln'rwibfj; ‘propter seiie.s (*t juvfuies,’ says 
this one, and the other writes, ‘ iiam in hac hilina boiies duo, adolescentes 
item duo suut.’ And yet this renderifig will not satisfy me, because 
I cannot see what remains of the play if we take away the persons by 
whom Terence doubled the chaiaeters of tin* old man and the lovers. 
1 cannot conceive how Menander eould treat this subject without 
Chremes and Clitipho, botli are so interwoven that I cannot think of 
a complifation or solution witiiout them. 1 will not even name 
another explanation by which Julius So.digor made himself ridiculous. 
Also that which wa.s given hy Eugrafdiius and adopted by Euerue is 
((uite absurd. In this jxirplexity the eritic.s liave sought to change 
now the duplex, now the mmplici in the line, which the MSS. in a 
measure justify. Some read — 

* Duplex qusB ex argumento facta ost duplici,’ 

others, 

‘ Simplex qu» ex argumento facta est duplici.’ 

Wliat remains but that some one should now come and read— 

Simplex quae ex argumento facta est simp] ici ' ? 

2 G 2 
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alone have- checked me from condemning Terence on its 
account. The saying ^ MevavSpe Kal /3U, voTepo^ ap* vpMv 


And quite seriously, this is how I should like to read it. Let any one 
refer to the pfissage in the context and ponder my reasons. 

‘Ex Integra Graeoa integram eonioodiam 
Hodie sum acturus HeHutoiitimorumenon : 

Simplex qufe ex argumento facta est simplici.* 

It is well known what was reproached to Terence by his envious 
co-labourers at the theatre — f 

‘ Multa conhtminasse Grsscas, dum faoit 
Pancas Itttinns’ 

—for lie was in f he hnhit of welding two Greek plays into one Latin one. 
Thus ho eomhined his ‘ Andria* from the ‘ Andria* and ‘Perinthia' of 
Menander: his ‘Eumiehus^ from the ‘Eunuelms' ohd the ‘Colax' 
of the same poet ; his ‘ Tlrothors * from the * Brothers * of Menander and 
a phiy of Diphiliis On Be.e(mnt of this reproach he justiries himself 
in the prologue to his * Heautontimoruinenos.’ He admits the fact, 
hut denies that he has acted otherwise than many good poets before 
him 

‘ Id esse factum hie non negat 
Noqiie BO pigere, et tlcinde tUctum iri autumat, 

Hahet bonorum cxeinplum : quo exemplo sibi 
Licere id facere, quod illo fecerunt, putat.* 

‘I have done it,* he says, ‘and I think I shall often do it again.’ 
This refers to former plays but not to the present one, the ' Heauton- 
tiniorunienos,’ for this was not taken from two Greek plays but from 
a single one of this name. And this is what he meant to say in the 
contested line as I projKJse rcailing it — 

‘ Simplex (juai cx argumento facta est simplici.’ 

* As simple as the play of Menander, so simple is my plav,’ is what 
Terence would say ; * I have put in nothing from other plays, but only 
taken from a single one of the same name. It is taken as long as it 
is from the Greek play, and the Greek play is all in my Latin one, 1 
therefore give 

‘ Ex Integra Grseca integram oomoediam.’ 

TAe meaning that Faeme found ^von to integra in an old gloss that 
it was as much as a nuUo tacta is manifestly false here, because it 
would only apply to the first Integra, but nowise to the seeond 
integram. And therefore I believe my supj>o8ition and readings will 
attention. Only the following line will evoke opposition:-— 

‘ Novam esse ostendi, et quie esset' 
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vorepov ip.ipi'qcraTo is certainly rather frigid than witty, brt 
would it have been said at all of a poet who was capable 
of descriBing characters whereof a large town could only 
show a specimen once in a century ? True, in a hundred 
and more plays one such character might have escaped 
him. The most productive head can wiite itself empty, 
and when imagination can recall no more real subjects for 
imitation, it composes such, and these generally become 
caricatures. Diderot thinks he has observed that Horace 
who had such delicate taste, had already j^erceived the 
fault in question, and liad censured it lightly in passing. 

The passage is said to Ije in the second satire of the 
first book, where Horace desires to show that fools are in 
the habit of falling from one exaggeration into its oppo- 
site. He siiys that Fufidius fears to be held extravagant. 


It will be fiflid: *If Terence admits that he has taken the whole play 
from a sinpfle play of Menander’s, how can ho protend to have proved 
that his play is new, iiovuin esse ” ? ’ I can easily remove this 
difficulty hy an explanation of tliese wor<l8, of whi<di I venture to 
aver that it is the only true one, aUhonj 2 :li it ha.s only been Haid by me 
and no commentator, so fur as I know, Jias even dislautly surmised it. 
I eay that the words 

• ‘Novam esse ostendi, ct qiiaj Cbset ’ 

do not refer to that which Terence makes tlio prologue say in the 
former plays, but ‘apud a3dile8’muflt Im‘ understood. ‘Novus’ does 
not here mean what has arisHu in Tcioikjo’s own head, but only what 
was not existent before in Latin. Ho rays, ‘ that my play is a new 
play, that it is snoh a piny as has never before appearcjd in Tjatin, that 
I have myself tmnsltted it from lh(‘ Greek, this I have* proved to the 
sediles who bought it of me.’ To agr* e aiih mo in this it is only 
neetlful "to recall the dispute he had eoiicerning his 'Eunuohus* with 
the SBdiloa. Ho had sold this to them as a new translaiion from the 
Greek, but liis iuiv<'r.>ary, Lavinius, tried to persuade the lediles that 
it was not from the tireek, but taken from the plays of Nsevius and 
Plautus. It is tme that the * Eunuehus’ had much in common with 
these playfi, ye^ still Lavinias’s accusHtion was fidse, for Ten nce had 
only ifrawn from the same Greek source, whereat Nievius and Plains 
bad drawn before him, without his km»wlcdg»'. Therefore to guard 
against similur calumnies with his * Heautontunorumenos ’ what was 
more natuMl than that he showed the eediles tiie Greek original, and 
instructed tliem cono(*rning iu contents? Nay the aedilcs may even 
have demanded tliis of him, and this is the reference : — 


•Novam esse ostendi, et qua* esset’ ** 
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What does he do ? He lends monthly at five par cent, 
and gets himself paid in advance. 'The more another 
needs the money, the more interest he demands. He knows 
the names of all the youths who are of good family, and 
are entering the world, but who have to complain of hard 
fathers. Perliajis you expect that this man makes a show 
that matches with his revenues ? Far from it ! He is his 
own most cruel enemy and the father in the comedy who 
])Unishos liimself for his son’s departure cannot torture 
himself worse : non se pojiis cruciaveriL This “ worse,” this 
jnjuH Diderot insists has a double meaning ; in one sense it 
ij]H)lieK to Fufidius, and in another to Terence ; such inci- 
dental hits wore, he thinks, quite in the character of Horace. 

'riiis may be the case? without its being applied to the 
passage in question. For here it seems to me, the inci- 
detilal allusion would damage the main sense. Fufidius 
is not so great a fool if therti are more such fools. If the 
fallier in TiTt'iK^e torturi'S himself thus foolishly, if he had 
as little (rause t()tortur(‘ himself as Fufidius, he shares this 
absurdity and Fulidiiis b(‘Comes less absurd and singular. 
Only if Fufidius is as hard and cruel against himself 
without eauh(‘, as the fatluu’ in TcTciieo is with cause, if 
he does from vih‘ avarice what tlio other does from remorse 
aii<l sorrow only, tlu'n we shall demii the former quite 
eo!itemptible and ridiculous, while we consider the latter 
])itiable. And eertainly every great soitom^ is of the 
nature of the sorrow of this father ; if it does not forget 
itself it tortures itself. It is against all experience that 
an (\\am])le of sueli sorrow is fomul only once in a hundred 
years. sorrow acts somewhat in this manner, only 

more or less so and with s(une diflVTencc or other. Cicero had 
studied tlie nature of sorrow more de(‘ply. In the behaviour 
of the lb antontimorumenos he saw nothing more than 
what all mourners would do, not only when they are 
earried away bv feeling, but as they think » they must 
continue in cold blood.'^ “ Ha^c omnia recta, vera, debita 
putantes laeiunt in dolore ; maximeque declaratur, hoc 
quasi otficii judicio fieii, ([uod si qui forte, cum Be in 
luctu esse vellent, aliqiiid feceruiit humauius, aut si 


s Tusc. Quse^t lib. iii. o. 27, 
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hilarius locuti esseiit, revocant se nirsus ad,mcx?stitiani, 
])ec(}ati4iie de insimiilant, quod dolere in termi serin t : j)nuri>s 
vero matyes et magistri castigare etiaiii solfait, nec vi'i bis 
Sfdum, sod etiani verbcrilais, si quid in doinesli(X) luetu 
hilarius ah iis factum cst, aut dictum ; ploraro cogunt. 
Quid illo Terontianus ipse se pmiiens ? ” &c. 

Mencdernus, this is the name of the self-torturer in 
Terence, is not so hard upon himself from sorrow, hut 
why ho denies liimself even tlie smallest luxury is ehiellv 
that he may save the more for his absent son and 
thus secure in the future a [)leasant life to him whom he 
has forced to embrace sucJi an un}>leasant one. What is 
there in thf8 that a hundred fathers would not do? 11‘ 
Diderot thinks that the peculiar and the siTigiilar con- 
sists therein, that Mcnedemus ftdls, digs, plouglis, he has 
in his hastc^ thought more of the customs of our times 
than of those of the ancients. True, a ritth mochu’u fatluu* 
would not so easily do this ; very f<‘Av would know how 
to set about it, but tlio rich higli-burii Koiuaus and 
Greeks were well acquainte<l with all agricultural 
labours and wer^not asbaimxl to use tluur hands. 

But granted that all ])e exactly as Did(irot says ; let the 
character of this self-torturer <»n account of tliis singu- 
larity, on accimrit of this trait peculiar to liim be as 
unsuited to a comic cbara<‘tcr as may bi; : — lias not 
Diderot fallen into the same fault? What can lie more 
eccentric than the character of his Dorval, what character 
could have more of a peculiar trait tliaii the character of 
this natural son? Diderot lets him say of himself, “ Im- 
mediately after my birth I was cast upon a syiot that 
might 'be called the boundary between society and 
solitude, and when 1 opened my eyes and searched for the 
links that connected me with mankind 1 could scarcely 
find any traces of them. For thirty years I wandereil 
about lonely, unknown, unlic(‘ded, without feeling the 
affection of any human being, without meeting 
human being who sought mine.” That a natural child 
should search in vain for its parents, that it should 
look in vain for a person connected with it by the 
closer ties of blood, is very natural and might happa. 
to ninq out of ten. But that he could w^aiider about 
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for thirty yrhole years in the world, without having felt 
tho affection of any human being, that he should not have 
met one human being who sought for his affection, this I 
am almost inclined to say is absolutely impossible. Or if 
it were possible what a number of quite peculiar circum- 
stances must have arisen on both sides, on the side of the 
world, and on tho side of this so long isolated being, to 
make this sad possibility a reality. Century upon cen- 
tury must pass before it could ever become possible again. 
At least may Heaven grant that I may never otherwise 
conceive of humanity. I would rather else that I had 
been bom a bear and not a man. It is not possible ; no 
man can be so lost among n^en. Cast himL" whither you 
will, if he only falls among men he falls among beings 
who before he lias had time to look about him are ready 
on all sides to attach themselves to him. If dot the noble 
then it is tho lowly ; if not the happy, then it is the un- 
happy ; but human bcnugs they always will be. Just so a 
droj) of wa ter need only touch the surface of water to bo 
received by and to be absorbed in it, be the water what it 
will, pond or well, stream or lake, belt or ocean. 

]Now this solitude of thirty years among mankind is to 
have formed the (iharacter of Dorval. What character 
could resemble liini? Who will recognise himself even in 
tho smallest ])article in him ? 

I find that Diderot saved himself a loo])hole. Subse- 
quently to tlie passage I have quoted ; he says “ In the 
serious genus cliarac-ters will often be as general as in the 
comic, only that they will always be less individual in the 
comic than in the tragic.” lie would therefore reply, the 
character of l)(jrval is no comic character, it is a character 
such as serious drama demands and just as this must 
fill tho ])lace between comedy and tragedy so also the 
characters must hold the mean betw^eeu the comic and 
the tragic characters. Tliey need not l)e as general as the 
fppner if only they are not as entirely individual as the 
latter, and of this nature the character of Dorval might be. 

Thus we have happily returned to the point from 
which we started ; we wished to investigate whether it 
Ij true that tragedy has individuals, and comedy species, 
that is to say whether it is true that the persons ha a 
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comedy jnust seize and represent a great number of meu 
while at the same time the hero of tragedy is only this or 
that maif, only Regulus or Brutus or Cato. If this is 
true, then what Diderot says of the personages of the 
middle species, which he calls serious comedy, presents 
no difficulties, and the character of Dorval would not bo 
so blameworthy. But if it is not true then this also 
falls of its own accord, and no justification can arise 
for the character of the natural son from such an arbitrary 
division. 

No. 89, 

I must first notice that Diderot has left his assertion 
without any proof. He must have regarded it as a truth 
that no pe^pon could or would doubt, wliich it was only 
necessary to know in order to understand its reason. Can 
he have found this in the true name of the tragical 
hero? because these are called Achilles, Alexander, Cato, 
Augustus; and because Achilles, Alexander, Cato, Augustus 
were real people can he have assumed therefrom that 
all that the poet lets them say and act in tragedy can 
only belong to these so-called persons and to no one else 
in the world ? It would almost seem so. 

But Aristotle had refuted this error two thousand 
years ago and pointed to the trutli of tlie essential 
difference between history and poetry, as well as the 

g eater benefit conferred by the latter than by the former. 

e did this so luminously, that I need only quote his 
words to arouse no small wonder how Diderot could have 
held an opposite view in so obvious a matter. 

Aristotle says^ after he has established the essential 
qualities of the poetic fable. “ From this is therefore shown 
that it is not the poet’s duty to relate what has occurred, 
but to relate of what nature these occun-ences might 
have been, their probability or necessity. For historians 
and poets are not distinguished by metrical or unmetriml 
speech, for the books of Herodotus might be converted 
into metre and they would nevertheless be nothing 
more when metrical, than what they are in unmetriccu 


^ Poetics, 9th chap. 
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language, a*liistory. They are distinguished herein that 
the one relates what has occurred, the other relates of what 
nature the occuiTence has been. Therefore poeti^ is more 
philosophical and useful than history. Poetry refers to 
the general and history to the particular. The general is 
how such and such a man would speak or act according to 
])robability or necessity and this is what poetry regards 
when giving its names. The particular, on the contrary, 
is what Alcihiades has done or suffered. All this has been 
manifestly shown in comedy, for if the fable is constructed 
according to probability the distinctive names are given 
afterwards, nut as wnth the iambic poet who remains with 
the individual. In tragedy we hold by names already 
existt^nt for tlio njason that the possible is credible and 
we do iKit l)elit‘V() that possible that has not occurred, while 
that which has oc;curr(Hl must obviously be j)ossible because 
it would not have occurred if it had not been possible. 
Yet in some tragedies there are only one or two well- 
known names and the rest arti invented, in some there are 
none at all, as in Agathon’s ‘ Flower.’ In this play actions 
and na-nies are e(|ually invented, but it does not on this 
account [)]eas(‘ the less.’’ 

In this passage which I have quoted according to my 
own translation, trying to bo as literal as possible, varibus 
matters have b(‘(ui misunderstood or not understood at all 
by the commentators whom I could consult. What be- 
longs to the matter in hand I must mention. 

It is uu(j[uestionable that Aristotle makes no distinc- 
tions between the personages in tragedy and comedy in 
regard to their gtmerality. Both, not even excluding 
the persons in epics, — all persons of poetical invitation 
without distinction, are to speak and act not only as 
would become them individually and alone, hut as each 
of them would and must s})eak or act according to the 
nature of the same circumstances. In this Ka06\ovy in 
thig geiicrality, is the sole reason why poetry is more 
philosoj)hical and more instructive than history ; and if it 
is true that those comic poets who would give especial 
physiognomies to their personages, so that only a single 
-iiJdividual in the world could be like them, would turn 
back comedy into its childhood and pervert it into satire as 
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Diderofijays ; it is equally true that those tragic poets who 
would only represent such and such a man, only Civsar 
or Cato according to their individualities without at the 
same time showing how these individualities are coiiriected 
with the character of Csesar and Cato that they may 
have in common with others, weaken tragedy and debase 
it to history. 

But Aristotle also says that poetry aims at this gene- 
rality of the persons by the names accorded them (ou 
crTO)(a^€raL ^ TroCrjiTL^ ovo/xara liriTiOtiJLixnij) which is specially 
marked in comedy. It is this which the coinmeiitators 
have been satisfied to quote fiom Aristotle but have not 
in the least* explained. Many of them have expressed 
themselves concerning it in such a manner that we can 
clearly see they either had no ideas at all or quitch false ones. 
The question is: how does poetry regard the generality of 
these personages when it accords them nan\es, and how 
has this regard to the generality of the person been long 
visible especially in comedy? 

I^he words : cart 8k KaOoX.ov fikv, tw ttoui) rd ttoi drra frufi'- 
paiV€L XiyeiVy ^ 7rpdTT€iv Kara to el^^os v) to dvayKoiov^ ov rrmya- 

^€TaL 7 } TToo/fTt? ovofjiaTa is translated by Dacier 

as : ** line chose generalc, e’est eo qiie tout honinio d’un tel on 
d’uir tel caractcre, a dii dire, on faire vraisemblableiuent 
on nccessairement, ce qui est hi but do la pocsie lors memo 
qu’elle impose les noms ases personuages.” Herr Curtins 
translates in the same manner “ tho general is that which 
a certain man thinks that a certain character w'ould spc*ak 
or do according to probability or necessity. This general 
is the goal of poetry even if it ini|)(js(is names on its 
personages.” In their annotations also both agree ; the 
one says entirely what tho other says. They both ex- 
])lain what is meant by tho general, they both say that 
this general is the goal of poetry, but how poetry regards 
this general when bestoAving its names, of tJiis no one says 
a word. The Frenchman with his ‘"lors memo,” the Gor- 
man with his “even if” show plainly that they knew 
nothing or understood nothing of what Aristotle would 
say for this “lorsmeme” and “even if” means nothing 
more wdth them than “ although ” and conscviueiitly they 
make Aristotle merely say that notwithstanding that 
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poetry accords to her personages names df individual 
persons she does not aim at the peculiarity of those per- 
sons hut at the general. The words of Dacier^ Which I will 
quote in a note show this plainly. Now it is true that 
this is not false, hut neither does it ^exhaust the meaning 
of Aristotle. Not enough that poetry, regardless of the 
names taken hy individual persons, aims at generality, 
Aristotle says that with these names it aims at generality, 
ov oTox^CiTau I should imagine that both are not the same 
thing, and if they are not the same thing we are 
necessarily thrown upon the question at which does it 
aim. To this question the commentators do not reply. 

No. 90. 

How it aims towards it, says Aristotle, this I have 
plainly shown long ago in comedy : cVl fikv ovv Koj/iwStas 
iJSiy rovTO ycyovcv* crvaTaaravres yap rov p.vi)f}v 8ta twv 

* Arifitote pWvient ici ime oV)io('tioii, qu'on poiivait lui fairo, sur la 
ddfinitiou, qu’il vi«nt do tlonnor d’uiie chose j^cnc'rale ; car les ignorants 
n’aura^it pas manque do lui din?. qu’Homere, par exeruple, ii’a point 
en ^«jl|l’e‘'J'iro uiie action gLUierale et universelle, muis une action 
})ui8qiril ruconte co qu’on fait coitains liommcs, comme 
Achpe^, Aganiernnon, UIyssp, etc., et quo, pjir consequent, il n’y a 
auewe difference entre llomere et un hislorien, qui anmit ecrit lea 
actimis d’Aeliille. Le })hilosoplic va au-cievant de cette objection, cn 
faiaant voir quo U's |K>etoB, c’est-a-dire. Ics anteurs d une tragedie on 
d’un poeme epiquc, lors memo qu'ils imj)osent los noiiis ^ leura per- 
8onua^<'S, lie pt n>cnt en aueuiu* maniere a li's faire purler veritablement, 
ce qu’ils scraient obliges dp f.iire, shls ocrivaient I a actions particu- 
liercs et veritabics d*nn ctTiniii lioiniue, iioiumc' Achille ou Edipe, muls 
qffils he projio.'.ent de h^s faire parhr et agir neceshairemont ou vraisem* 
blabletiKiit : c'cst-k-dire, do bur fairo diic et faire tout ce que dea 
hommpH de ce raenie caraeUro dovaient faire et dire en cete'tat,oa 
par necrssite ou an moms selon les regies de la vruisemblanoe ; oe 
qui proiivo ineoutestableiuent que ce suut des actioua generalea et 
uuiver8elh‘8.’* 

^err Gurtiua says nothing else in his annotation, oftly he en- 
deavours to show the general and particular in examples which 
do not fully prove that he has understooil the jm itti-r to its depth. 
For according to them it would only be personil^^ chtixactera whom 
,the poet mukea sneak and act. whereas they should be characterised 
persons. 
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€Ik6tq}v, ovtw Ttt Tvxpvra oyo/mra cirm^cacrt, Kai o4;( taairtp oi 
IdfJiPoiroLol ircpt twv KaO* eKacrrov. 

For tHitf passage I must also quote the translations of 
Bacier and Curtins. Dacier says : “ C’est ce qui est d^ja 
rondu sensible dans la comedie, car les poetes comiques, 
apres avoir dresse leur sujet sur la vraisemblance, imposent 
ajncs cela a leurs personuagos tels noms qu’il leur plait, et 
n’imitent pas les poetes satyriques, qui ne s'attachent qu’aux 
cboses particulieres,” and Curtius says “In comedy this 
has long been visible, for after the writers of comedy have 
arranged the plan of their fable according to probability, 
they give to Jheir personages arbitrary names and do not 
set themselves a particular goal like the iambic poets.” 
What do we find in these translations of that which 
Aristotle wished chiefly to say ? Neither lets him say any- 
thing more than that the comic poets did not act like the 
iambic (that is to say the satiric poets) and dwell on the 
particuUr, but went towards the general in their person- 
ages, to 'N^hom they gave arbitrary names, “ tels noms qu’il 
leur plait.” Granted that rd rvxoyra ovofxara means arbitrary 
names, what have both translators done with ovtcd? Did 
they think this ovrw meant nothing? and here it 
means all, for according to this ovreo the comic poet does 
not only give arbitrary names to his personages, but he 
gave them these arbitrary names so, And how so? 

So that with these names themselves they aimed at the 
general : ov orro^^ofcTat iy TroLi^a-L^ ovo/iara cTrtTt^c/xcny, and 
how did this happen ? About tliis I should like to find a 
word in the annotations of Bacier and Curtius. 

Without further digression it happened as I am about 
to tell. Comedy gave names to its personages, names 
which by means of the grammatical derivation and com- 
position or by some other meaning expressed the charac- 
teristic of these personages, in a word they gave them 
speaking names, names it was only needful to hear in 
order to know at once of what nature those would he 
who bore those names. I will quote a passage from 
Bonatus on this .^ubject. He says on occasion of the first 
line of the first act of ‘ The Brothers ’ “ Nomina person- 
arum in comoediis duntaxat, habere debent rationem et 
etymologiam. Etenim absurdum est, comicum aperte 
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argiimentum coiifingere : vel nomcn personae incQiigruum 
dare vel officium quod sit a nomine diversum.^ Hinc 
eervus fidelis Parmeno ; iniidelis vel Syrus tel Geta : 
miles Thraso vel Polemon ; juvenis Panipliilus : matrona 
Myrrhina, et puer ab odore Storax: vel a ludo et a 
gesticuiatione Circus : et item similia. In quibus sura- 
mum l\>etao vitium cst, si quid et contrario repugiiaiis 
contrarium diversuraque protulerit, nisi ])cr avri^pdo-Lv 
noinen imjiosuerit joculariter, ut Misargyridos in Plan to 
dicitiir trapezita.” Wliocver wishes to bo convinced of 
tins by more exampl(‘S let him study the names in 
I’lautus and Terence. Since their plays a^e all derived 
from the (Jreek, so tlie names come from the same source^ 
and in their etymology have €alway8 a reference to the 
social condition, tlie mode of thought, and , so forth that 
tln‘8e personages had in common with others, even if w.e 
cannot now cl curly and ccitainly trace this etymology. 

I will not linger over this well-known matter, but I am 
astonished that Aristotle’s commentatoi s did not remember 
it when Aristotle so unquestionably refers to it. What can 
be more true, more clear, than what tlie jhilosopher says 
of the cxjiisideratioii poetry must evince towards the gene- 
ral in choice* of lunm's ? AVhat can be more unquestionable 
tlian tliis, im fuv rri^i KWfuoduis rfSrj tovto SyXov yeyovev^ and that 
tliis consideration has be(*ii long openly evinced, especially 
in comedy ? From its first origin, tliat is as soon as the 
iambic poet rose from the particular to the general, as 


* Tina sentence might easily he misunderstood. For instance, if we 
were to nnderstjind it ns if Donatus held this as something absurd, 
“comicura nperte argnm^ntum conlingere.” This is nr>t at all 
Doniitus’s mejuiing. He >\isliidto say it would be absurd if the comic 
poet who mimifestly invents his theme sliould give to his j^ersonages 
awkward names or occuiwitions at variance wilh their names. For 
sineu the whole subject is wholly the invention of the poet, it was 
entirely his own free choice wliat names he gave to his pereoiuigcs, 
an(^ what standing or occupation he meant to connect with these 
names. Perhaps Donatus should not have expressed himself so 
dubiously, and by the change of a single syllable this diificulty is 
avoided, head either “ ab^urdum est, comicuni aperte argumcnruia 
oonfingentcui vel nomi'n persunje,” etc., or else “ apei te argumentuia 
oi!hifiDgere et nomen |)ersomn,*’ etc. 
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soon as instructive comedy arose out of wonn^Jing satire, 
sprang flie endeavour to indicate this general by moans 
of the nrgnes. The braggart cowardly soldier was not 
named like this or that leader of this or tliat race, he was 
called Pyrgopolinices, Ca})tain 'Wall breaker. The misiT- 
ahle sycophant who flattered him, \^'a8 not called like sunu*. 
poor devil in the city, but was named Artotrogus, Orumb- 
ciitter. The youth who plunges his father into debt by 
his extravagances, especially in the matter of horses, was 
not (5al"hid like this or that noble citizen, he was named 
Phidippidcs, JMaster Sparehorso. 

It might be objected that such suggestive names may 
be an invention of the new^tT (I reck comedy to whose 
poets the use of real nam(*.s was gravely forbidden, and 
that Aristotle did not know this ne.wor comedy and con- 
sequently codid take no cognizance of it in his rules. The 
latter is maintained by llurd,'^ but it is as false, as it is false 

* llurd.jn his ilissei tation on the various, provinces of the drama, 
says : “From the account of Comctly, hcie given, it may appear that 
tlie idea of this diwria is much enlarged bc>ond what it was in Aris- 
totle’s time; who deftnes it to be an imitation of light and trivial 
a»*ti<»n8, provoking ridicule, Ilis notion was taken from the state and 
jmK'tice of the Atlu'nian stage; that is from the old or middle comedy 
wha;ii answers to this description. The great levolution, which the 
intrcKlnction of the new comedy made in the drama, did not iiappen 
till uflei'wards.*’ lJut Hurd merely assnmes this, in order that his 
explanation of comedy may not be exactly op{x>sed to tliat of Aris- 
totle, Aristotle certainly lived to see tht* newer comedy, and he 
espf daily considers it in his ‘Nicomachean ethics/ where he treats of 
becoming and unbecoming jokes (lib. iv. cap. 14) (5oi/ 5’ i.v •ris nal 
Twv rSjv iraXawy /cal rwp Kaivwv. Tots /xev 70 /) ytXoiop if 

cd<TXpo\oylaj rois fxaWov 7} {nv6uota. It might perhaps be said that 
under new comedy, middle comedy was here meant, for when there 
was no new, the middle was necessarily thus culled. It might be 
addejJ that Aristotle died in the very Olympiad iti which Menander’s 
first play was performed and the very year before (Eusebius, in 
Chronico ad Olymp. cxiv, 4). But it is not correct to reckon the 
commencement of the new comedy from Menander. Menander was the 
first poet of tlds epoch according to poetical value, but not according 
to time. Philemon, who belongs to it, wrote much earlier, and the 
iniusition from the middle to tin; new comedy was soimperceptihle that 
Aristotle cannot jiossibly have lucked examples thereof. lOven Aris- 
tophanes had given a sample of this genus, his ‘Kokalos’ was so 
constructed that Philemon could make it liis own with few alieratiomr/ 
We read in the Life of Aristophanes : K(i/ca\oy iu ^ €ia'dy€i <p0opdp ical 
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that the oWer Greek comedy only employed real names. 
Even in those plays whoso foremost and sole object it 
was to make a certain well-known person hated and 
ridiculons nearly all the other names except that of 
this person were inventions, and invented with reference 
to their standing and character. 
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Indeed the real names themselves we may say hot un- 
freqiiently aimed more at the general than the particular. 
Uiider tlie name of Sokrates, Aristophanes did not seek to 
make Sokrates ridiculous and suspicious, but all sophists 
who meddled with the education of young people. The 
dangerous sophists in general were his theme, and he only 
called this one Sokrates because Sokrates was decried as 
such an one. Ilcnce a number of traits that did not fit 
Sokrates, so that Sokrates himself could calmly stand up 
in the theatre and offer himself for comparison. • But how 
much is the nature of the comedy misapprehended, if 
tliese inexact traits bo regarded as nothing but arbitrary 
calumnies, and not regarded as that wliich they are, 
enlargement of the individual characters, an elevation 
from tlxo personal to the general. 

Here much miglit bo said concerning the ase generally 
of real names in Greek comedy, which has not been 
so exactly explained by scholars as it well merits. It 
might be noticxHl that this custom was by no means 
universal in older Greek comedy ^ and that only this or 


itvayyofpicTfihu ira} T&\Xa vdrra ft M^ywHpof, Now as Axisto- 

phanrs furnishes samples of all varieties of comedy, so Aristotle fiould 
adapt his explanation of comedy from them all. He did this, and 
comedy afterwards received nu enlargement for which this explanation 
became too narrow. If Hurd had rightly understood it, he would not 
hi^ve needed to have recourse to an assumed ignorance of Aristotle 
in order to place his own ideas of comedy, right enough in themselves, 
beyond the pale of all disagreement with Uiose of Aristotle. 

^ If, accoii^ing to Aristotle, the scheme of comedy is borrowed from 
the M'lrgites of Homer, oO ^dyoy, ftXXa rh y^kotop ^pofiofromsfia'ayros, 
\he,Ut according to all appeamnee, hotitious names were introduced 
from the l)eginning. For Morgites was probably not the real name of 
a certain person, since Mapyririfs was more probably made from pkdpytis^ 
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that poet occasionallj’* ventures upon it,^ and. that conse- 
quently it cannot bo regarded as a distinctive feature of 
this epoch in comedy.^ It might be shown that when at 


than that /idpyTjs sliould have arisen from Mapyfh'ijs. We find it 
espt'cialiy mentioned by various jioets of older ooiat*dy tliat ilit'v 
refrained from all alhisiony, which would not have been posbihle Wifli 
real nnmes, for instance, Piierekratt'S. 

- Personal satire was so little an essential feidnre of the older eome<ly, 
that we rather know that po< t very well who first vonfiire<l upon 
it. It was Cratinus who first Kw/jLtpdias ro dt(p€Kifxov 

irpo(r€OrjK(£i roits KaKtas irpclrrovras S/ajSaAAwt', kuI uxrn^p brj/ioaia [xdarTiyi 
ri} Kwfxtpbia Ko\dC<av. Even he oTdy v(‘iitnr<*d at lirst upon vulf^nr 
tlisri'pntahlc jjeojde, from wliose re.seutiiieut In* had iiothiii^j: to bar. 
Aristophanes would not bo deprived of the honour of being the first to 
venture upon tlic! great ones of the state (Ii. v. 7o()). 

ovK ibionas dt/6panri<rK0V5 Kcoficpdccv, ovbf yvvouKaSj 

aAA* ^WpaKkiovs dpy^v riv' tx<wv, T(n(ri inylcrrois ^Trtxcipet. 

Niiy, he would even ha\e wished to have regarded tins boldness as his 
pQculiar j)4i\ ileg('. lie was very jealous when he saw that so many 
other poets, wiioiii he despised, followed him lieieiu. 

Wiii( 5 U nevertlKilchS nearly always liappens. People evr n go furtlu'r 
iiiid try to inaiiitaiu that witli the real name-^ n al ev(‘nts wen* con- 
nected in wliich the inveution of the po« t hud taken no f>arf. Kveu 
Dacier says : “ Aristob* n’a pit vouhar dire <]u’npa‘hai uu;h (d Phoniiis 
invcfitiin'iit Ics sujets do letirs pieces, ]iuiH*jUf run <1 I’antre out eti* 
des poiites de la vieille comedie, ou il n’y avait neu de f(‘mt, » t (pie ecs 
Hveiitiires feintes ne eomuiencererit a cHr<‘ mises sur Iti theatre,, (pie du 
temps d Alexaiidn' le (Iraiid, c’cd-a-dire dans la iiouveil( eouic'dit* *’ 
(Ib'manpie sur le cliap. v. de la l^)et. d’AriHt /. Out; might really 
fancy that any one who could Say this (•(•uld never even ha\** tnkeii a 
j)eep into Ari.^tophanc.s. TIkj arj^iirnent, tin; table of f>l(l (inak 
comedy, was as much invented as the arguments and fabhs (*f the 
moderns can be. Not one of the, nm.jiiiing dramas of Arisiojihaiu's 
rejirtbcnfs an event that really occurred, and Jiow can we say that tlie 
poet has not invented it because it alludes in part to real events''^ 
VVhen Aristotle assunies as established uri rhu Troirjr^v fxuWou twv 
IXvBmv €/va; Set f} nruiv jxiTpfav'. would be not liave been foreerl 

to exclude the authors of old Cilreek cometly from ttie chibsof potds if lu^ 
had believed that they had not invent«;d tin; arguments of their plavs * 
But as, according to him, it may be compatihk* witii the jkk i»c,tl 
inveution of tragedy to borrow names and e\euts fiom history, it imi-it 
al.vi Jiave fieeu the cas'- with comedy, ft cannot pobSibly iiav*- Ix^eii 
in keeping with his notions that comedy, by using real uauns ami 
alluding to real events, fell back into the iamliie, loV(‘ of sdire; 
rather lie must have believed that koS^Kov iroiuv x6yov^ r/ fxvOovs was 
quite compatible with it. He asserts this of the olJ(;r comic i>oeio, 
VOL. UI. 2 H 
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last it was strictly forbidden by law, still tbere always 
rciaainod certain i)crsons who M^ere either expressly 
i‘xcluded from tlie protection of the law or else weye silently 
regarded as so excluded. In the plays of Menander pec)ple 
(enough were called bj^ their real names and made ridicu- 
lous.^ But I will not wander from one digression into 
another. 

J will only mak(i the application to the real names in 
tragedy, ilust as the Ai*isto]>hanic Bokrates neither repre- 
sents nor is int(‘nd<id to rc])rcsent the individual man of that 
nnine ; just as tliis personihed ideal of a vain and dangerous 
scliool-wisdom only gained the name of Bokrates because 
Sokratos was in part known as such a Ueceiver and 
t(‘mptta', in part was to be(H>nie better known as such a one ; 
just as tlie }>oet was dc'eided in his eljeico of the name by 
tlui cinminstance tliat the name of Bokrutes combined and 
should combine yot mon*. the mere concejdion of character 
and ]:)ositi()n ; so also iln^ eonc‘ 0 ])tion of character we are 
juicuHtoiiKHl to combine wdtli the names Begulus, Cato, 
Brutus dc(!ided ilu' 1ragic])oct iu giving tliese names to his 
personages, lie infreduei^s a Uegulns, a Brutus, not to 
make us ac(iuainted with tlie real adventures of these men, 
not to rcviv(* ihen'r nuunories, Imt to entertain us with such 
iulveutures as might ami must occur to men of their 
character. Now it is tnu' that we have deduced this 
(diaraeter from tlie real evmits of their lives, but it does 
not^tluu’cibre follow that their character must lead us back 
to tliesi' ev(‘nts. Not rarely it will lead us far more 
briehy ami maturally to quite others with which those 


Epit'barnnis, Phorniia and Krates, and would certainly not have denied 
it to Aii'-toplnmes, even thouj^h ho knew how much he had take?4 off 
not only lilo(>n and Hyperbolus, but also Periklcs and Sokratos. 

* The severity with which Pluto in his ‘ Republic ’ interdicted that 
any (uu* should* ho inado ridiculous iu comedy was never exorcised in 
the rcul Republic, ifn'jrf K6y(p, /xiire uk6vi. fiijre dvfv Bvftovj 

ij.r}$af.Lh$ ruv troAiTwi^ Kco/xtfdfiv.) I will not prove by cltution that 

iu INlenandePs plays many a cynic philosopher, many a courtesan is 
mentioned by nuoio ,* it might bo replied that this scum of humanity 
did not bidong to the citizens. But Ktesijipus, the son of Chabrias, 
v^is certainly an Athenian citizen, as good as any, and see what 
Monuuder says of him (^Menandri, Fr. p. 137, edit. Cl.). 
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real ones have nothing in common save tlxit they have 
flowed* from one source, but by paths that (cannot he fol- 
lowed, figid over tracts of land that have fouled their ])urity. 
In this case the p(»et will certainly prefer the tictitious to 
the real, and yet leave to his ])ersonages their real uaiiies. 
And this for a double reason ; in the tirst place because wu 
are accustomed to think of a character as it is shown in 
its gem^rality in connexion wdth this iiajiie ; secondly, 
because real names seem to be attached ton'al occiirrenees, 
and all that has oii<*(‘ <>ecurr(‘d is more crt‘di])l(^ than wliat 
has not occurred. The tirst of these reasons springs Iroiu 
the connexion in general of tJie Aristotelian conce])lions ; 
it is funda^iicntal, and it was not needful tiu’ Aristotle 
to dwell upon it more circumstantially. Tin? second on 
tlie contrary recpiired it, as s]n*inging from (‘xtra neons 
causes. Ifflt tliis lies Ix'side my way jnst now, and the 
commentators in general have misunderstood it less than 
the lormer. 

And mow to return to T)idc!r<jt’s assertion. Jf 1 may 
think that 1 have rightly ex]daiin‘d Aristotle’s teaching, 
then I may also believe that my explanation has proved 
that the matter itself cannot jiossibly be otlu'rwise than 
as Aristotle teaches. The characters in tragedy must lie 
as* general as tin? charatders in conn'dy. 'Fin; diUej’tmct? 
maintained by Diderot is imaginary, or else Didenjt iimst 
comprehend undtu- tin* generality of a (?liara<*t.er soinetliing 
quite different from what Aristotk? meant tJiereby. 
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And why should not the latter b(^ the case ’ Do I not 
find that anotlnir and no less ex(!ell(*nt critic e xpresses liini- 
sc4f in the same way as Dichuot, and scmuhs to c(>ntra<lict 
Aristotle almost as flatly, and yet fundamentally contra- 
dicts him as little, so tliat 1 must acknowledge liim am<»ng 
all critics as the one who lias sj)read most light concenging 
this matter. 

This is the English commentator on Horace’s Poetu H, 
Hurd , . . Hurd has appended an essay on the vjirious jiro- 
vincesof drama to liis commentary. For he thought tlTat 
ho had ojiserved that up to his time only the general laws 

2 II 2 
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of this modoof poetry had been considered, without estab- 
lishing the limits of the various species. Yet this must 
also take place in order to pronounce a fair judgment on 
the special merits of each sjiocies. After therefore defining 
the intention of drama in general and of the three species — 
tragedy, comc'dy, and farce, he deduces from their general 
and their special ol»j(icts those qualities wliich they 
liave in coiiinion as w’ell as those whic5h distinguish 
them. 

Among the latter ho counts in regard to comedy and 
tragedy tln^si; ; tliat a true occnirrence is moi-e suitable to 
tragedy, a fictitious one to coni(*dy. lie thus pro(!(‘eds : 
“ It 10 samci gciiiius in the two dramas is observable in 
their draught of characters. Corned}^ makes all characters 
general; tragedj^ particailar. The ‘ Avare’ of IVIoliere- is 
not so pro])erly tlio jdeture of a covetous man, as of 
covetousnc'ss itself, llacdne’s ‘ Nero’ on tlio other hand is 
not a picture of criudty, but of a cruel man.” 

Hurd sec‘ins to conclude thus. If tragedy demands a 
rc'al oc'currence, then the characters 7iiust bo true*, that is, 
must b(' constructcMl as tluw really c^xist in the individuals. 
If on tlie oth('r liand comedy can be satisfied with fictitious 
ocicurrences, if ]H’obabh‘ occurrencjcs in which characters 
can display tlH'msdves in all their range are more accept- 
able to it, than real ernes that do not permit of such wide 
scope ; th(‘n its characters may and must of th(*mselves be 
more general than tlo'y exist in nature, seeing that such 
generality assumes in our imagination a kind of entity, 
whi(*h has exactly tli(‘ same ndatioii to the real existence 
{)f th(‘ individual as the juobable has to the actual. 

1 will not now examine whether this mode of conclusion 
is not a mere circle. 1 will merely acce})t the ctmclusion 
as it lii'S and as it diiectly contradicts the teaching *of 
Aristotle. Ibit as I have said, it only seems so to do, as is 
dmnonstrated from Hurd's extended explanation. 

I?‘e says : “ Yet here it will 1 k‘ proptu- to guard against 
two mistakes, which the principles now delivered may be 
thought to countenance. 

“ The jlrd is with regard to tratjlc characters, wdiich I 
saV are particular. My meaning is, that they are more par- 
ticular than those of comedy. That is, the end oi tragedy 
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does n^t require or permit the poet to dra^v* tocictlior no 
many of those characteristic circuinstaiu?es whicli sliow 
the maiftiers, as comedy. For in the furnuu’ of 
dramas, no more of character is si) own, than wliat tie* 
course of the action necessarily calls foidli. Wlujn as, all 
or most of the features, by which it is usually dis- 
tinoniished are sought out and industriously displayed in 
the latter. 

“ The case is much the same as iu portraif-painthigy whcn^ 
if a great master he recpiired to draw a particular farc^ 
he gives the very lineaments he linds in it; y(‘t so far 
resembling to what he observes of the same turn in other 
faces, as not to affect any minute circumstanct's of jauaili- 
arity. But if the same, artist were to di'sign a head in 
general, h^ would asseinbh‘ togedher all tht‘ c.ustornary 
traits and features, any when*. obscu'V'able tli rough tln^ 
species, which shoidd best express the idea, wliatevcu’ it 
was, he had conceived in his own mind and wante.d to 
exhibit*in tlie ])i(;ture. 

“There is mucdi the same diflerence between the two 
serfs of dramatic portiaits. AVheiic(‘ it a])}M‘ars that in 
calling the tragic character pur//ra/ur, J suj>j)ose it only 
less representative of the kind than the comic, not tluit tin/ 
draught of so much cJiaractcr as it is comuoMK^d to r(^])r(i- 
seiit shall nut bt*. pmeral, the contrary of whicJi I have 
asserted and exjdained at large, else.wheie.^ 

“Next I have said, th(5 (diaracteis of just cr)medy are 
general. And this 1 explain by tlie inslaiKu* of tluj 
‘ Avare’ of Moliere wbieh c<informs miu-e t(j thi' idea of 
avarice^ than to that of the real avaririons man. But luu'e 
again, the reader will not iinderstaml nu , as saying tliis in 
tlie striet sense of the words. J even think Moliere faulty 
in* the instance given; though, with some iiecicssary 
explanation, it may well enough servo to express my 
meaning. 

' At the 'words in Horace’s *P(K-tics’: “Pespicerc f xemplar vitno 
niorurijque jnVjeh» Doctuui imitat<7rcin, ct venes liiun ducero vocoh,” where 
Hurd shows that the trutli here demanded hy Horace means siioh an 
expn Salon as conlorms to the ;2rcneral nature of 4\liile talscl%od 

iiie.uiy tint whiclj, howevc'r euitalde to tlie particular instance m view, 
doLS yet not corufc|Ky<i(i to tiicli fjenerai nature. 
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“7^]>o view of the comic scene being to delineate abarac- 
ters, this end, 1 snp]jose, will be attained most perfectly, 
l»y iiiaking these cliaracters as wtikerml as possible. For 
thus the ])erson shown in the drama being the reju’osen ta- 
li v(\ of all (iliaracdATs of the same kind, furnishes in the 
liighest degrees tlu‘. (‘iitertainment of humour. But then 
this universality must bo smdi as agn'os not to our idea of 
llu'. posfiiblv (dleet-s of tluj character as conceived in the 
abstract, but to the actual exertion of its ])owcrs, which 
(‘Xpericnce justices and common life allows. Moliere, and 
beitjre him Ibautus, had otliuided in this; that for a ])ieturo 
i)\' i]io arariciiniti man, th(*y j)resenied us with fantastic, 
un))lea.sing draught of tlu^ of avarice. 1 call this a 

jihniifaatic draught becaiiw* it hath no archety])e in nature. 
And it is, farther, an unpleashaj one for, Ixang delinea- 
tion of a simple jut salon unmi.ved it wanted all those 

“ ‘ Lights and shades, whose wtdl accorded strife 
(iives all the stnmgth and colour of our life,,* 

All lhes(‘ liijltfs and shades (as the ]KH‘t finely calls the 
interniixtun* of many jiassions, which, with the leadin<i or 
princi])al ones hirin the* human eharaeder) must 1x5 blended 
togetluT in every juetnre of dramatic manners, becaiiso 
the avowed business of the drama is to iniag(‘. real life. 
Vtd the drauglit of the leading passion must bo as general 
as this strife in nature ])ermits, in order to express the 
inleiuled character more perfectly.” 
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“ All Avhlcli again is easily illustrated in the instknceof 
painting. In portraits of character, as wt‘ may call those 
that giv<.‘ a picture of the manners, the artist, if he be *of 
real ability, will not go to work on the possibility of an 
abstract idea. All he intends, is to show that some one 
quiMy 2 >yodomi nates ; and this ho images strongly, and by 
such signatures as are most conspicuous in the operation 
of the leading 2 >a'tsion. And when he hath done this, we 
may, in common speech or in compliment, if we please, to 
liife art, say of such a portrait that it images to us not tho 
man but the passion ; just as the ancients obseiwed of the 
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famous statue of Apollodoriis l>y Silarion, tliat it expn'sscui 
not the aii^ry ApoUodoriis, "but his passion t)!' augi-r.^ 
lint by fliis must be understood only that he has w(‘ll 
(‘X[>ressod the leadinj^ j)arts of the desi^-ned charatittM*. 
For tlie rest he treats liis subject as ho would any ollua- ; 
that is, ho re])reseutstlio crmcoanVaji/ affections, or eoiisid(‘rs 
merely that ^-eneral symmetry and pro])ortion wjiieli nrv 
cx]K‘ft.(5d in a human li^ure. And this is to co])y nature, 
whicli alfords no sptioimen of a man turned all into a, 
sm<^le ])assion. No metamor])hosis could more stjanj;*!- 
or incredible. Yet portraits of this vicious tast(‘. are llit^ 
admiration oj’ common starers, who, if tlu'y find a ])i(d,ni’e 
of a miser for instance (as there is no commoner Hubj(x;t (d' 
moral ])ortraits) in a collection, where (‘very mnsch‘ is 
strained, an^i f(.*atur(‘. har(l(‘ned iijto tin; exj)r(‘ssion of this 
idea, never fail toprof'ss their Avonder and a)»pr(»bati()ii of 
it. On this idea of (;xeell(‘nee, Ji<; llrun’s hook of Iln‘ 
Passions must he said to contain a si‘t of tin; unjnsU'st 
moral portraits. And the charaebTS of ddn'Ophrastiis mi^*li t 
1)0 iveomnumdod, in a dranialic; vi(;w, as pr(‘lcra))U; to 
thos(‘ of UV‘renee. 

“The virivitsl in the fine arts would c(;rtainly laii^h at 
the former of these' Jud|i;ments. l»ut fin* lalb r, I suspect, 
will not be thoui:^]it so extraordinary. At ](‘ast if* one may 
guess from the ])ractice of some of our i»cst (;omic Avribu’s 
and thesuccf'.ss wliicli such plays }iav<M‘omnionlv nict viitli. 
.It Avero easy to instance; in almost all j)lays <d' chai’acfeu'. 
But if the readen’ wemld see the‘ c-xtrav-mance; of building 
dramatic manners on al>stract ieleas, in its full liglit, Iua 
needs oyly turn to Be‘n Jonson’s ‘ Fvery Man out of his 
Humour 2 whiedi uinlen* the name; of \\vv platj of chararler 

* Non horainom e‘x {«re fecit, sed intcimdiani.” — Elin. xxxiv. 8. 

* Bi ll JontKMi has aamed two coiDcdcH uj'fctT “hiimoni,” tin* one 
‘Every Man in his lluiiiour,’ tin* otluir ‘ I'Aery Man out of liis 
Humour.* The word “ liuruour” had coino up in his time;, and w?'-, 
misus(?d in tin* most ubsurfl manner. 'Jdiis ulmse, us well as its foul 
meaning, he expresses in the loilowing Jinca : — 

“As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth BO posscBS a man, that it doth elraw 
All his ntfeets. Ids spirits, and hi.s powers, 

In their t-onstructioii.-, all to nui one way, 

Thii iflny be truly said to be a liumour. 


[But 
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is in fact, aii nnnatnral, and, as the painters call *it, hard 
dc4ineation of a group of simply existing passions, wholly 
(.•himerical, and unlike to anything we ohserve in the 
eoininerce of real life. Yet this comedy has always had 
its admirers. And Itaudoljih in particular, was so taken 
witli the design, that he seems to have formed his Muse’s 
looJci ng-glass in ex])r(‘ss imitation of it. 

“ Shak(‘S()(ian‘, w(‘ may ohservcj, is in this as in all the 
otluT nionj (‘ssemtial beauties of the drama, a perfect model. 
If tli(‘ discerning reader peruse attentively his comedies 
with this view, lie will tind liis hest-marJeed cliaracters dis- 
coursing througli a gnsat deal of their just like any 
oflnu', and only <‘X[)ressing their essential and heading 
(jnaliti(‘S (K^casionally, and as circumstances concur to give 
an easy i‘X])osi1 ion to them. This singular excellence of 
his comedy was tlie cllet*t of his copying faithfully after 
niiture, and of the force and vivacity of his genius, which 


r»ut tlinf a reok by wcariiig a ]>ii'(l feather, 

'i’iu' Niltlr Jmthuiul, or tin* tlircc-piltil niff, 

A y}ir<l ofylioe-tyc, (»r the S\Nitzf‘r’8 knot 
On Ills Prt iioli ITS should allVct a humour ! 

Oh ! It IS more tlian most ridieuloiih.’* 

To the ]iist"i'v of Humour, therefore, the.M* two plays of Jonsoii are 
im})ortiiut doeuim'nts, ami tin* st'eiunl even more than the first. The 
huineur we now especially aseiilx* to the English was then chiefly 
alfectiition, ami it was notahly to make this affectation Imlicrous that 
.haison ilejaeted humour. To take the matter aceiiraiely, only sueli 
iillVetod hnmour, m■^er tin* n*al thin*^, shonM firm the theme of a 
eonn*ily. For only the desire to he distinguished fiom others, to bo 
remarkable through .some ]K*culiaiiiy, is a general human ^weakness, 
whii*h, aceonlintx to the nature* of the means i*ln»sen, ean he very 
absunl or very eulpuble. But that wdiereby Nature herself, or a long- 
e.mtiniied habit tiiat lias lieeome second nature, marks out ah in- 
dividual man from all otlurs, is far too special to accord with 
the gen(*Ml jiliilo-ojihical intentions of tlie drama. The overladen 
luimour in many English }>hiys might conse<iuently form their dis- 
tinctive, but not their bc>t feature. It is certain that not a trace of 
Immour Is lound in the dr.ima of the ancients. The old dramatic 
poets, indeed the old poets in geneml, jHissessed the artistic secret of 
indivnlualising their ehaiactt*rs without tin* aid of humour. The old 
}i,:stonaus ami orators eertainly evince humour now and then, when 
for instance historical truth or the exiiositiou of certain facts demands 
an accurate detciiption KaQ* ticacrrov. . . * 
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made him attentiye to what the proj!;re8s of the scene siic- 
(vssively })rcBeiited to him ; whilst imitation and inferior 
talents ocicasion little writers to wind themselves np into 
tlie liahit of attending poryjotnally to their main view and 
a solicitude to keep their favourites characters in constant 
jilay and aj^itation. Though in this illih(‘TaI t'xe.rcise of 
tlieir wit, they may be said to use the 'persons of their drama 
as a certain facetious sort do their acquaintance^ wliomtliey 
urge and tease with their civilities, not to give them a 
reasonable share in the convejsation, but to force them to 
play irichs for the diversion of the company.” 


No. 94. 

So much for the generality of th(^ comic character and 
the limits T)f this generality, according to riurd’s idea! 
Ihit it will still he ne(;e-ssary to ({note th(‘ second ])assag(i, 
whcr(5 he bdls ns he has (;xj)lain('d in how far tlie tragic 
(4iaracUT8, though they are only particiilar, yt t ])artako 
of a generality, before we can draw any f'etidnsion whoth(‘r, 
and bow far, ITurd agrees witli Didtjrot and both agnn*- 
with Aristotle. 

Truth in poetry, means smdi an (‘xpression, as conforms 
to* the general nature of things; /a/w'/aW, that, whicli 
however snibihle to tlie ])articnlar instance in view, doth 
yet not correspond to siudi general nature. To attain to 
this truth of ex])i'ession in dramatic ])oetry, two things are 
prescribed: first, a dilig<‘nt study of tin; Socratic })hil()- 
sophy, and secondly, a masttnly knowledge and compni- 
liension of human life. Tin* first, beitanse it is thf) ])eculiar 
distiiJi^tion of that school : ad veritatemvifiv propius aecedere 
(Cic. de Orat. lib. l,c. 51 ) and the latter, as rendering the 
ijAitation more universally striking. 4'his will be under- 
stood in reflecting that trvth may he followed too closely in 
worlis of imitation ; as is evident in two respects. For first, 
the artist, when he would give a c(>i)y of nature, ynay 
coniine himself too sciaipuioiisly to the exhilution of 
particulars, and so fail of roprescuiting tlio general idea of 
the hind. Or, second, in aj)plying hims(df to give the 
fjeneral idea, he may collect it from an enlargerl vie^v* of 
real life, whereas it were still better taken from the nobler 
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conception of it as subsisting only in the mind, TJiis last 
is the kind of censure we pass u]>oii the Flemish school of 
painting, which takes its model from real nature, ^and not, 
as the Italian, from the contemydative idea of beauty, 
Thci former corresponds to that other fault objected also to 
the Flemish mastei-s, which consists in their coy^ying from 
l)articular, odd and grotesque nature in contradistinction 
to general and graceful nature. 

“ We see llien that in dciviating from ]>articular and 
j)artial, llie ]) 0 (it more faithfully imitates universal truth. 
And thus an answer occurs to that refirn'-d argunnait 
which IMalo inviaited and urged, with such seeming coin- 
})lac<‘ncy, against poetry. It is that poeiieal imitation is at 
a (jveut (listanec from truth. “ Poetical expression,” says the 
}>]uloso])h('r, ‘‘is the coyiy of the ]'>oet’s own cqnc( 2 ^)tions ; 
the pr)et's concej)iion of things, and things, of the standing 
arch('ty])e, as existing in the divine mind. Thus the poet’s 
exy)ression, is a copy at third hand, from tlui primal y, 
original trntli ” ( Plato, do Pop. lib. x.). Now the diligent 
study of <hi.sriil(‘ ol' the ])oet obviates this reasoning at 
once. For, by abstracting from existeno(‘S all that pecu- 
liarly r(\s])ects and discriminates the individual, the y)(>et’s 
coiu‘(‘]»tion, as it w(‘re negh*.cting the intermediate yjarti- 
cular obj<‘cts, catches, as far as may be, and rellccts flic 
divine arehotypul idea and so luicomes itself the coj)y or 
imag(^ of truth, lienee too we are taught the force of that 
unuMial encomium on poetry by the groat critic, that it is 
something more severe and philosopliical than history, tjuXoco- 
(funrcgov K(u arrorSaLore/mj' Trod/ert? urroftiag iaTiV. The reason 
follows, which is now very intelligible ; 7) plv yap TroigerLs 
adWoi' TO, Ka(h'>\ov y 8’ IcrTopCa ra Ka(/ cKacrrov k4yu (Pootics 
ca]). 0). And tliis will further exydain an essential 
dillerenec, as we are told, between the two great rivals Vjf 
the Greek stage. ?So]ihokles, in return to such as objected 
a want of truth in his characters, used to y>lead, that he 
dreu^, men such as they ought to be. Euripides such as they were — 
4<I>7} avTos oiovs Set Tro/ctv, Sc oloi tier I 

(Poetics, cay). 25), The meaning of which is, Sophokles 
from his more extended commerce wuth mankind, had 
enlarged and widt-ned the narrow, partial conceyition, 
arising from the couteuiplation of particular characters, 
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into a cpniplc to compiuiionsion of till? kind. WlieroaR ttic 
philoS()})hii? Euripides, luiving lu'.en mostly conversant in 
the ficadeaoy, when lio came to look into life, kei^pini;; liis* 
eye too intent on single, really existing pi'Tsonages, sunk 
the Ji'lnd ill tlio indivithial; and so paintial liis eJiaraeters 
naturally indeed, and with regard to tin? o])jeets in 

vit?\v, hut sometimes witliout that g<?neral and Tinivi'rsally 
striking lik(‘n(‘ss, which is demanded to the full exliihiiion 
of jKHdica.l trntlid 

“ Jhit hm-e an ohjeetion mefds us, which must not In? 
overlooked. It will he said, “ tliat -jihilosojiliic speculations 
an? more likedy to rcuder imui’s views nlxiravi and general 
than to coutfm? them to iudieiduah. This latter is a fault 
arising from the small number of ohjeets m(;n hapjien to 
contemplate' : and may ho ivinov(‘,d not only hy taking a 
View of many partieulars, whieh is knowledge of tin? 
world ; but also hy reflecting (m the general nniure of men, 
as it ap])ears in good liooks of morality. For tlu' writers 
of suc?hd>ooks form their general notion of human natur<? 
from an exh nsive exjxTieiice ((‘ither llc'ir own or tliat of 
others) without wJiieJi their wndiings are of no value?.” 
Tin? answer, 1 think, is this. Ihj reflrrilng on the general 
nature of man the jdiilosoplier learns wliat is tin haior of 
action arising from tin* ]m?doniinancy of c< rtain qualities 
or jiroperties: i.e. in general, wliat tliat (conduct is, wiiich 

* This ex|)laujitirin is 'jcri'sitly to be jir<*lVrre«l to tliat wlnoh T)ac?i( r 
gives of tins pas.-age ni AiEiollr?. It true tlait uceordirig fo llio 
wording of the tiaiisJatinn, Da(?n'r hcein.s to s.iy exactly wliut Hurd 
says; “ qut* So])ho<dr faxsnit s<‘s Inaos, eoinrne ds di vaieni Otro et 
(jii'Kiirijiidc Jes hii.-'Uii eoriiine ils et.in ril.*’ l>ut in r»ialily he coTnbinos 
all entirjdy diilerent idc-a with it Hurd undi r.^tarais m the ex]>H'fcisiou 
‘us Ihev sliould he,’ the genera) ah-tiart idea of kind, aeeording to 
which the poet must depict his ]M*r.M)Tlage.'^, ratla r tiian aeer)rdmg to 
tlnfir individual pe<!uliaritics. liut Haeier i aider.'- taiids by this a 
higlior moral perfection, such as man as ahh? to attain, altliougli he 
seldom attains it, and it is this, ho .says, with whieh Sophokles gi ne- 
rally endowed lu.s p(?rsonageH. “ Sophoeic tachait de rendre ses imita- 
tions purfait<‘s, eu siiivant tncijoura hien plu.s ce (lu’une hello iiaturo^iitHit 
capable <lo taire, (|ue ee qn’eJle faisait.*’ Ibit it i.s ju^t this higher 
moral jierh'ction that doo.'^ not belong to the geneial iriea, it pertains to 
the mdivuliial. but not to the kiml, and tlnrefore thc'pof't who 
endows his personages with it, is really represenling them rathejc in 
the manner of Ihiripides than in that of Sophokles. The furtlicr 
treatment of this mutter deserves more than a note. 
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tho impute^ character requires. But to perceive cle.arly 
and certainly, 1 k>w far, and with wliat degree of strength 
•this or that character will, on particular occasi/ms, most 
])r(>l)ably sliow itsidf, Ihis is the fruit only of a knowledge 
of the world. Instaiict's of a want of tliis knowledge can- 
not sn})])osed fr(*(|uent in such a writer as Eiiripidtis ; 
nor, when th(‘y (jccur, so glaring as to strike a common 
reader. Tiny are niceties, which cun only be discerned 
by tlie true critic; and even to hijn, at this distance of 
tiim‘., from an ignorance of the Greek manners, that may 
]»ossi])ly appear a fault, which is a n^al beauty. It would 
tlieridbre lie dang('r()us to think of jiointing out the }>laces, 
wliicli Aristotle might believe liahh^ to tJiis censure in 
7'hiri])idcs. J will however ])resume to mention one, which, 
il‘ not justly criticised, will, at least, serve to illustrate 
my meaning. 


No. 95. 

“ Tho story of his ‘Eh^eira’ is well known. The poet 
had to paint in the character of tliis princess, a virtuous, 
but lierce ri'smitl’ul Avoman ; stung by a sense of ptTsoneJ 
ill-treatmi'iit, and instigated to the revenge of a fathers 
d(‘atli, by still stronger motives. A disjKisition of this 
Avarm ti'inperanieiit, it might be concluded by tlic iihilo- 
so]>luT in his closi't, Avoiild bo promjit to sIioav itself. 
Eh^utra Avonld, on any }>ro])er occasion, be ready to a^ow 
her resentment, as Avell as to forAvard the cxeeiitioii of her 
jmrpose. Hut to what lengths Avoiild tliis resentment go? 
i.e. Avdiat degree of liereeuess might Electra exiires*^, 
Avithout aifording occasion to a person Avidely ski41od in 
mankind and tlie o])eration of the ]>assions, to say, “ This 
is improbable ” ? Here abstract tlie(>ries Avill be of little 
service. Even a moderate acquaintanee with real life will 
b(‘. unable to direct ns. IMany individuals may haA^e 
fallen under observation, that Avill justify the ])oet in 
canying the expression of such a resentment to any 
extreme. History Avould perhaps furnish examples, in 
Avliich a virtuous resentment liath been carried even 
fiU'thcr than is hero represented by the }>uet. What AA^ay 
then of determining the precise bounds and limits of it ? 
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Only by ol^scrving in miniorons insb jiif’os, from a lar^o 
oxtoiihivc knowledge of }>rju‘ti(*al life, bow far it usually, 
in such characters, and under such ‘lircuiustanccis, })revails.. 
IJcnco a difi'erenco of re])resentation ^vill aris(3 in ])ro[)or- 
tion to the extent of that knowledge. Let us now stu' how 
the character before us, hatli in fact, been managed by 
Euripides. 

In that tine scene, ■which ])asses between Electra and 
Orestes, whom as yet she suspects not to be her brotluT, 
the conversation very naturally turns u])<ui Electra's 
distr(‘ss(‘.s, and the author of tliem, (dybuiinestra, as well 
as on her hopes of deliverance tVom tluau by the means ol‘ 
Orestes. The dialogm^ u]um this proei^eds . — 

Or. What then of Orestes, were he to return to this 
A3‘gOS ? 

El.. All I’^whorcforc that ([uestion, when there is n(» 
prospe(;t of his return at all ? 

Or. But supj)osing he should return, hoiv would ho go 
about tu revenge the death of his fatluT? 

Er. In the sanu; Avay, in whi(di that father sulT(;red 
from the daring atiemjts of his ( lu'mic^s. 

Or. And would you then dare to undertake with him 
the muTd(‘r of your motlier V 

El. Yes, with that very steel, with which she murdered 
my father. 

Or. And am I at liberty to relat(; this to your brutlu^i, 
as your fixed resolution? , 

Ej.. I desire (Uily to live, till I have miirdenjd my 
mother. 

The Greek is still stronger. 

* OdvoLfiL, fjLTjTfm^ at/x’ 

Jlay I die, as soon as I have murdered my mother! 

Xow^ that this last sentence is ahsolutely unnatui'al, will 
not be pretended. d’liere have been doubtless many 
exam])les, under tlie like circumstances, of an ex])ressioh 
of revenge carried thus far. Yet, I think, we can hai^diy 
help being a little shoelo d at tlje fiercen(‘ss of thifi ex}>rcs- 
siori. At least lS(»})hoklcs has md. thought fit to carry it 
to that extreme. In him, Eleetra contents herself wiih 
saying to Orestes, on a similar occasion : — 
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“ The conduct of j^iis affair now rests upon you. Only 
let me observe this to you, that, had I been loft' alone, 1 
would not have failed in one of these two purposes, either 
to deliver myself gloriously, or to j)erish gloriously.” 

“ Whether this reju'esentation of 8oi)hokles be not more 
agreeabhi to truth as collected from wide r>bservatioii : i.e. 
from human nature at large, than that of Euripides, the 
ca])able reader will judge. If it be the reason I suppose 
to liave been, tliat 8o])hokles painted ins characters such 
as, atteiidiug to riunierous instances of the sajiie kind, he 
would conclude they ought to bo; Eurijmh'S, such, as a 
narrower sphere of observation had persuaded him they 
were.” » 

Most excellent! Even regardless of my iniention in 
(juoting these long passages from Hard they unquestion- 
ably contain so many subtle observations, tlufT- my readers 
will probably relieve mo from making any excuses on th(‘- 
score of this interjxdation. 1 am only afraid lest ovt^r it 
he should have lost sight of my intention. It \vas this: 
to sIkav that Hurd also, lik(‘- Diderot, ac‘cordcd j>arti(ndar 
charaeters to traginly and g(*n<‘nd ones to comedy, aiul 
yet nevau’theless diti not wish to contradict Aristotle, udio 
demands tln^ gnuKU-ality of all poetic characters and 
consequent!}" lilso of the tragic ones, liurd thus explains 
himself: the tragic character must be particular, or 
rather h‘ss giuieral than the I'omie, i.e. it must bo less 
ropvesentative of its kind, wliile at the same time tlui 
little that, it is deeiu(‘d well to shoAV (»f it, must he con- 
ceived according t()tho generality deman dt‘d by Aristotle.^ 

Xow comes the question whether Diderot also wislies to 
bo thus undiM’slood? And why nut, if he dcsirc«s to bo 
found mnvhere in eontradietioii to Aristv)tle? It may be 
permitted to me wlio am concerned that two thinking 
heads should not say Yes and No about the same matter, 
to foist this exposition upon Diderot, to lend him this 
subterfuge. 

I5ut rather let me say another word about this subter- 
fuge. It seems to me an evasion and yet no evasion. For 

' In calling tlio tragic character particular^ 1 suppose it only less 
ref-rcsciiiatii'c of the kind than the comic, not that the draught of so 
much character as it is c^>nccrned to reprcbeut should not bo general 
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t4)vionsl3' tlio word general is falctMi .in a, doul>lo and qnitc^ 
dilRrcxt soiiso. Tlio one in wliieii Hurd and J>i(ler(»t 
deny it to tragic eliaraeters, not tin* saim* in wliicli 
Hnr<l as?;ents h) it for them. Certainly the suhtm-fui^’e 
just rests on this; but how if the one exactly excludes 
the other ? 

In tlie first sense a general character means a character 
in wliieh what has been observed in one or more indi- 
viduals, is welde.d together: in a word, an mwrhuleu, 
character. It is more the jK-rsonified idea of a eliaracter 
than a characbulzed jK'rson. In the other seTJse a general 
eliavader means a character in whidi a certain avajra^c;, a 
certain m(‘aT,i pro])ortion lias been hiken IVom many lU* all 
individuals; in a word a common charaefi'r, not in so far 
as eonoerns tlie character itself but in as far as the degTiHi 
and nu'asu*^’'.*' of tlu' same is common. 

JIurd is (luite rioht in exidaiuin^ Aristotl(‘/s KaOokov 
as gmierality in tiie s(‘eond sense. J>ut if Aristotle 
demands this generality as well from tlui comic as the 
tragic eliaraeters, liow is it jiossibh^ Unit tlu^ saim‘ charac- 
ter C4in also possess the other generality ? How is it 
possille that it should at tlie same time he overhuhm .and 
common i And even granted it were not nearly as over- 
laden as the chara<'tcrs in the censured play of .hmson’s, 
granted it might still ri'jircsc'iit an indiviilual, and th.at 
examples really existed that it showed itsi4i* ;is strongly 
and consislently in some human beings ; would it not 
therefore be yet more uncommon than is jKjrmitted by the 
Aristotelian generality ? 

This is the dilliculty ! I here remind my readers that 
tlu'so sheets are to contain anything rather than a 
dramatic system. 1 am therefore not liound to resolve all 
the difficulties I raise. My thoughts may seem less and 
less (amnected, may even seem to c()ntra<liet themselves, 
what matter if only they are thoughts amid which may 
be found matter for individual thinking I I only want 
here to scatter Fermenta cogniiionis. 
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. On tl)o fifty-second evening Herr Eomanus’s ‘Brothera 
was rep(‘.ate(l. ^ 

Or ratlnn’ I should say the ‘ Brothers ’ of Herr liomanns 
Donatns renuarks on the occasion of the ‘Brothers’ 
’rerence : “Hanc dicunt fabulain secundo loco actam, 
(‘tiain turn nidi noiiiiiie ]»o(‘tic ; itaqiio sic pronnnciatani, 
Adidjdioi 'J'erenti, non Terenti Ailel])hoi, qiiod adhuc 
niagis d(*. fabuhe. noniim^ ]K)eta, qnam de poeta* nomine 
fabula c(nnniendab:diir.” llorr lioinarnis has issued his 
C()nicdii‘K witliont liis name, but his nanuj has got known 
by ilieir means. I1i(»se ]days of liis tliat hawi k(q)t their 
])lace on our lioards aro a reconimendathm to his name, 
wlvieli is named in ]>r()vin(;es in Oermany wluTe without 
tliem it would nev(‘r liave been lu'ard. What ill-fate 
k(‘])t this man from continuing his labours for the stage 
until tbe plays Imd ceased to commend his name and his 
name commended tlu‘ plays instead! 

The most of what we (lermans })ossess in the domain of 
helles-h'itrvs are aftemjds by young ]>eo])le. Indeed, the 
prejudice is almost universal among us that it only befits 
young ]UMqtle to labour in this iield. Men, it is said, 
have more serious studii's, more important business. to 
which diurch or State invites them. Verse.s and 
I'omedies are named playthings; it is ])ossible that they 
are .not u.sdoss e\eroiM‘s with which we may occupy 
oui>elves up to at most <uir t w<uity-lifth year. As soon 
as we appioaeli manhood Ave ought carefully to dedicate 
all our strena’ih to a, useful juofession. li this prolession 
leaAU'S us a liUb* t iiiie a\ luu'ein to Avrite something, still 
Ave oiight to Avrite nothing l>ut Avhat (‘an coexist Avith 
its gravity and its ciAie dignity; a neat comiX'iidium„of 
the higlu'r faculties, a gnod chronicle of our dear natWe 
town, an edilying sernum and such like. 

Tlu'iiee it arises that our helJea-Jcttrcs liaAm such a 
y(juthtul, ay a childish a])])earance Cf»m])ared A\dth, I will 
not say, the literature of the ancients, but CA’en com- 
pared Avith that of all modiTii (‘dueated nations, and that 
tlmy Avill long, long retain it. Jt is not actually Avan ting 
in blood and life, in colour and fire, but power and nerves, 
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iiiarrojv and bones are greatly la(‘^ing. It bas ns yt't so 
fuw works which a man, pr^iictiscd in thinking, car*'.s to 
take nj),#whcn lie wishes for once to tliink for his rc'cn*;!- 
lion and invigoration, outside tlie uniform leilinus (ircle 
of his daily occ-nj>ations What noiirisluiui it (;au sia li a 
man find, for iuslanee, in our most ])U(Tile comedies? 
Puns, proverbs, jokes that can lie Inaird daily in the 
streets, such stuif may {;ausc lauglitcr in tht^ ]dt that 
tjnjoys its(df as liest it can, hut \vho(iV('r dosings to h(^ 
amused boy<jnd meri' tit illation, who(‘V(a‘ wishes to laiigli 
with his reason, he goes to the th.eatre once and m'vcr 
goes agjiin. 

Who hasf nothing, can give nothing. A young man 
just entering upon tlie world hims<'lf, canmd p(>ssihly 
know and d(‘]tiet tlie world. Tin* greatest comie genius 
shows itselT cm])ty and hollow in its youthful works ; 
Plutarch^ even says of the first plays of Menander that 
tliey are not to 1)(‘ compared with his hahu* and Ixdter 
]»lays. • And In; adds tliat we may thenc.c (jomdiide what 
ho would still have produced had he livi d longer. Anil 
how young is it sujijiosed that Menander died? How 
many comedies is it sujiposiMl that he hail already written? 
Not less than a hundred and five and not youngm* than 
fifty-two. 

None of all our deceased (‘-omic poets, who are worth 
naming lived to that ag*‘ ; none of thosii now living aro 
as yet so old ; none of either have writt(*n a fouitli part 
as many plays. And should not criticism liave tlie sanio 
to say concerning them which it has just said of Menan- 
der ? Let her only venture and speak out. 

Put* it is not only the authors wdio listen with dis- 
pleasure. AVe have now, Heaven ho ]>raised, a generation 
of critics whose highest criticism consists in making all 
criticism suspicious. They vociferate : “ Genius ! Genius ! 
Genius overcomes all rules! What genius produ(;es is 
rules ! Thus they flatten genius ; I fancy in order«that 
they too may be held geniuses. But they too evidently 
betray that they do not feel a spark of it in themselves, 

* *Eir<T, rrjs truytcplaeus *Api(Tr. xal Mfydy. p. 1588. Kd Ilenr. 
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when they in c lo and the same breath : “ Eules 
opj)re 8 S geiiins,” As if genius could be oppressed by 
fiiiything in tlie world ! And yet more by something 
tliat, as they tlnanselves admit, is deduced from it. Not 
every critic is a g(‘niuB ; but every genius is a born critic, 
lie has the jtroof of all rules within himself. Ho 
comjuehends, rc'inembers and follows only those that 
ex])ress Ins feelings iji words. And these his feelings 
expressed in words should bo able to limit his activity? 
Eeason with him about this as much as you will, ho only 
understands you in so far as he recognises your general 
axiojiis in a momentarily objective cjise, and he only 
remembers this particular case, and during work this 
alleets his powers neither more nor less than the remem- 
brance of a ft'licitous example or of an individual 
(‘Xperience would do. To maintain therefore that rules 
and criticism can 0])i>res8 genius, means to maintain in 
other words', that example and practice can do this ; 
means not only limiting genius to itself but even to its 
first attempts. 

These wise gentlemen know as little what they want 
when they lament so amusingly over the unfavo.urable 
impression which criticism makes on the public. They 
would like to persuade us that no one any longer thinks 
a butterfly bright and beautiful since the largo magnify- 
ing glass has sliown us that these colours are but dust. 

“ Our theatre,” they say, “ is yet of too tender an age 
to bear the monarchical sceptre of criticism. It is almost 
more needful to show the means how the ideal can bo 
attained than to demonstrate how’’ far we are still removed 
from that ideal. The stage must reform by examples, not 
by rules. It is easier to reason than to invent.” 

Now does that mean clothing ideas in words, or does it 
not rather mean socking thoughts to put to words and 
finding none? And who are they after all, who talk so 
mucji of examples and invention ? What examples have 
they furnished? What have they invented? The 
cunning fell'^ws! When examples come before them for 
judgment they wish for rules ; and if they are to judge 
rules, then they would rather have examples. Instead of 
proving that a criticism is false, they demonstrate that it 
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is too severe and then think th<^ have neutralized it. 
Instead of confuting a line argument, they note that* 
invention is harder than reasoning and think they haVe 
con futeTl it! 

AVhoever reasons rightly, invents, and whoever di*siros 
to invent must be able to reason. Only those wlio are 
not fitted for cither believe that they can separate the 
one from the otlicr. 

Ihit wliy do 1 detain myself over these chatterers? 1 
will go iny way and remain regardless of what the grass- 
hoppei« chirp by the roadside. Even a step aside to 
crush them is too much honour. The end of tlieir 
summer is*not long to await. 

Therefore, without further introduction, to the com- 
ments 1 ]U’omis(‘d to make on the occiasion of the first 
representtlTion of Herr Horn anus's ‘ Brotluirs.’ The prin- 
cipal of these will relate to the changes he deemed it 
needful to make in Terence’s fable, in order to bring it 
nearei; to our manners. 

What indeed can be said in gem'.ral as to the necessity 
of such changes? If we find so little objection to see 
Eoman or Greek customs diipicted in trage<ly, why not 
also in comedy ? Whence the rule, if it is a rule, to 
place the scene of the one in a distant land, among a 
strange people, and to place the otlier in our homes? 
Whence the necessity, wdiich we impose on the poet, of 
depicting in the former as acciiratidy as may he the 
manners of the people among whom his acti<in takea place, 
when we only demand in the latter that our own manners 
bo depicted by him ? Po])e says of this, that on first 
sightf this appears mere obstinacy, mere whim, but that 
it has its reason in nature. Wliat we chiefly seek in 
«om<Kly is a faithful picture of common life, of whoso 
fidelity, however, we cannot be so <‘asily assured if we see 
it disguised in strange fashions and customs. In tragedy 
on the other hand, it is the action that chiefly attracts 
our attention, and in order to use a native event for the 
stage we should have to take greater liberties with th^> 
action, than a well-known histoiy permits. 


2 I 2 
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"This solution, strictly speaking, might not proyo satis- 
factory in all plays. For admitting that foreign manners 
do not meet the requirements of comedy as well as native 
ones, the (piestion remains whether native manners do not 
]>ear a hotter relation to tlie intention of tragedy than 
fonagn ones ? ^J’liis (piestion is not answered hy tlie 
difficulty of making a native event scrvieeahle for the 
stag(‘- witliout too marked and offensive changes. True, 
native manners demand native events, but if vith these 
tragedy attained its aim more easily and certainly, tlien 
it oiiglit to he h(‘.tt('r to surmount all the diffi^jiilties that 
stand in the w'ay of this treatnmnt tluin to fall short of 
tluj ('sstmtial int(3ntion which is un (piestion ably its aim.^ 
Neither will all native events demand sucdi maiked and 
olhuisive changi'S, and we are not obliged to treat of those 
that require tliem. Aristotle has already remarked that 
there can and maybe events that have occurred exjKjtly in 
the manner the po(‘t re(juir(‘s. Since such however are 
rani, he lias decitled that the poet should trouble himself 
less al)out the minority among his spt'ctators who are 
perJiaps instructed conc(‘rning the exact circumstances, 
than about discharging his duty. 

Tlie advantag(i ])ossessed by native customs in comedy 
rests on the intimate a(i(]uaintance we have with them. 
The (met does not iirst need t<» ac(piaint us with them; he 
is therefore relii'ved from all requisite descriptions and 
hints, he can at once let his personages act in accord- 
anc^e with their customs without first haAung tediously 
to describe these customs. Native customs therefore 
facilitate his labour and enhance the illusion of the 
spectator. 

Now wherefore should the tragic poet resign this 
inqiortant double advantage? lie too has reason to 
facilitate his laboiiu as much as may be, and not to 
squander his strength on side issues but to husband it for 
the main object. For him too all depends on the illusion 
of ,the sjiectator. It may bo replied that tragedy does 
not greatly nt'cd customs, that it can completely dispense 
with them. But in that case it does not need foreign 
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custcwns, and of the little it desirjs havti and to show 
of customs, it will still ho hotter if tlioso are taken fr^m* 
native •customs rather than ^om fiU’eii;'n ones. 

l^'lie Greeks at least never leased eitlier tlnu’r coinodit's 
or their tragedies on any customs hut tlieir own. d’liev 
rather preferred to lend foreign ])eo2)les tludr (ii-ei'lv ^ 
customs when thcj^ drew the material of tlioir tragedies 
froiti abroad, than to endanger stage effe(‘f, hy iiujornpre- 
heiisihle harharic customs. TJu'v laid littlt* or no wc'ight 
on costume — which is so anxiously regarded hy oui* tragif? 
poets. The jmKjf of tlds can manifestly he siiown in tli(‘- 
‘Persian Women’ of ^Oschylus, and tlio reason wljy tln^y 
held themselves so little hound hy costume is easily to h(3 
deduced from the intention of tragedy. 

But 1.^1111 plunging too far into that portion of the 
problem which just now concerns nn^ tlu? least. Now 
when 1 insist that native customs would he more e<on- 
formahle with tragedy than foreign ones, 1 assume tliat 
they •umpiestioiiahly are so in conualy. And if tlu'.y are 
so, or if 1 at least l)clievc that tiny are so, tlien 1 cannot 
do otherwise than approve the changes whicih IhuT 
Bornanus made with this intention in tlie play of T(‘reiioe. 

lie was right to transform a fahh‘ in whi(Ji such sjxici- 
Bcally Greek and Koman customs are so intimately inter- 
woven. The examjde only retains its power hy means C)f 
its inherent probability, which every one- judges by what 
is most familiar to him. All a]>]>]ieation falls away if w(5 
have first to place ourselves in strange surroundings with 
an effort. But such a transforiuati^m is no easy matter. 
The more perfect the fahlu, the less can the smallest part 
of i\ be changed without destroying tlie whole. And 
woe if wo then content ourselves witli ])atehes instead of 
* transforming in the real sense of the word ! 

• ••••• 

Nos. 101, 102, 103; and 104. 

Numbers a hundred and first to fourth ? I had intended 
that the yearly issue of these papers should consist of a 
hundred numbers. Fifty-two weeks — two numl)ers a, week 
makes certainly a hundred and four. r>ut why, armjng 
all workmen, should the weekly journalist be the only 
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OHO to have no holidays, ? And only four in a wholcvyear, 

' that is not too much ! 

'But Dodsley and Company^ have expressly promised a 
hundred and four iiumbors to the public in my name. I 
must therefore not make these good people liars. 

The only (|uestion is how am I best to set about it? 
My materia] is already cut out, I shall have to patch or to 
enlai'ge. But that sounds so bungling. There occurs to 
me, — what should have occurred to mo at once, — that 
habit of the actors to let a little play succeed their chief 
rej)reseiitation. The play may deal with what it likes 
and need not stand in the least connexion with the pre- 
ceding. Such an after-play then may fill these pages which 
1 had intended to have spared to myself. 

First a word concerning myself. For why §}iould not • 
an after-j)lay have a i)rologuo, beginning with a “Pocta 
cum primum animum ad scribendum appulit”? When a 
year and a day ago some good folk in this place conceived 
the idea of trying wlud.her something more could not be 
doiK^ for the German theatre, than could be done under 
the management of a so-called director, I do not know 
how it was that they thought of me and dreamed that I 
could be useful to such an undertaking. I was just 
standing idly in the market-place, no cmc wanted to huh 
me, beyond doubt because no one knew how to use me 
until these friends came. Until now all occupations of 
my life Iuiah? been very indifterent to me ; 1 have never 
puslu'd myself into any or ofiered myself, but neither have 
I ever reiused ( ven the most insignificant to which I felt 
myself drawn by any kind of prt ‘dilection. 

Whether I would concur in the foundation of thelocal 
th(‘atre? to this I could reply easily. My only reasons 
for hesitation were these, whether I could, and how I 
could best do so ? 

I am neither actor no|; poet. 

It is true that I have sometimes had the honour of 
being taken for the latter, but only because I have been 
misunderstood. It is not right to draw such liberal 

* [Tho assumed name of the piratical rejuinters of Lessing’s journal 
— Tii.J 
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inft'reiKirs from tho fo-w dramatic fr»trm])ts I kave voumrcd. 
Not (.Vrry one wlio takes n]> a brnsli lays on eoloui's* 
is a painter. The tiarliest of^my atti'inpis wt'n? ina(li‘ at 
that tiiLio of life when we nre hut too a])t to re^^ard iiieli- 
nation and facility as eviiins. Wliat is t()leral)h‘ in my 
lat(*r attempts is tine, as I am wtdl aware, siin])ly and solel}' 
to critieiKsm. 1 do not ft‘el within myself tin* living spring 
that Avorks itself out of its nativt' strength and hrt'aks 
forth out of its own strtmgth into such rich, fresh, clear 
streams. J must foret? everything out of myself hy 
pressure and ])i])es. I shtuihl he pt>or, cold, shortsighteil 
if I had ntjt learnt in a mtjasiire to Itorrow fort'ign trt'asiires 
to warm n^N’self at foreign tires ami to strengtlien my t'yt^s 
hy thti glasses of art. I am thtTtdort' always ashametl or 
annoyed when I hear or read anything in dis])aragement 
*of eriticisTil. It is said to snppn^ss genius, and 1 llatter(‘d 
myself that 1 had gained fiom it sometJiing v(‘ry Ti(;arly 
approaching to genius. I am a laT)ie man wlio cannot 
j>ossihJy he edilied hy ahiise of Ids eruleh. 

But certainly like the crutch whieli helps the lame man 
to move from one phuu? to anotJjer ami yet cannot make 
him a runner, so it is wills critieisni. It hy its aid 1 (san 
produce somethiug whitdi is h(dter than auotlior who lias 
Di^talonts would make without it, yet it costs me much 
time, I must he lf(‘(‘ from all oilier oe(;ufia,tion.'>, must not 
he interrupted hy arhitrary distractions, 1 must h.ave sill 
my leariiiug at Iniiid, J must *l>e ahle calmly to reeolfeet at 
every ])oint all the ohservsil i«ms J have ever made re- 
garding customs and passions. lienee for a Avorkman who 
is to fiiriiisli a tliesitre Avith novelties, no one could he 
AAWSu suited than 1. 

Consefpiently T shall take care b, refrain from doing for 
Gorman theatre wlmt (Jeldnni diil for the Itsilijin, to 
enrich it in one year with thirteen new jilays. Yes, I 
should lv*aAX^ that alone even if J c(uild do it. i am more 
suspicious of lirst tlioughts than ev(oi John de la (’.'WKa or 
old Shandy'”^ could Ijo. For cAxm if 1 do not hold them to 

* “An opinion Joliri do la Casa, Arrhin’shop of I>onevento, wag 
afflict('d with, winch opinion was, that wiienevor a Cliristim^kWas 
waiting a hook (not for his jjrivato aniuscint'iit, i)nt) where ins 
anti purpose was Ixfud Jid*i to print ami i>ui»li'h it to tho world, his 
fir&t thoughts were always the tfiuplatioiib of tiie evil one. My father 
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Le tcmptatioi^s ol* llic ovil one, eitlicr of tLe real or the 
allej.»;orieal 1 stilv' tliiiik that first thoughts afe the 

first and that tlu', l)(.‘st d(K'S not even in all soups swim on 
the to]>. My first tlioughts are certainly not hetfer hy a 
hair’s-breadth than any! )ody’s first thoughts and anybody’s 
first tlioughts liad best ]>e kei^t in the background. 

At last they hit u])on the plan to use that in me which 
makes uk' such a slow, or as my more enei’getic friends 
deem, sucli a lazy workman ; criticism. And thus arose 
the id(‘a of these ]^a]HTS. 

It pleased m(*., this idea. It reminded me of the Didas- 
kalia of 1li(i (irei'ks, i.e. of the short notices of the kind 
which even Aristotle thought it worth wdiile to write on the 
jdays of the (Jreek stagi^. it reminded me how, a long 
time ago, 1 had laughed over the highly learned Casaubon 
who, from slu'er reverence for the solid in i#c^nolarship/ 
conceived that Aristotle’s ehicjf aim in these Didaskalia 
had been the rectification of chronology.^^ For in very 
truth it would have been an everlasting disgrace t^) Aris- 
totle if he had conc(‘rn(‘.d himself more with the poetical 
value of jdays, with the influence of customs, with the 
education of taste, than Avith the Ol 3 un]>iad 8 , than with 
the yt%ars of the (Olympiads and with the names of the 
archons umhu' which they Avere first piu’formed. . , 

1 had had the intention of calling my journal the* Ham- 
burg Didaskalia.’ Ihit the title sounded too foreign and 
now I am very glad I preferred the pri*sent one. What I 
(diosti to bring or not to bring into a Dramaturgy, rested 
with mo ; at least Lione Allacci could not prescribe to me. 


was hugely pleased w ith this Iheory of John de In Casa, and \'had it 
not cramped him a little in his creed) I believe would have given ten 
of tile best acres in the Shandy estate to have lieen the broacher of it • 
but as he could not have the honour of it in the literal sense of the 
doctrine, he took up w ith the allegory of it. ‘ Prejudice of education,* 
he w'ould say, ‘ is tlie devil,* &e.** (* Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Bhandr,',* vol. v. p. 74). 

® Animadv. in Athenicum, lib. vi. cap. 7 : AiSaaKahla accipitur 
pro eo bcripto, quo explicatur ubi, quando, quomodo et quo eventu 
fubula aliqua fuerit acta. — Quantum critici bac diligentia vetcres 
ehronologos ad juveriut, soli tesfiraabunt illi, qui norunt quam iniirma 
et tenuia pnesidia habiierint, qiii ad ineundam fugacis temporis rationem 
primi animum appulerunt. Ego non dnbito, eo potissimum speotasse 
Aristotelem, cum SiSac/foAto* suas componeret. 
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Ihit the learned *tlnols: tli(‘y kr ow a l)idaska)ia 

sheulTl 1)0 like, if only lr(»ni till extant. DidaHkalia of 
'fV'ronco wliicli this same (\‘isajgl)oii calls hrevitrr ci vh^fjanter 
scriptas. I had iK) inclination to writi'- niy Didaskalia 
either so Lrieily or so elejj^anily, and onr (‘onteinporancous 
Casanbons would hav<‘. excellently shalu'ii their lu'ads when 
tliey found how rarely I toiudiod upon any chronoloe;ical 
circumstance that could at some future ]K‘riod Hirctw lie;ht 
on an historical fact Avdien millions of other books should 
be lost. Tiny would have searched and to their astonish- 
ment not found, in my pau;es, what ycai* of fjouis XIV. f>r 
XV. first saw such or such a Triuieh mastca-pic'ce per- 
foriiK'd, whether at ]*aris or Versailles, in presence of 
princes of the blood or not in the i»res(mc(^ <»f priiiecs of 
the Wood. 

Wlnit (Tlfte tlicso pn])ers wcri' to have bi'cii, conciTiiing 
this 1 explained myself in my prefaei‘ ; wliai tiny have 
really hoconie, this my readeis know. Not wholly that 
whie.li,! ])romis(‘d to make them, somethint^ dilferent and 
yet 1 think nothing worse. 

Tlicy Avere to accompany eviuy step w'liich the art of 
the ])oet as well as the actor should take her(‘. 

Of the second half I Avas Aauy soon wi‘arv We have 
at'Ws hilt no mimetic art. If in ]>;ist times there wfis 
such an art, avc havc^ it no longer; it is lest. It must be 
discov'ered ancAv. Tlnu'c is enough snpertieial chatter 
on the subject in A^arions lan^'ua^t^s, Imt sjxtcial Tules, 
known to every one, jmmoiiiKied witli distinetness and 
precision, according to which th() blame or the praise of 
an actor can be defined in a yiaiticiilar ease, of sneli I 
scarcely know two or three. Thence it arises that all onr 
reasoning about this subject always s(i(*ins so vacillating 
r#nd dubious, and that it is small wonder if the actor avIio 
possesses nothing but a happy" routine, feels liimself 
offended by it in all ways. He Avill never think himself 
praised enough and Avill always believe himself ])htmeu 
too much ; ay, he will often not even know Avhether he 
has been praised or blamed. Indeed the observation was 
made long ago that the sensitiveness of artists, with 
regard to criticism, rises just in that ratio in wfiich 
the certainty, precision, and number of their principles 
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regarding their art feline. This ranch in iny own 
defence and in defend of those without whom I sTiould 
iif)t need to excuse myself. ^ 

But bow about the first half of ray promise? With 
this the here has certainly up to now been very little 
taken into consideration; and how could it he? The 
harriers arc scarcely opened yet, and it was desired to see 
the competitors already at the goal ; at a goal tliat every 
inoinent was placed further and further away from them. 
If the public asks, “What has been done?” and answers 
itself with a sarcastic, “Nothing,” then I ask on my j)art, 
“ AVhat has the public done in order that sometliing miglit 
be achieved?” Nothing also, ay, and soimdking w{)rso 
than nothing. Not enough that it did not help on the 
work, it did not even permit to it its natural life-course. 
Out on the good-natured idea to procure for the* Germans 
a national theatre, when we Genanans are not yet a 
nation ! I do not speak of our political constitution, but 
only of our social character. It might almost be said that 
this consists in not desiring toliavc an individual one. We 
are still the sworn copyists of all that is foreign, eH])(‘cially 
are wo still the obedient admirers of the never suffieicntlj^ 
admired Friiiich. All that comes to us from beyond the 
Jthine is beautiful, charming, exquisite, divine. We w(Tufd 
rather belie our sight and hearing than find it oth(n*wiso. 

Avouhl rather let ourselves be 2>ersuaded that clumsi- 
ness is unconstraint ; im])udence, grace ; grimace, expres- 
si(m ; a jingle of rhymes, })oetry ; howling, music ; than in 
the least doubting the superiority in all that is good, 
beautiful, cloA^ated and correct which this amiable people, 
this first people in the world, as they are in the habit of 
modestly calling themselves, have received from just fate 
as their portion. •t 

But this locus communis is so stale, and its nearer ap})li- 
cation might easily grow so bitter, that I will rather break 
off froln it. ^ 

Instead of following the steps which the art of the 
dramatic 2 )oet might have taken here, I was consequently 
oblipied to linger over those that it Avould have 2:)reviously 
had^to take, in order afterAvards to run its course with 
larger and more rapid strides. They were the steps that 
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one wl^o lias lost his way must reiraco in ^rder to g;(*t 
hack to the ri».^'ht path and keep his goal st raight before him.^ 

Every pne may boast of his iAdiistry. 1 ])(‘lievo 1 havu 
studied the art of dramatic ivritiiig, and studied it more 
than twenty who practise it. 1 liave also practised it so 
far as it is needful in order to ho able to speak my say ; 
for 1 know well that as the painter docs not like to lx* 
blamed by one who does not know liow to liold a brush, 
so it is with the poet. 1 have*, at least attempted what 
he must achieve, and can judge, 'whether that can bo done 
though I cannot elfect it myself. 

lint it is ])ossible to study until one has studied one- 
self deep in-ft) error. What tluucfon' assures me that this 
has not hapj^ened to me, that I do not mistake the essenco 
of dramatic art is this, tliat I acknow lodge it f^xactly as 
Aristotle de.riuced it from the count h'ss masteroieces of 
the nreek stage. 1 have my own tlioughts aoout th(‘. 
origin and foundation of this pliilosophcr’s jKxdics whicli 
lc(»uldtfiot bring forward lunx*. without prolixity. I do 
not however liesitate to acknowledge (even if 1 should 
therefore be laughed to scorn in tlu'.so onlight.oned times) 
that I ctmsider the work as infallibh' as the Elements of 
Euclid. Its foundations are as clear and d(djiiite, only 
cerbihily not as comprehensible and therefore more (*x- 
posed to misconstruction. Esju'ciall v in n spcvt to tragedy, 
as that concerning wdiieh time would pretty well permit 
everything to us, 1 would vinture to pnwe incontro- 
vertibly, that it cannot tleijarl a st(jp from the plumb- 
line of Aristotle, without depai ting so far from its own 
perfection. 

In this conviction I set mys(‘lf the task of judging in 
detail some of the most celehrated iimdi ls of the IVench 
st;*j|^. For this stage is said to ])e foriiied quite in 
accordance with the rules of Aristotle, and it has heen 
j>articnlarly atbunjded to ]u*rsuad<; ns (lernians that only 
by these rules have the French attaint'd to the degreft of 
perfection from which they can look down on all tho 
stages of modern peo]>leB. AVe have long so firmly 
believed this, tliat 'with our poets, to imitate the rreTH?h 
was regarded as much as to work according to the rule& 
of the ancients. 
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Nevertheless this j^rejiKlico coiild not eternall^^ stand 
aji^aiiist our feelings. • ^J'iiose were fortunately roused from 
‘their slumbers by some English ])hiys, and at last 
cxporicnc(id that tragedy was ea]>able of another quite 
dilierent effect from that accorded by ('lornoille and Racine. 
But, dazzled by this sudden ray of truth, we rebounded to 
the edge of another prejudice. Certain rules with which 
the French had mach^ us acquainted, were too obviously 
lacking to th(‘ English plays. What did we conclude 
thence? This, that without these rules the aim of tragedy 
could be attained, ay, that these rules were even at fault 
if this aim Avero less attained. 

Now even this d(‘du<dion might have passefl. But with 
these rules we bt'gan to confound all rukis, and to proiiounce 
it g(;nerally as ])(Hlantry to prescribe to genius what it 
must do or l(‘av(^ alone. In short avc were on the point 
of wantonly tlirowing away the experience of all i)ast 
thnes and rather demanding from the poet that each one 
should discover the art an(‘.w. • 

1 sln)uld be vain (‘uough to deem 1 had done something 
meritorious for our theatre, if J niight believe that 1 have 
discovered the only means of checking this fermentation 
of tast(‘. I may at least Hatter m^^sclf that I have worked 
hard against it, since 1 have had nothing more at Ti^art 
than to CAunbat the delusion concerning th(i regularity of 
the French stage*. No nation has more misap])rehended 
the I’ulcs of ancient drama than the French. They have 
adopted as tlui essential some ijicidentfil remarks made by 
Aristotle about the, most lifting external division of drama, 
and have so enfeebled the (‘ssential by all maimer of limita- 
tions and inter] )rctations, that nothing else could neces- 
sarily arise therefrom but works that remained far bjdow 
the highest effect on which the philosopher had reckOTfod 
in his rules. 

1^. is the absolute truth, that the systematic reprint by 
which it has beijn sought to make these papers more 
popular, is the only cause Avhy their publication has been 
so deferred and why they must be wholly abandoned. 
Before 1 sa}^ a word more about this, I ma}’ be permitted 
to clear myself of any suspicion of selfishness. The theatre 
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itself has paid the expenses in the hopes of receiving hack 
a considerable portion from the sale (|t the paj)er. I los(‘ 
nothing by the failure of this hope. Xeitlier am !• 
annoyed that 1 cannot bring forward tlio niaterials I had 
collected for the continuation. 1 draw back my liand as 
willingly from this plough as I ]dn.eed it tliere. . . . 

I cannot and will not deny tljat i]u‘se last slicetwS haw 
been written almost a year later tli an ilieir dale suggests. 
Tlie sweet dream of founding a national tlH*atro here in 
Hamburg has already faded, and as far as J have now 
learnt to know this place, it might Ik* the very last where 
such a dream cotdd evt‘r find realization. 

But that (ian be all tlie s:mie to nu;. 1 should not 
like to aj>])ear as if 1 lield the f.iilnn^ of (‘(forts in which 

liave tak(m part a signal misfortum*. They ar(* ol' 
no ])artieuTar value jnst lu'cansi* 1 have tak(‘n ])art in 
tli(‘iii, ‘But liow, if eiid(*avoMrs of greater import should 
fail owing to the sana*- ill-servi(‘es llmaigh which mim' 
have failed? The woT'ld l<»s<‘s notliiiig becans<^ 1 only 
bring out two voIuuk's of dramaturgy instead of five or 
six. But it might los(^ if a mon* ns(‘l'nl work l>y a Ix'lter 
auflioT W(Te tlius liindered, and if tlu rii were* a(;tnally 
p(‘o]»](* who laid (‘X]>r(‘ss jdans that fhe most us(‘fnl work, 
b(‘giiA und(‘r similar circumstances, should and must come 
to an untimely end. 
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